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SOCIAL PSYCI10L0QY. 

I 

^H^bafa ia Social Paycholugy ? Doea it) refer bo a defitiibe idea or is 
ib merely a oombinaiiou ol large aoonding words t Social Psychology has 
a ineauiiig, lo refer.a to .somebhing that is known to all (*f. ns, though 
most eUis take ib for grunted and do nob atbempb bo pub it into words. 
Let us now try and do this for those people. To begin with Psychology 
means the .science of the Mind. Science of anything means "the olassifioa- 
bion of fact, the recognition of their sequence and relative significance," 
this is the function, says Karl Peruon. Psychology deals with the mind 
in the same way that Astronomy deals with the stars, Botany deals with 
flowers, Biology with life, etc. It talks about, classifies, describes, in¬ 
vestigates its subject. Psychology does all this with the Minds of the 
Individual, with the Mind, that is, that we recognise is proved by eftob 
of us. But there is another and larger mind among us, that we express by 
such phmses as, “The spirit of the Nabioo,” “The Mind of the Oommunity,” 
“A State Ideal,” “The Feeling of the People,” &o., and the investigation of 
these words is the work of Social Psychology, 

The work of Philosophy is bo bring all the facts which Science has 
spread befo^ us, within certain definite principles—to show their why 
end wherefore ; but this is by the way. Now, in dealing with Societies, 
let ufl look first at that known as ’The Contract*. This form ia far-reaching 
and verjfv. important, When two more persons combine in any undet- 
taking, the Spirit of Contract is formed. Ib is something over, and above 
the individaal Minds of the persons ; a new element is formed by the ooiai* 
bifiation^ wbioh is not in any of these token separately. If two men ocnoe 
into partnership and bring into the Spirit of the Scheme, nothing bl^ond" 
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bbeir owi^iodividual wills, purposes and cbaracberisbica, the arrangbrnenb 
will probably fail. Tbe Social Psychology is nob working only an uncon¬ 
genial clash of individual Psychologies. The uurealisation of this is bhe 
reason why Joint Stock Companies sometimes do fail. 

This most universal example of this birth of a new Spirit or Mind, 
which must result if the partnership is bo be successful, is that of the 
Marriage Cotnraob. Much has been written^and said about the possible 
advisability of Terminal Marriages, and tbe cause of their absolute failure 
would be the jnon-necessity for the surplus Spirit, the margin of give- 
and-take, the new Social element added by both and impossible bo each 
a)oDe, which results from all successful marriages. The knowledge that 
the contract is limited, kills its growth. 

The necessity of this give-and-take in life Is felt by moat of us, 
often unreasonably, as is shown by the cheerful way in which people, otlrer- 
wisB scrupulously exacting will pay rates and taxes and take their share 
in concerns, by which they ojily indirectly benefit. It is deemed the 
Spirit of the State, and they accept it accordingly. We see it manifesting 
itself in longer ways in sucii- great movements as the American War of 
Independence, the beginning of the French Revolution. A society then is 
a body which has control over the individuals which compose it, but that 
couti;ol is limited. If tried beyond a certain point, the society breaks 
under ai^d fresh forms under new aspects are formed. 

The contractual view that we have been looking at, is not by any 

iDCan.s.an Ideal condition. It fails because it neglects other social bonds 

< 

of which there are many; also it lays boo much stress upon the individual 
forgetting that he is but a member in a body. It i.s in fact, but one 
function of tbe Science of Social Psychology, in the same way that Memory 
is one fuoobion of the mind in the service of Psychology, vibraration in the 
study of Nervo-Psycbology, vibrations in the study of Nervo-physics, 
Anatomy in Medicine, tbe constitution of Oases in Astronomy, etc. 

Now, lot us look at Society as an Organism. In many ways it 
resembles an organic growth in the plant or animal world. Like them 
it is dynamic, not static—capable that is of unexpected movements and 
free growths. Again, like the plant or animal it grows from within, all 
real Ijfe is its own centre and maiuspriug the body being simply a sheath 
that it hw) formed round, itsvif by whai it takes in air. light, and fopd. 
Tbe Crystal, on t^ other hand, grows from mjthaut that is by a pruosM 
of ac^cetioo or adding-on to itself. Again the organic growth in the 
vegetable and aninial world is always modified by its surroundings, and 
ii| alwiys.a part of the gcaber whnle ^ 
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1q all these respects the social Orgauism rsseuiblos it. But bitre the 
resemblance ceasea. There is a great difference between the social Oiga» 
nism and other Organisms. It lies in this—that while all other -Organic 
growths are composed of members which, separated from the whole, can* 
not fanotioQ «t all or only very feebly, the Social Organism is composed 
of members that when separated have each independent wills, thoughts 
and actions of their own. Jb i.s true that these wilts and thoughts and 
actions cannot produce the same result, when working singly or wtun 
their totaU are all added together^ one by one, as they do when compoied 
into a single whole, but ihe study of this combination is Social Psychology. 
The baman Organisation is much more plastic than other organic growths 
id is Organic but not an Organism. 

Now we propose bo show gradually on this subject bow peoples and 
bh?ir Psychology are affected by geographical situation and climate, by 
economic conditions ard by certain inherent tendencies, which the word 
“ Heredity " only inadequately describes. 

The form of government of a people is determined by the people 
themselves. This fact does nob appear on the snrface, but if we retrace 
step byjt^p*the upward path of progress and civilization we find that 
the first’appearance of a directing ruling spirit must of necessity be 
voluntarify sought for and established. 

What are the forces and circumstances that bend to develop nations 
in any particular direction? One of the most important, and the one 
wa will consider now is that of geographical position of climate and 
surroundings. But in dealing with the evolution of Social Psychology, 
we must always remember that no outward condition affects the ecieuoe 
without a corresponding inward movement, caused by the free will and ' 
intelligenoe of its component parts, viz., the people theraselvee. Psychology 
is thus differentiated from every other science by this dual movement, 
in which the outside conditions and the inward forces play upon each 
other. There is a give-and>bake, a free choice and refusal. 

In this way, certain moral and social truths become apparent; and 
onr discovery of them does nob mean that we therefore created them. 
They are there whether we know it or not. This is a most important 
point and one that is contradicted by a small class of psychologists. • An 
analogy from mathematics may make this more clear. It is a universally 
aoeepled fact that in every triangle there are two right angles. But can 
ws say that Euclid’s disclosure of this fact, made the fact t Certainly 
not. ^ existed alk the same before be called altcution to it, and would 
soon^ later have been discovered kpr practical experience. So do moral 
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and etooial trubba reveal Lhetnselvea in t>be pracbical experience of life. 
They can then be separated and regarded as knowledge but they existed 
before tbnt time, though unconsciously for us. The production of ex¬ 
perience then is civilizitiou and production. Toeae two have not the 
same meaning, but they advance side by side. We will jjow trace the 
part that envirmment has played in the progre.S8 of primitive man. 

Notice first the kind of people who inhabit the wide open plain. 
They are lean, tense, and muscular. This is becau.se of the dry atmos¬ 
phere, open, wide-ranging life and kind of fooding consisting chiefly of 
meat. The senses of sight and hearing become highly developed by the 
great epooes of land and sky around them; corresponding to the senses, 
we see the development of such mental qualities as courage and endurance. 
Tfiese are the necessary outcome of the hardy Ufa of the plains. In pri¬ 
mitive ^da)^B the only forms of wealth were the personal adjuncts of lile. 
Private property and the accumulation of possessions, for their own sake, 
were unknown. The people were dirty; their toilet consisting mainly 
of a roll in some ashes and a daub of grease. This was due to the scarcity 
of water and the intense dryness of the atmosphere. The form of Qovern- 
mCQt, if form it may be called, at that early time, was necessafily demo¬ 
cratic; each man fought and struggled for himself. The virtue of hos¬ 
pitality was however largely exercised for the instinct, that benefits 
conferred, return to their giver, was even theia awake. The kind of 
country in which a people live induences their religious tendencies. 
Those on the plains lean toward.s JlonotheKim and those living umong 
hilK treesf and wood-,.towaid.s Polythesiam. The vastuess and space 
of the plains help the idea of one supreme mind, while it is to imagine 
the presence of many spirits lurking in hill-caves, or sheltered woods. 

The first monkey who succeeded in breaking a cocoanud with a 
stone, was a great pioneer of hie age, for his action marked the introduc¬ 
tion of tools. This was a very pronounced feature in the advancement of 
man. For now his time was greatly economised and he could turn his 
energies into other channels than those of getting food, which hitherto 
had occupied all his time. The fact that some people could use tools to 
a belter purpose than others, was soon discovered. Their recognition of 
different degrees of skill was an immense social advance. 

^The next great step was the domestication of animals, This involved 
an entire revolution in social conditions, Large groups of people 
disappeitfed. Society became welded together, for the spirit of.- 

seU-ieUance, and each for himself^ was merged in a broader spirit of 
mutual dependence in the daily needs life. Out of this new opot|ii)}on 
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Sprang a new virtue—bbat of justice—and as the exercise of this wAI 
found to work well and maintained an upward trend, it was enforced by 
eocieby. Toe domestication of animals was led to the division of territory. 
The laud had bo.be cultivated and bo another great factor in civilization'— 
agriculture—arose. And with these outward movements, the moral law 
kept pace in parallel progress. Evryt.hing tends towards complexity. 
The play-faculty appears; o|>e side of which is known as art. Art begins 
through an excess of energy which has no definite channel in which to 
expend itself, and therefore the restless spirit looks about and makes one 
for itself. With the increase of possessions the idea of value and wealth 
began to change. Men began to ns.sociate material things with himself 
and his family to the exclusion of other people—thus private property 
became an element of life, bringing in its train new and strong feelings 
of self-respect, self-reliance and moral worth. 

This is a very' crude sketch of the gradual progress of peoples, 
showing how it is influenced by anch surroundings as climate and land. 
In our next issue wc shall try to show the economic conditions, which 
have effected and helped progress. K. B. Bose. 


LAW OF DHARMA. 

^^harma is a law in it:<elf aiid it may be said lo be of three kinds, 
viz:—Supernaliiral l.iw, NaUital law and Artificial law. Supernatur^al 
law is the law of the spiritual plane, while Natural law belongs to the 
material plane and Artificial law to the mental plane. Supernatural law 
is what is known in our Shastras as Samian Dharma^ as it is eternal aud 
everlasting, as the spirit to which it belongs. Natural law belong.^ to the 
material plane, and as matter is subject to growth and decay, the law 
that belongs to this plane is itself subjecb to change. However, this law 
being instituted by God to regulate the material world, it is more perma* 
nenb than the artificial law that belongs to the mental plana which is 
guided by the will and caprice' of the rational beings in the material 
plane. Man stands at the head of the rational being so far as his will 
power is concerned, and be frames bis own laws for regulating his society. 
The law that he so frames depends largely, if not wholly, on the standard 
of advancement attained by him towards the spiritrusl plane and on bis 
instinctive tastes and propensities acquired thereby. The principle which, 
in bis opinion is best suited for regulating human activities is given the 
name of law, and is enforced by him among the members of hie society. 
Tbeie jaws change froip time to time and place tqi place, according to hie, 
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fcisUs and ideas which thcraeelvoB change from time to time and place bo 
place. Man's ideas and tastes undergo various changes as he proceeds or 
reoedep, an4>tbi8, ib rausb be said, is according to the degree of bhe refleo- 
bion in hie mind of bhe ebernal spiritual laws or Smatana Dharma through 
bhe nabural laws of bhe material plane which largely inflnenoes his mental 
plane. The spiritual laws are there without undergoing any change, but 
they reflect in the mental plane in differenb^forms according to the ad¬ 
vancement attained by bhe souls As bhe same light ^reflects different 
colours through different glasses, the same ebernal truths reflect in diffe¬ 
rent forms in different communities according to their respective capacity 
to see those truths. Bub a community that has advanced in the spiritual 
plane will be able to see the Sanatana Dharma in close quarters, and the 
vision of the Dharma by that community will represent its true form. The 
laws—be they r^igious, moral, social or political—of the nations that aVe 
low in the spiritual plane will therefore change fr> m time to time, while 
the laws of the nation that has a clear view of the spiritual plane will not 
admit of any change. Hindus are admitted bo be a nation who are far 
ahead of bhe other nabious of the world, so far as their spiritual progress 
is concerned, and this is why their laws are known as Sanatana dharma- 
History has convincingly proved the.spiribual superioriby of the Hindus, 
and the laws that obtain among them have evident marks of spiritual 
influence. It would therefore be a dangerous policy bo interfere with their 
laws. Simply because other nations are found to change their laws from 
time to time, it cannot be said that bhe Hindus bhera3elve.s must change 
their laws. Their laws have attained perfection long long ago, and in our 
mania for change, we should not attempt bo effect a change in their laws, 
as well. Hindus having attained that stags of spiritnality iu which they 
were able to see the Sanatana Dharma .which is necessary for regulating 
advanced societies, it would be a fatal mistake to alter their laws and 
make them pursue a rebrogade course. Other nations are admittedly far 
behind bhe Hindus in their spiritual progress, and Hindus cannot there¬ 
fore be made to copy the other nations, nnless ib be that they are prepared 
to lose their exalted position. 

The general (flee pat forward by onr Westernised countrymen is that 
Rome Sf onr Dharmas ei^e nob sttited to the present age. The present 6ne 
is largdy under the influence of Western Materialism and we should not 
degrade ourselves in order to fit into Western Materialism. It may be 
that owisg to the effects of OQr Karma, we are placed under oiroumstanoM 
it woiild be t^her difficult to maintain tiur advanced position; 
if we a#e alive to the impoetonoe of maintaining our advanced posi- 
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tiioD, tre must) itrive oar btsfbbo tnainbaintbatposibion, instead of olimbiog 
down in order to suit ourselves to ciroumstances. We must also bear id 
mind in this connection that we Cannot progress at all if we lose our 
position. A civilized townsman 'will not be able to make any progress if 
he copies the habits of a Veda simply because he is put in Che company 
of yiedas- Our line of progress is entirely different from that of the 
Westerners, and we cannoljjprogress at all if we imitate the West. An 
acquatio plant mast live in water, and it cannot live at all if it is put on the 
land. It will then be out of its elements and it will surely die. Although 
Hindus are themselves in the material plane, they are on a far higher 
level than the Westerners, and they must proceed on their own lines. 
They cannot progress at all if under the plea of suiting to ci roams lances, 
they lose their position and imitable the West. We have to piit in the 
balance the necessity of fitting ourselves to circumstances, and the 
necessity of maintaining our high position, and weight the two seriously 
and dispassionately. If for the sakeof |iuiting ourselves bo circumstances, 
we ignore the standard of uur spiritual growth, and sacrifice our national 
prestige, I think we will be put down as the most debased of human 
creatujgB. * No sane man will maim his legs simply because ho is put in 
the company of cripples. 

We'are all agreed, and foreigners themselves have fully conceded, 
that we were once in a high pedestal of the spiritual plane and that the 
Dharmas set forth in our Shastras are all based on a sound spiritual 
foundation. If this theory is accepted and we cannot but'accept this 
theory in the face of our sublime Shastras ,—can we now in this present 
epoch of blank materialism, reject any of our Dharmas on the mere ground 
that it is not suited bo our present circumstances f 

I will take the Varnashrama Dharnia which is the butt of severe 
attack at the hands of some of our modernized countrymen. Can we say 
that this Dbarma is the result of ignoiance on the part of our ancestors f 
Can we say that our ancestors who were full of patriotic feeling, who 
sacrificed their lives for their country and countrymen, drew the distinc¬ 
tion of Varnashrama Dharma in order 'to benefit a few at the expense of 
others. That would be absurd 1 There can be no doubt that this distinc¬ 
tion was drawn on a spiritual basis, aooording to the degree of spiritual 
advancement attained by clans and communities. We see in nature vec^ 
clearly that instinctive qualities are conveyed from father to son as a law 
of nature} and can we say that man is an exception to this law of nature ^ 
An elephant brings forth an elephant, and a libn Wings forth a Ubn, a 
horse brings forth a horse, and a goat brings forth a goat. Simply beoabsc 
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bbey all Oome uuder tlio generic term of auiuiAl. we cauuob lay bbere ih un 
difference among them. Even bhe.eame specieH of elepbaub«, lions, horses, 
and goab have their own sub'speciee which have each ibs own peculiariby. 
Oau we say thab as soon as a soul abbaihs manhood, now snch disftiuctiou 
is to be observed ? Man occupies bbe bighesb posibtcn among animals and 
Ibis position is cerebainly bo be abbributed bo bis moral insbincb, and the 
disbinotion as regards this instinct has therefore bo be observed more parti¬ 
cularly in him. than in other animals. Alinough man is an advanced 
creature, so far as his mental capacity is concerned, ib cannot be said bhab 
all men are endowed wibh this capacity equally. The powers of 
Saitwa, Rajas and Jhatnas are combined in different proposibions in diffe¬ 
rent men, and ibis combination contributes largely to the expression of 
their Ichehai, Kiriai and Gnanam (Desire, Action and Knowledge) which 
in bheir turu contribute substantially to the selecbiou of work for whfcb 
they are fitted. Man has to betake himself to the work for which they 
are fitted by nature and the work thab he dues has great influence on bis 
progress in general. 

Men are certainly of variou.s temperameutH and they must be allotted 
work suited to their respective temperament, 'Although the •diffefcnce in 
temperament may be said bo be universal and may be found to*exist in 
every man, it would shew itself conspicuously in the case of different 
species of animals. This is a law of nature which has the support of our 
Vart^ashrama Dharma itself. 1 cannobsee any reason to reject this natural 
law supported as ib is by the supernatural law of our Sanatana Dharma 
eimply because the arifioial human law of the meterialized West does not 
approve of ib. 

Ib is very much to be regretted that some of our countrymen have 
enslaved themselves to this human artificial law. Tnat men are nob all 
alike is admitted even by Westernised Materialists who however take 
exception to the observance of this distinction by birthright. But does 
mBberial science ibeelf not tell uh that birthright ie the bast criterion to 
judge and demarcate this distinction f When distinction among all 
organic beings are drawn by birthright, why should we nob apply the 
same rule to man as well? Even among men, racial distinctions are 
dra'^b by birthright, and family distinctions are themselves so drawn. 
Wo know that the law of inheritance is' solely based on birthright, and 
1 ] 0 Ni>DDot see'any reason why that right cannot be made use of for Ibk 
4tvieion of labour. Division of labour is certainly indi^pnsable for 
regulal^ng bnii|ian eooteiy, and (bare must be cerbatu principle to ngulate 
that division i ^irthftghb » the safest principle for regulating division 
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of labour, as bhab right is coq broiled direoUy by the will of God, which 
I call bho supernabural law. Divisiou of labour, should nob lefb to tba 
artificial law bbab emanates from the human miud, as thab mind has not 
the capacity bo form an idea of the standard of spirilliHlity or moral 
influence in each man. It would dhurefore be very clear that division of 
labour by birthright—which in fact is our Vartiashrama Dhrma —is an 
excellent law for regulating human society. 

It is true that we find at times high souls born ot low parentage 
and vict versa. Such insbanoas are exceptions, and exceptions will not 
afieob the rule. Every rule has its own exception and onr Shastras amply 
provide for exceptions. 

It has become the fashion of the day to attack the Varnasharnia 
under thu pretence of voicing the cause of the depressed classes. 
Th^ Varnashatma Dharnia is not lu ths least an (obstacle to help the 
depressed classes, but, on the contrary, the Dnarma lays it down as one 
of the important duties of all Varnas not only bo help dopresned men but 
depressed animals too, and tlie Doarma I should .-ay, greatly facilitates 
the rendering of such help by pointing out clearly the nature of the help 
that is ^acl?lially required. Any attempt to destroy tln> Varnasharma 
Dharma ^ill in no way help the depressed classes, hub will only takeaway 
their life oVib of them, as their national life and natiouHl spirit depend 
wholly on this Dharma. 

Such is the importance of every other Dharma of the Hindu polity, 
and it is the duty of all lovers of the Hindu nationality to foster its time- 
honoured Dharma To preach a crusade against this Dharma i% nothing 
short of sedition against the Hindu national polity, and it is indeed Very 
much bo be dreaded that some of our reform agitators do not realise the 
magoi^bude of the harm they are inflictiug on our iiabionaliby by their 
propagandisiu of western ideas. The spirit of democracy which has been 
swaying the West for some time past is mainly responsible for this un- 
Hindu idea among some of our countrymen, and it is perhaps their idea 
that if they would espouse the cause of democracy, they would bs given a 
share in the Government ot the country. Bub they have entirely over¬ 
looked the fact that, if they would destroy their natiaualiby, there would 
be no necessity for giving them any share, and that they would ^ot 
deserve any share if they commit such a suicidal blunder. Democrats 
only try to gauge people by their head, and not by their heart. Heart is 
the gift of nature, and to ignore the importance of heart is nothing short 
of ignoring the author of nature. S. 8. M. 
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{Contirvued (rom pageVl,) 

TkUTH CONCBBNINa THE NATURE OF THE SOUL. 

Lord reveals bhab the bouI is immortal, ib has never begun bo 
be, ib can never die at the death of the body which is only the soul’s 
fleshy covering, it goes bo inherit other cbodies, until such time has 
arrived when it has worked out its own salvation, and is free from sin. 
Ib then abbains its final goal baking union with the Supreme Lord, from 
whom id sprung. This consummation is called Nirvana. 

Ib is also written—“The embodied soul in the body of every one 
is indestructible; it is undying, all-pervading, constant, immovable, 
eternal.” As regards final destiny, the Lord says—“The worshipper who 
strives with energy; who is purified from sin and perfected by many 
births, goes at 1- ngth in the highest way.” 

Again—“At the end of many births the true man comes bo me.” 
Again,—‘ He who knows me in truth, as Lord of gods and Lord of sacri¬ 
fice, enters after quitting the bt>dy into my being. Of this^ there is uo 
doubt,” Again—“This is the divine state of origin. He who hair\'bbained 
ib is troubled no more. He who retains it dill the hour of his death attains 
Nirvana, i. e., absorption in my Being.” 

You will remember that a similar destiny fw the soul that is 
purified from sin is bo be found in bbe Phaedo of Plato. May I just quote 
you a pasyiage from id, so bhab you can see how close the parallel is ? ^ 

“ If the soul takes its departure in a state of purity, nodoarrying- 
widh it any clinging impurities of the body; gathering itself into itself, 

and making the separation from the body its aim and study.►.well 

then, so prepared, the soul departs to bhab invisible region which is of its 
own nature, the region of the Divine, the Immortal and the Wise.” To 
attain to this highest of ail destinies is to be the aim and objeod then of 
each soul, while here ou earth. And what, asks the disciple, the wor¬ 
shipper to do, in order that he may so attain. The Lord’s answer is a 
revelation of the 3rd plain truth found in this poem, and is this, that 
by doing the work that is given one to do in a spirit of devotion, one 
abbains to the Supreme Being. Bub ib is much better expressed in his 
own words. “Apply thyself to the work that fs allotted for bhee to do 
with heart and mind fixed on me-~the man who so applies himaalf 
attaifliB to the Supreme.” The same truth is expressed in the old Latin 
axiom, “By praying and working we reach the stars,” 

The Master explains very fully to the disciple what is meant by 
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work dono in a spirit of devobiou. Ibsiguiiios ihab each ona’s work 
must ba performed folly and faithfully unbo the Lord, without pangion, 
wibboub any regard to attendant cirourasbancea, and apaoially without any 
hope of reward. If these conditions were fulfilled, the soul is still an 
exile at the end of this life and has bo be boiiad to the prison of the body 
in a new birth. You will remember that a paraUel to this doctrine of 
working without any hope of^ reward is to be found in the teaching of 
the Oriental school, who affirmed that the incentives fco a godly life 
should not be the hope of heaven, but the pure love of God, 1’he whole 
matter may thus be summed up very beautifully. The aim that the 
disciple has to set before him is this. In the midst of turmoil, he must 
rest in the Lord of Peace, discharging every duty to the lullest, not bs- 
CBuse be seeks the result of his actions, but because it is his duty to 
perform them. His heart is au altar, love t) his lord, the flame burning 
upon it; all his acts, physical and mental, are sacrifices offered on the 
altar, and once offered he has with them no further concern, They 
ascend to the Most High, and changed by the tire, tliey retain no binding 
force on the .soul, 

ILyefquotea few passages illustrating the •‘^rd truth.—"Do thy 

a 4)* 

works, steadfast in devotion and with no care for the ro-iult—^be still 

t 

the same in success and failure For the wise, devout in mind and with 
no anxiety for the c^pisequence of their action.s, are freed from the bondage 

of birth and go to the abodes whore there is no disea.se. Ho who works 

• 

yet has given up all care for the results by fulfilling all works in me, i.s 
not defiled by sin like a lotus leaf in water.—This leaf is uuiujured for 
a long immersion in water, so that he who works regardless of the results 
is not stained by them.” Again—"He is a true man, who ranounoing all 
concern in the frujt of his actions does his work contented with whatever 
he may receive, unaffected by pleasure or pain, free from envy, the same 
in good and evil fortune, he, though he works, is not bound, The man 
who is true to his own work, whatever it may bo, attains bo perfection. 
In going however by his devotion to his work, to the Lord who is the 
source of all things that exist and by whom this whole universe was 
spread out a man obtains perfection. He who does the work irapo,sed 
upon him by the Lord, incurs no sin. Daily, whatever thou offerest^in 
sacrifice or givest fco others, whatever austerity thou pracblsesfe, do it as 
offering to Me. Then thou shalt be free from the bonds of works; and, 
united bo me by devotion and renunciation of worldly goods, thou when 
freed from the body,.shalt come to 

\yor^, thus done unto the Lord, brings about union even in this 
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life, witih t)h« Supremo Being, There Iho disciple asks hoW such union 
(jau become permanent., for the hoarb <»f man is so unsoable, thao evan 
though he may desire above all things to do work and pray bhab he becomes 
one with the Divine Spirit, yet his lower self may prove boo sbrong for 
him. I will tell you what he says about the heart. "For the heart is 
fickle, 0 Moly one ! it is turbulent, strong, and ob.stinate. Its reabraint 
seems to me as diffieutb as the wind. Ando the Union which Tbon hast 
declared bo be obtained by devotion in work. Oh righteous Lord, I see 
not a stable foundation for it, owing U; the unsteady fastness of the heart.’* 
The Lord in liis answer reveals a 4th great truth, namely, that it is by 
conquering lino's lower seif that thi.s union I'.an become an assured con- 
dibon. This cmquering of one’s lower nature, entails the subdual of the 
appetites, the mastering of the passions, the renunciation of the desi^ee, 
the withdrawal of the mind from sensual things and the setting of it on 
things whicii are .spiritual. All this can only be done by the help of the 
Lord Himself, The, disciple is taught that the spiritual man need nob 
be a recluse, that union with the Divine life may be achieved and main¬ 
tained in the midst of worldly affairs and that the obstacles to, that union 
be nob outside us but within us; this indeed is the central lesscjh'of the 
Bhagvab (5iba, And the soul who strives after the union with the divine 
life ^usb not he content with removing all lust”, must follow after purity 
of heart, truth. >t‘jiidfastna,ss <»f devotion, alms-giving, knowledge, study 
lif.thf g'I'iptur.i-', p.iaci*, gnidwill, compasasion for all, gentleness, patience, 
. ndtiift ici'^ Coning.■, iipiigh’nes K. B. BoSE. 


HINDU ORTHODOXY AND CONSTITUTIONAL 

REFORMS. 

give below a brief resume of the memorial submitted by Syr. 
Jayendraraj^ Vidyawaridhi, M.A., Rector of the Vedic Academy*of Precep¬ 
tors, Ahmodabad, in cOToboration of an earlier memorial sent on behalf of 
the institution in March last, 

REPORT CRITICIZED. 

The general view on which the report on Indian Constitutional 
RefSrm is based has failed bo do justice, both bo the people whom it con¬ 
cerns and to the great subject which it aspires to handle, It misjudges 
the sanest political maxims and misundari^bands the gravest issues. It 
indulges in little vanities and is content to be misinformed about the 
greatest of human history. It cannot grasp the wider issues in 
edmiation but ha^pa on the cothmon fiddle of the want of profes|ionaI'«nd 
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techaioal education. Id fails bo do jusUOd bo the Hind a law of the Laud 
and neglects the most sober and thoughtful elements of the Indian 
people. It oonbradicts its own maxims and appear^ as if made up for 
compromises. 

The report begins with wrong postulates both with regard to India 
and Europe, It see as bo be revelling in the self-pleasing notions of Sir 
Alfred Lyall and Sir Tnom%s Munro. India is not much better off than 
pre-British times in material condition. The apparent increase of wealth 
in*the case of the individuals is but an indication of the growing disorder 
in distribution. The recurring famines are on the other hand an index 
which even prepossession can hardly ignore. That the moral condition of 
the people has deteriorated beyond all comparivsou with the past epochs of 
the Indian history is not due to any conscious fault of the Government 
but to western education. The importation of western education in 
India is one of tbe greatest blunders that Britain has made in the in¬ 
terests of both of India and England. Modern Europe has non progressed 
but declined in its moral and spiritual assets. The only thing which has 
given a semblance of progre.ss is the advauce in arts, which Rousseau 
spokedof as “springing from and abetting the worst elements in human 
nature". 

There i.s a minority of the educated who feel that the importation of 
western institution.s is fraught with grave mischiots to the moral as’well as 
material well-being of India. Tiie majority -of the educated men have 
been the pawns of the education and culture which they imbibed from 
the college.s and the Gniversibie.s. 'Che people lind the new ptfibicians the 
only checks bo the vagaries of ihe Government and ure on that account 
sympathetic towards them. 

There is little doubt that there is an abnormal dissatisfaction 
amongst the people as regards the present political condition of India. 
The educated olassbs are dissatisfied at a political condition directly 
opposed to the ideals which they are taught bo believe in by their higher 
education. The nobility and the princes are generally dissatisfied with 
the main tendencies of the British Rule towards the exploitation of India 
for British advantage. The middle half-educated classes while sharing in 
the beliefs of the nobles feel a binge of bitterness on account df the 
rteurring famines and increasing'prices of the necessities of life. The 
poorer masses are coraparitively indififerenb to political problems but they 
feel that some things a^e now going wrong because famines, pestilence, 
poverty and vice are increasing. 

The westernised educated cla^’^ios a-’pii'e for a greater share in tbf 
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Goverumeut aud the distribufciou ui its patrouogc. They are more or less 
for democracy ; their ooufliob is for a larger share; they represent the 
people in the general desire for Swarajya but nob in its details. This 
class is not in tune with the people in social and religious ideas and Ideals. 
The people do not want a democracy of which they have tasted enongh in 
the local Municipalities. They arc wholly dissatisfied with the fruits of 
the western education and regard the condibioty? that it has brought about 
with emotions of sorrow Shd helplessness. The people futher do not 
desire that they should be kept permanently.agitated about polities. They 
do not want a system of Government which shall swell the national burden 
and tend to raise up the prices and standard of living. They do nob want 
their ancient spiritual and social heritages to be gradually demolished. 

There is wide-spread desire for what is variously termed as Swarajya, 
Self-Government or Home-Rule, Swarajya may be interpreted to mean 
"Own Government'' as distinguished from a foreign Government. It is 
hardly proper bo lay .stress on a particular form of constitution, bub, 
rightly guided monarchy is most in tune with the spirit and traditions of 
our nation. The political ideal of India, if it be reduced to a common 
factor, is that it should be governed by rulers belonging bo ibejf.own 
country, toreign domination being by itself regarded as the standing 
humiliation of its national price, or in Mr, A.squith’s words "the intolerable 
degradation of a foreign yoke”. 

That there has been a - change in the angle of vision of the British 
people is recognized. But if it be inforided that m;itiers in India may be 
put on a sure and satisfactory foundation, it will be necessary bo realize 
that India is a noble land of ancient civilization, that money is nob the 
best thing you have to receive from her and that your treatment of India 
must be in consonance with the claims of your nation. India is the 
nation from which all nations have received directly or indirectly their 
higher culture. You will be only honouring yourself in honouring such 
a nation. 

India expects solid boons towards a good Swarajya from the British 
Government at this stage in its history, not only because it is its due as 
a civilized country but also because its leaders have become impatient of 
foreign domination in internal affairs, it has shown exemplary loyalty 
and great co-operation in this great crisis of history, and the explpitation 
nkladia and the consequent impoverishment of the ryot has profited 
neither England nor India. {Tok continued *) 
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DHRUBA. 

^Qoe upon a time there lived a king called Uttacapada. He had 
two wives. The elder was called Soneethi (the virtuous) and bhe'younger 
was called Suruchi (the Beautiful). Uttanapada had more love for Suruchi 
than for Suneethi Suruchi hated Sutieebhi and asked the king to send 
her away from the countrjj. The king eonsenbed to Suruchi’s wish and 
sent away Suneethi bo the forest where she lived a lonely life in a 
small hub. 

One day Hbbanapada happened bo go bo the forest for hnubing with 
his Prime Minister called Sumathi (the Wise). On their way they saw 
poor people keeping their children on bheir laps kissing them and enjoy¬ 
ing their play. The king thought within himself that if bhO'^a children 
were born to him they would be comfortable and he would bo happy. 
Then the king burned bo his Minister and asked ‘'these poor people have 
many children; why didn’t I gsb any children at all?” The Minister 
replied “If you go and per form tapas, the god will be pleaaed,'and give you 
children.” At once the king gob down from his chariot and told Sumabhi 
thabij^. was going to perform iapas, and be would nob retsirn to his king¬ 
dom for some time. So he asked Sumathi to go and bunt and rid the 
forest of wild beasts for Rishis and go to his kingdom and rule the people 
bill his leturn. The Minister obeyed his orders and went away. 

The king weut and performed penance. The god was much pleased 
and he appeared before Uttanapada and asked him what he wanted. 
Ubtarjapada prostrated himself before the god aud said that he must 
bless him (Uttanapada) with children. The god looked around him and 
found a mango fruit just fallen from the tree. He took it and pronounced 
some holy words and gave it to the king and told him bo give the mango 
to his wife, adding that she must eat the whole of it, including the sOed 
and skin, and that she would thereafter have children. The king was 
delighted with the boon and went back to his kingdom. He gave the 
fruit to his youoger wife Suruchi and asked her bo eat the whole of it. 
She being a very proud lady thought that it was very mean to eat 
the seed and skin of the mango, so she picked off the skin of the fruit 
and sucked the juice, giving the seed and skin to throw* away 
outside. 

Narada, a friend of gods and lover of mischief, saw the servant 
throwing them out and felt very sorry because the god s instructions had 
nob been obeyed properly,. So he came and took the skin and seed of 
the mango and went to Sumabhi who was living in the forest and gate 
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them to her to eat and yaid that the, god had sent her the’seed aud skin 
of a mango assuring her that if she did so she would get a child. 

One day Utbanapada was returning in the evening, after banting. 
Suddenly there arose a storm aud the king could nut proceed. He turued 
to bis Minister and said that be thought it would be impossible to go 
home at once, so he asked him to arrange i'or shelter for the night. 

'' Samathi was living in the same forest in her wretched hut. Of 
course the god knew that Utbanapada was in the forest and he was not 
going to his kingdom the same day. So he turned Suniabhi’s hub 
into a palatial building to tempt the king to go and shelter there for the 
night with Sumathi. When the king was looking out for a little place to 
stop in, be found, to his surprise, Sumabhi’s palace. He thought that 
palace excelled the king’s own palace. Sumathi went inside the palace 
aud saw there was Siineethi standing; but be could not recognise heftr. 
But she recognised him however, but did not show that she did. Sumathi 
told her that the king had come and he wanted shelter for the night 
and asked her wbether the king could lodge there, Suneethi modestly 
replied, “all these places are His Majesty’,s and he is welcome wherever 
he chooses to ab^.” Sumathi took her bo be the wife of some grfeat^ljidhi; 
he was delighbea with his succe.-is and took Utbanapada to Suheethi’a 
palace. The king too could nob recognise his wife. She attended on 
her Boyal guest so well that be soon fell in love with her. Then she told 
him that she was his unlucky wife. He felt very sorry for his unkind* 
nesS towards her. Early in the morning he got up and went away to 
the kingdom with his party. 

In due time Suruchi was delivered of a hoy into the palace, and 
Suneethi also was delivered of a fine boy in the forest. Suruchi’s boy was 
named Uttama (the excellent), after the juice of the mango, while 
Suneethi's child was named Dhruha, which means 'everlasting' like the 
seed thereof which she had eaten. One day when Dhruha was five 
years old he was playing with the rude children in the forest. Those 
children were balking one another about their father’s presents bo them, 
Dhruva felt very, sorry because he never knew a father and be had nob 
gut any presents to talk about. So he asked them who was his father. 
They^bold him that the king was his father. Hearing this Dhruva 
thought if he.could go to his father he might also get some presents, So 
be started for bis father’s palace, without the knowledge of his mother. 
He went direct to the harem where the king was with Karachi and 
hM child was sitting on iTttamapada'a lap and Suruchi was standing by 
him. Dhruva went and sat on the other side of the lap of his father. 



1|^d Itiog did Aitk hitA t6 ooilad and sib and at the same time be <ft4 
od4 ^yenfc the oblld from aitting there. There is no doubt jSe iov^k the 
ohitd| bill he eras e&aid to show his love on aiksount of Suruchii * * 
Vagtiily the bad heard of the king’s adventure in the forest and ol 
the birth of a boy to her rival. She now knew it to be true. Even noti' 
#he gtbw very angry seeing Suoeeti’s child seated on her husbahl^'s lap. 
She Went to Dhruva, pushed him down and said, "You are not fib to’hit^ 
there, ^on are born to a wioked and unlucky woman See Uttbatha, Hh 
is bmm to me, so he has the pleasure of sitting on his fabhei’s lap; if yoh 
bad been born to me you would have bad the same pleasure, so go back‘to 
the forest and perform penance bill God appears before you und when you 
see fitim ask that yotr want bo be my own sou, and when He grants the 
bo6iB you will be born bo me and then you can sit on your father’s lap*’ 
did nob mind her scolding him, but he was very sorry because she 
spoke ill of bis beloved mother. So he ran with tears bu Suneebi’s but 
There in the forest huneebhi was searching fot the child and sho could 
not find him. So she was weeping and praying bo God for her child bo 
appear before her every minute There she saw Dhruva crying and 
ruDoio^ towards her. She took him in bei arms and soothed him She 
could nol understand why he cried so, she could not guess even Then 
he told her all that had happened She felt very sad and said "Doubtless 
you are born to an unlucky woman 1 suppose Surucbi is nght in asking 
yoh to go to the forest and perform penance. Go and perform it, but 
wken you see God, by no means ask Him that you want to beootne 
Sara0bi*8 child. Ask Him that you may be made an Emperorreven like 
your father.’* Dhiuva said * I am so young and I do nob know bow bo 
penanoe, and how can 1 be for a long time without any proper 
food or sheep I” to which she replied "If you make up your mind bo go, 
Uteb^Ood will Himself make you know everything.” 

l^ruva understood that his mother wanted him bo perform penanos, 
so he set off bo the inbenor of the forest and there he found a nxer, he 
ba^M^ iu it and began bo perform bhe penance. He did it for fite 
raoblbs living on fruits, leaves, water, air. The penanoe was so severe 
that God pitied the dfatid and appeared before him. Dhruva being a (fiiitd 
did not kno« what to say or what to do to God. He went and kissed pod, 
»ho took him and put him on His lap am^ asked him* what he wanted. 
At fost he did not know what to answer Him so God gave himepee^, 
mhg ptiofees, dhd said’T want to lito hihoiif peofdh 

With*nfe to Hehi^efl at Dhrfif* tmft flip- 

i 
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be pr«f«fre(l lio live io t^is world wiljb good people, Jp|f eomf^lftHk| 
More going to no oi^ttuifjF 

fmfeoo. bql be a mighty king. He bleesed him wilh evpry ^appiiOjNe end 
gave him l^he highest position and the power of rnliipg oyer the fOirld tor 
% very tong time and God disappeared 

Meanwhile the king and ail the kingdom were sorprieed to hear of 
Bhmva's iapas and hjla suooess, and they all including Sttruchi ffept to 
meet,him in the forest. They felt very hap^y when they 8a,w him and he 
too felt happy. But Suruohi felt ashamed to see him, Dhruva however 
eame and prostrated to her first and said '‘Please do not feel sorry, because 
if you bad not told me to go to the forest, 1 could not have seen Gpd and 
had alPthese blessings. So 1 must thank you for your advice and I will 
not think that you treated me cruelly,*' Then they all went to the king* 
dom and Dhruva was made king. Suneeti had now the happiness of 
being with both her husband and her son. People praised her for her 
patience, Dhruva treated her with great respect and he loved her the 
best of all bis people. 

Dhruva by the command of God ruled for some centuries and at the 
appointed time God sent him His obariot and asked him ito come t(^ 
heaven. Dhruva was about to get into the chariot when he thought of 
his mother. At once he got down and the messengers from God asked 
him why he did so. Dhruva replied that it was his desire that bis 
motoer must go first; whereupon they said "See yonder, she is going 
before yon.’* Dhruva was much pleased and he sat in the obariot and 
went to heaven. There he was treated as a great king of the hMveos. 

Even to'day you can see in the northern sky the Star of Dhruva, 
It is DO other than the pole star. * Thera is a pretty Gusto|m amoug thf 
Hindus which 1 may mention here. At the close of the Brahpap wed- 
ding the wife shows to her husband of our hero, meaning that should 
be constant to the pole stat*, while the husband shows her ths< §tar of 
Aruudhati in the constellation of the "Great Bear” meaning that she should 
be as Virtuous as the wife of the sage Yosishta. K. B, Bc|SB. 

RBCAf^LED TO UFO. 

(4 yrtU0 JStaiJkt). 

(By Sy^. Bawi BaosAN B. A,I<Ifi! B.) 
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ptlests prayed at the temple for the long: lUe of the Prince, and the 
people rejdiced. 

, The King’s astrologer was called, who cast the new born babe's 
hotosoopd. ‘The prince was destined to die of snake-bite on his wedding* 
night! Hearing this terrible prophecy, the King's heart sank within him. 
He passed many a sleepless night sadly brooding, he passed many a 
wakeful might silently praying for the life of his son. 

He ha<i forbidden the astrologer to tell any one of the fate of his son. 

The Prince was named I/akshmlndra. He grew a great favourite of 
the people, so that they called him Prince Lakha simply. 

III. 

One evening Queen Sanaka knelt at the feet of the King, and said 
to him, “My husband, mv god, I have a boon to beg of thee." 

* “Then let it not be an easy one to grant, my fairest Sanaka. What 
is it thou canst ask that I can deny 

“My lord, our Lakha is a youth now, and I want a bride for him." 

Tbe King startled and then looked. “Nay, my I^rd” said the 
Queen, ‘%ook not so grave. Is it an impossibie boon that I have 
asked'? Alifs ’ my husband, thou seest and yetHhou seest not. I have 
six wldcwed daughters-in-law, and .so young they are ! thou knowest 
that they mitsl not take more than one meal a day, they must not eat 
fish or meat, they must not c<?mb. their hair or wear the red vermilion 
on their foreheads, the mark of wifehood ! I shed many a bitter tear 


every day when I sit at nieal.s, when I comb my hair, or put the red 
vermilion mark on my forehead, thinking what I, almost an old woman 
do, my young daughters cannot. What joy, what pleasures are there 
for me? Bring me a pretty wife for ray I^akha, whose hair I myself shall 
comb, and on whose fair forehead, I myself shall put the vermilion mark. 
My lord, refuse me not, refuse me not.” And fast flowed her tears. 

“But, ray sweet love, thon forgetest it that a certain goddess has 
taken our six sons, and may take this one too.” 

“I know it too well, my dearest. But she has given uS enough 
trials to bear and will give no more.” 

'*Thinkej|t thou so ? What warranty is thire ?“ 

“My Ihrd, I feel in my heart that all will be 
King Cifandra thus thotfght In bis o#n mind: Whkt ts decree^ hy 
fkppeb. And who fcnoW'i^t that the astrologer mighty have 
m^icttli^ f Hfesldes! t Wl!l 'ta4e suiiable precatttfhns on the mairii^fe^ 


tUglit. X<e( make this unlortunite lady happy. ' 

“Quednj'tby^eHsh isgrtbted. Bebd Ourfiitd|ly 
b •WVOb of a suitgbte brih# for Our IfSkhn.”. ' '' 
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IV. 

The pjicst went thiough many towns, and at last came toNichauce. 
Theie he saw Behoola, the daughter of Sanja, a trader. The full 
moon appeared pale before Behoola’s face, her completion was^tke 
molten gold, her halt daiker than the darkest cloud, her voice sweet 
a.s the cuckoos ; and those two large dark eyes always sparkled with a 
divine light,—truly a foiin of heavenly mould ' 

The priest saw Behoola, and lhought*lhat she was indeed a fit 
btide fot our piince I.,akha. And he went back and informed JCiu^ 
Chandia. 

Seated in a palanquin and with a hundred followers carrying 
presents on gold vessels,—Sweets of many sorts and fruits, finest muslin 
from Dacca, gorgeous biocades fiom Kasi, and diamond and gold orna¬ 
ments from Orrisa, King Chandra went to see his future daughter-in-law. 
And he saw her and liked her. Whoever saw her and liked her not ? 

“Friend Saya,'’ said King Chandta, “thy daughter seems a fit bride 
for my Dakha. But I will test her. If she can cook iron peas,,, then 
this marriage can take place, else not. 

Saya cried; “What a preposterous demand'" Araala,„his wife, 
said, “Can a mortal cook iron peas (7b be coniim^ii). 


WAXIMS AND MOTTOS FROM TMB RAMAYANA. 

1. Ri.se not after the sun. 

* 

2. Neither eat without bungn nor fast with it 

3 Keep order in your roundings, and keep them as clean as 
you can. 

4. Systematic perseverance in everything would surely ensure 

success. , 

5. Bear ill-will towards none, if you cannot love all. 

6. Do not cherish any evil thought. 

7., Do not give yourself room for serious anger. 

8. Took pure and be pure. 

9. Happiness and misery are produced in self from good and bad 

actions performed during life. * 

^10. Forgiveness is tbp greatest of virtues. 

11. Charity and kindness towards others are virtues which am 
good if Vfctlsed without attachment. So prsetised and with hhakH they 
will lead to Ood* 

MV 

Xh A deeds the touchstoae of his gi!«a|ufifs and 
liUlfpess 



TRANSIiATION OF THE 1ST RlK,OP THK RIK VEDA. 8S 

13. Because evil produces evil, therefore evil should be feared 
more than fire, 

14. True happiness consists in self-reliance. 

15. From contentment comes superlative happiness. 

K.. B. Boss. 

TRANSLA.TION OFJHE 1st RIKOF THE RIK VEDA- 
(By Syj. Hiranmaya Mukhkrji, Hoogly.) 

# . 

Hlhe Vedas are the words of God. He being the fountain of all 
wisdom, his words must be full of wisdom and capabje of vailous in¬ 
terpretations. Thus we have several commentaries if one and the same 
Rik, in different ways, according to the knowledge of each commentator. 
Kv^ry one understood the Vedas according to his own knowledge, but 
none exhaustively, not even the great Rishis. For who can comprehend 
exhaustively the meanings of the words of God, unless the Deity himself. 

A man understands as much as his knowledge permits him but not all; 
lUSt as a child of five years cannot comprehend fully what has been 
uttered to him by a wise man of seventy. Unmeanings of the Vaidic 
WOrds«9re very deep and no one, who has not the power of meditation, 
can dive into it. The Rishis or the god-like saints of old. by their self- 
abnegation and concentrated meditation ilived into that endless ocean of 
knowledge, and drew out so much ijoni it as was sufficient for the 
purposes of philosophy, theology and all sorts of practical arts necessarj 
for human society. Thus the god-like .saint Kapila drew out from a 
single mantra of Taittiriya-aranyaka, the whole system of his Sankhya 
philosophy. It is quoted below; — 

swrf arswRff i 

•raft ^ ii 

; Iswarkrishna has only changed some of the words of this Mantra 
in his Krika. Thus,— 

vsnM dtfla g ffWif Witt vmt arnm.* > 
fnrrM 9rf ^ 

It is impossible for-ns, who are of ordinary understanding, to get 
into the import of the Vedas . And unless there were Say ana’s commejita' 
riefl of the four Vedais, ft would» have been simply impossible for us to 
understand them. His commentaries are the doors to the Vedas. And^ 
so long as the Vedas will last, his name drill not fail to draw the ad* - 
miration and gratitude of the whole Hindu world, qr any one'who- 
w;m try to audetstiand; the Vedas. Ay the traaslatibtos of the Vedat* it 
the foreign languages are based on Stytna’s commeijtary; and yet soiue 
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of those translators were so bold as to find fault with Sayana, as if they 
understood the Vedas better, and were not ashamed to give new inlet* 
pretations to the Veda, although it is not their national religion. More 
of this will be said in another article. 

There are three ways of explaining the Vedas. Spiritually, physi¬ 
cally and grammatically Sayana did not undertake to explain each 
Mantra in all the three diffeient way.s, for thct would have been simply 
impossible for him, as his life would not last so long as his task would^ 
require. But he has given such hints, that any student, who has Jnade 
considerable progress in the Vedas, can get into those meanings by him¬ 
self. Each of the three ways of interpretation includes endless varieties. 
And to illustrate this, I shall first translate into English the Sayana’s 
commentary on the first Rik of the Rik Veda and then ray own commen¬ 
tary on it. I shall also quote the translations of the same Rik by two 
eminent scholars, who came to India and were engaged in educational 
work, so that the readers may compare which of the translations goes 
in the direction of interpreting the Rik correctly. I shall not quote the 
translation of Professor Max Muller as he did not come to India and had 
not so much practical knowledge as the other two had by fneil- long 
residence in India. 

. Translation of R. T. H. Giiffith, M. A., C, I. E- 
“I laqd Agtii, the chosen Priest, God. minister of sacrifice, the 
Hota lavishest of wealth.” 

Translation of H. H. Wilson, M. A., F, R. S. 

“I glorify Agni, the high priest of sacrifice, the divine, the 
ministralnl, who presents the ablation (to the gods), and is the p<M!sessor 
of great wealth.” Translation of vSayana’s commentary. To the fire 
which is used in Yajna, W%*l.the god is named fire I supplicate with 
progress. What are his attributes? As the priest of a 

king gives him his desired end by his prayers, and»penjande and by the 
performance of sacrificial rites, so the god named fire performs homa, 
on which Yajna depends; or one reotnius in the form of akakarlya 
immediately before the commencement of ff, Yajna He is the giver * 

and thi lUwrainator, In the Yajna of the gods, he was the 

priest named Hota WITOP^^In him is greatly contained the merit pro- 
dnoed by Yajna or in him, U finds great nonriahtnent. 

(/Y, B.) Tbe'granwnatical nod phonetic pifrts have been omitted. 
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WAS THE GITA INFLUENCED BY THE BIBLE ? 

* (BvSvt. H. V, Dugvekar.) 

^ II Manu. 

"The Brahmanas of India have taught character-btiilding to the 
whole world." 

This is a truth and therefore its correctness is beyond dispute. The 
spiritual literature of India has given birth to the evolution of thought in 
the world. It has besides left its mark permanently on its scripture. In 
the present article it is to be shown how the Bible of the Christians who, 
now form one-third part of the human population, was influenced by the 
sacred books of India. We shall take first the Gita and the Bible, the 
two sacred books for revidW. 

Many Western scholars have attempted, though in vain, to prove 
that the Gita of the Hindu was influenced by the Bible of the Christians. 
This argument is, indeed, baseless and is ably criticised by many Indian 
scholars. The late Justice Telang has produced many evidences, in his 
book on the Gita, against this argument which, happily even MaxMuller 
has ap^epfed unconditionally. But many of the Western scholars, still, 
do not dgree with him. They point out many resemblances in the two 
sacred books in thought and therefore they say that the Gita is a borrower 
of the Bible instead of the lender. Dr. Dorencer, a German scholar 
points out about *40ne hundred resemblances in thought in the Gita and 
the Bible. Compare and 

with 'At that day, ye shall Icnow that I 
am in my father and ye in me and I in you.’ (John Xiv 2o); 

with ‘He that hath my Commandments 
and keepeth them,ihe it is that loveth me; and he that loveth me, shall 
be loved by my father and, will love him and manifest myself to him. 
(JTphn Xlv 21). With these resemblances they say that the Gita did not 
exist before Christian era. But look. Tilak has taken this subject in 
- the external review of the Gita in his Gita-Rahasya and has dealt with it 
at some length. He takes his stand upon these resemblances and proves 
thdihtility ofOr. Dorencer’s arguments. 

At the outset Lok. Tilak pro^s the ptiority of the Gita, Accosding 
. to him the date of the Gita goes back at least five Centuries before the 8ak 
e^a.'‘ In support of his argument he points,out the following evidences:— 

(l) Ths Gita forms a part of the j ^babh arat._ 

• Bhagawat-Oi<s» trantUtod into BnglUh BUnk Yffw wUh Notw by K. T, 
talMg, 1S75 (Bombay.) . .. 
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(2) The Mahabharat is discdvered in the Java'and Bali islatids in 
the Kavi langwage—a language which was largely spoken there in the 
fifth or sixth,Century A This leads us to think that the Mahabharat 
went to those islands before the fifth or sixth Centuary A. D. 

(3) A stone inscription pertaining to the Gupta Kings of the Chedi 
Samvat 197 of Sak year 367 is found in which a clear reference of the 
Mahabharat is made. 

(4) Some of the diamas of the poet Bhasa are based on the stories of 
the Mahabharat The following verse of the Gita is found in his 
Karnabhar drama. 

w firc^T 5 mi i 
^ ^ ^ 11 

Bhasa flourishes in thp first or second Century befoie the Sak era. 

(5) Distinct refeiences of the Mahabhaiat are also found in fche 
works of Ashwa-Gandha, a Buddhist poet who flourished in the first 
Century of the Shak cia 

(fi) Ashwalayan-Gnhyasiitias contain lefeiences of the Bharat 
and Mahabharat, and Buddhayana also quotes a verse of the Mahabharat 
from the Tpakhvan of Vayati The verse 

q<5f 2wf ^ i 

(Gila IX 25) IS found quoted in the Grihya Sbesha-Sutras (2 XXII) 
and also in the Vishnu Sahasranama Buddhayan according to Buhlur, 
flourished in the fourth Century B. C. 

(7) The Mahabharat speaks of the ten avataias but does not speak 
of the Buddha as an avatar. This leads us to think that though the 
Mahabharat was being prepaied in the time of the Buddha, yet be had not 
become so populai then, as to be worshipped as an avatar. This prove* 
that the Gita existed long before the doctrines of the Buddha received any 
recognition. 

(8) The Mahabharat counts the nakshatras from Ashwim and not 
from the Krittika and excludes totally Mesha and Vrishabhe signs of 
;Zodaic, which seem to have been taken from the Greeks. Vishvamitra has 
introduced the System of counting the nakshatras from Asbwini which 
cati be interpreted .as signifying only this thet the Uttarayana began theh 
from that constellation. These evidences further prove that the Maba* 
bhajdtt puist have been oomposed at least 500 years bdfore the Sak era. 

Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya writes in his book on the Maha* 
bbami tjtat Magasthenese ibe'Greek amba^ador who was in the Court of 
Ohhndragtipta in 329 A. p. was also aware of some of the stories of the 
Mahabharat ^ ' {To becenidmttd)^ 

♦ pidlonpaoi, III P*g» IZA 

a Ths Modern itl# W-SZ, 



mAhamandal news. 

Ib is pleasant bo note that there is every prospect of the unpleasant 
controversy, created by the conflict between Hindu public opinion and the 
Baroda Darbar with reference bo succession to the gaddi of Sarda Peetb, 
closing before long in a satisfactory manner, ^wami Trivikraui Teertba 
Maharaj, the Sankaracharya of Sarada Peeth, received reverential recogni¬ 
tion as the reigning spiritnabhead of Western India, from the Pandit-^ of 
Benares as well as His Highness the Kashi Naresb, during his recent visit 
bo the Holy City. The Sankaracharya of Govnidbuii Mult {i. e., of the 
Sea of Eastern India) had greeted Hi.s Holiness as brother Pontiff and 
promulgated an eucyclical in his support at the lime of bis installation. 
We now learn that the great Sringeri Mutt of Southern India has also 
issued an edict bo all Hindus to acknowledge Swami Trivikrama Teertha 
Maharaj as Sankaracharya of Sarada Mutt. Nothing now stands in the 
way of His Holiness being unanimously acclaimed except the holding of 
a different* view in this matter of Ilis Highness the Gaekwar. The 
Mabamandal has therefore, most humbly and earnestly appealed to His 
Highness bo come on a line with the rest of Hindu India in this respect. 
Ibmay*iie confidently expected that an enlightened ruler, far-sighted 
statesman and noble-hearted patriot as His Highness is, he will gladly 
listen to the prayer of the Mabamandal. 

The Arya Mahila Hitkarini Mahaparishad, which aims at holdinggUp 
the Shasbrik ideal of womanhood before Hindu ladies of to-day and works 
for the promotion of their welfare, is showing steady progress. The office 
of the society continues to be accommodated in the Mabamandal buildings, 
an arrangement which allows of the facilities of our Head Office being 
utilised for the service of the ladies’ movement. The illustrated organ of 
the Mahaparishad has won wide appreciation as one of the foremost 
literary journals in the Hindi language. 

Several improvements have been introduced in the Nigtuna^ant ChA* 
ndrika the Hindi monthly journal and the English Mahamandal Magazine^ 
of the Mahamandal. From January they are coming out as illustrated. 

_ • 

“ Special attention has been given this year bo making the produo- 
bions of our Publication Department commensurate with the vast require¬ 
ments of the country in general and the propaganda work of the Maha¬ 
mandal in special. Two good scholars have been appointed for the work 
of the bringing out our publications in an English garb for the benefit of 
4 
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the Euglish reading public. Th^^y are tranBUtiing infto English our philo¬ 
sophical literature. The first of the notable works which is going to be 
issued is an exposition of Hinduism in English. It will present a clear 
and definite picture of the Sanatan Dharraa. No such work baa yet 
appeared, though the need of a definite and popular exposition in English 
of the Hindu creed and philosophy is keenly and universally .felt. The 
following sacred books are in bhs press ;—(l) with Hindi 

translation ; (2) Ram Gita with Hindi translation ; (3) Vishnu Gita with 
Hindi translation ; (4) Kahawat Ratnakar^ a complete collection of Pro¬ 
verbs-—Hindi, Urdu, Persian and English corresponding sayings being 
arranged side by side ; (5) the sixth volume of the Dharma Kalpadruma, 
and (6) Yog Darshan with Hindi commentary. The Hindi translation of 

Sambhu Gita and Dheesh Gita has been completed. The preparation of 

0 

our exhaustive Index of the Puranas and Srariti Shastra—which will be 
a work of reference of the greatest value to students, scholars and lec¬ 
turers—is making good progress. 


The Scheme of Restoration of the Shrines of Uttarakhand is mate¬ 
rialising in a manner which is very encouraging. As regards the,r.epair8 
of Sri Kedar Nath Temple, the renovation of the Sabha Mandap has been 
completed and other works are in progress. With respect bo the rebuild¬ 
ing of Gangotri Temple we are corresponding with the Tehri Durbar in 
whose jurisdiction the shrine is. The sending of the deputation bo the 
Jaipur Durbar in this connection has proved a success. Thanks to the 
enlightened piety of His Highness the Sawai Maharaja of Jaipur. With 
the sympathetic aid of the good Deputy Commissioner of Garhwal, to 
whom the Hindu community owes an irrepayable debt of obligation, the 
project of restoration of Joshi Mutt is fast nearing fruition. The plans 
Oommittee is thinking of starting work this session, the construction of 
the Joteswar temple being taken in hand first. 


The following contributions have been received—which we most 
gratefully acknowledge and for which we pray Shri Vishwanatb to bleis 
the donors -subsequent to the acknowledgments made in Oiroular No.l99| 
datq^ the lit February, 1919 ^ 

H. H. the Maharaja Bahadur of Kashmir Rs. 600, H. H. the Maha¬ 
raja Bahadur ol Tikamgarh Rs. 200, H. H. the Maharaja Bahadur of 
Durbhauga Rs. 450, Bharat Dharma Bhusan the Hon’ble Maharaja Sir 
Manindra Oh|udra Nandi Bahadur K. G. S. I., Kasimbazar, Rs. 226, 
Pharmarabua Lt, Oolonel the Hon'ble Baja Sir Jai Ghanifra Bah|dqr 
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K. C. 8. I. Lambagaon Rs. 30, Bharab Dharma Lakabmi Maharaiii Sarath 
Klamari Devi, K. H., 0. B. E, of Khairigarh R'^. 102/4/6, Sriman Mabaraj 
Bhai'ab Singh Saheb of Mnlbhan Rs. 50, Sriman Maharaja Bahadur of 
Nasbipur Rs. 10, Sriman Pebhacbi Chebbiar Mahashaya Andipabhi Rs, 50, 
Bharabrabna Jnanavidyabaibhava Baja Peary Mohan Mukherji Bahadur 
M, A., B. L., G, S. I, Ubtarapara, Rs. 25, Sriman Rajadharmbaibbava 
Maei^uddaula Rai Nanakch^nd Bahadur G. S. I., C, I. E., Piplod Rs. 70, 
Sriman Dharma{)bush’an the Hon'ble Rai Ram S»ran Das Bahadur G.I.E., 
Lahore, Rs. 150 Sriman Rai Bahadur Damodar Lai Bhargava, ■ Ajmere, 
Rs. 25, Sriman Babu Narayan Das Sahib, Gawnpore Rs, 60, Sriman Babu 
Hirendranabh Dubb Vidyabaridhi M. A., B. L., Galcubta, Rb. 25, Sriman 
Rai Yabindranabh Ghoudhury Vidyabibhushan L., Barnagore, Rs. 

125, Sriman Pb. Gauri Shankar Agnihobri Sahib, Sakbi, Rs, 125, Sriman 
Ghijanan Kashinabh Deaai, Dadar, Rs. 72, Sriman Maugaldas Cbbabildas, 
Karachi, Rs. 8, Sriman Padmanabha Bhabbaoharya, Gauhati, Rs. 10, 
Sriman Narayan Tata Shnkla, Barwani, Rs. 5, S. D. Sabha Motihari Bs. 
16, S. D. Sabha Deoria Rs. 17, S. D. Sabba, Mau, Rs. 10, S. D. Sabha 
MirTiapur Rs. 6, S. D, Sabha, Maulana Rs. 5, 

The success which has atbended bhe efforts of the Mabamandal in 
all iba deparbmenbs, in spibeof bhe extraordinary and increasing difficul bios 
which bad bo be faced in bhe lasb few years, is due bo bbc special grace 
.and mercy of Shri Viawanafch, We are confidenb bhab our Samrakshakas 
and Prabinidhis will zealously help on His own work as heretofore ty 
bbeir'bimely conbributions. 

The providing of religious education for our rising generation forms 
one of the three functions of our Sarada Mandal Bibhag. The subject 
has bean receiving bha careful attention of the Mabamandal from the 
beginning of bhe movement. The present circular is being issued with 
bhe object of (a) briefly reviewing what ha.s been done, and (b) calling on 
all those interested in bbo cause of Sanatan Dharma bo bake practical 
ebepa along the linos herein suggested towards making provision for 
religious education in Schools and Ooileges in 'selected areas. 


Ip addition bo securing Government sympathy, and maintaining 
the groAb Hindu'Oollege of Divinity and turning out every year trained 
mligictus teachers ( and speakers, the Mabamandal has supplied a need 
which is in fact the most difficult to supply, viz,, that of suitaWe Ute* 
rabure. A glance at obe chapter on bhe work of our publication depart- 
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meut) in out aanual Beporbs will show that) bha M&baiuiandal Ims gofr 
ready religious cexb^books for Hindu boys ( also for Hindu girls ) of all 
sohooi classes, from beginners to tbe Primary Deparbrnenb bo advanced 
scholars. In short, all the difSculties bo be meb ab bhe onbset have been 
surmounbed by bhe Mabamaudal and bhe chief wants supplied. The 
ground having been cleared and made thoroughly ready, bhe duty devolvee 
on bhe Hindu leaders to adopt measures for attaining sucoessfully the 
objecbjunder consideration which should be dear bo every Hindu’s heart. 

Work may be first begun by the creation of an organisation through 
the Head Office of the Mabamaudal at Benares, bo undertake bhe under* 
mentioned duties:— 

(1) Select bhe places in the various Provinces and Freeidenoies in 
which work should be first begun. 

(2) Sebbid the matter of granb-in-aid required and stir up bhe local 
Hindu public for pecuniary and other help. 

(3) Form Local Committees and keep in touch with them. 

(4) Fix the general course of instruction and keep an eye on special 

local requirements. «... 

(5) Appoint brained teachers bo work under the Local Committees. 

(fi) Appoint Inspectors ( one for every province ) bo work under the 

Benares organisation. 

(7) Supply the text books,.and examine any books prepared for bhe 
purpose that may be submitted to them. 

(S) Take charge of bhe central fund, keeping account of the income 
and disbursements. 

(9) Educate Hindu public opinion on bhe subjeob by means of 
lectures, papers, tracts, etc., and do all things needful for the control, 
guidance and progress of the scheme. 


A Fund of five lakhs ur a guaranteed monthly subscription of Be, 
2.500 a month, should suffice to begfu operations with some ISO schools 
throughout India, It go^ wibhoub saying that with bhe growth of local 
help from bhe advance of <)ublic opinion on the subject bhe meed of 
peousiary and other assistance from the Head Office will diminish. 
Indeed, a day is bound to come when local needs will be meb mainly 
from local sources. The Mabamaudal bakes upon itself bhe most Arduous 
•f the connection, by doing the organising, the applying of 

books, the supplying of teachers and preachers and the keeping in touch 
with bhe aubhorities, It should nob he difficult, seeing bhe grpabnesa-and 
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urgensy of the need, to find the five Ukha wanted, or t^rrange for an 
assured monthly income of-Es. 2,500. By Shri Viahwanath’s blessing, 
we have a sufficient nuraner ol Princes, Chiefs and notables who have 
the Dharmik spirit to realise the importance of the subject of the Circular 
and who have at the same time the wealth to munificently help forward 
the scheme. The scheme is so simple and practical that it could be set 
in full operation in six mouths if the amount mentioned above be provid¬ 
ed. Vishwanath has sup^ied all our real needs till this moment and let 
U8 feel perfectly sure that the money wanted for religious education will 
come as certainly as the sun will rise to-morrow. Offers of help and 
suggestions arc eagerly awaited. 


We owe an apology to Babu Amrita Lai Koy for the delay that has 
unavoidably occurred in noticing his admirable pamphlet re A Common- 
sense Hindu View of Mr. Patel’s Bill. We can unhesitatingly say that 
it is far and away the best contribution that ha.n yot been made to the 
literature on the 8ubj«ot. With the lucidity and impressiveness for 
which all productions from the facile pen of Roy Mabasbay are noted, 
he hsajixplained the reasons for which every true Hindu must regard 
with horror and lobbing the obejet of the proposed enactment. The 
orthodox Hindu community has been stirred bo its depths by the proposed 
measure, because it aims the axe at the very foundations of our social 

structure. And the veteru writer has brought out clearly how the modest- 

• 

looking little Legislative proposal of Mr. Patel presages the gravest peril 
to our timo-hallowed social institutions. He has laid particular emphasis 
on the most bedious and sacrilegeous feature of the proposed law, viz., 
the sanctioning of cohabitation between a Brahmin girl and a Sudra 
man. Every Hindu should carefully study the masterly publication and 
thus possess himself of the iucomstable facts, arguments and religious 
authorities which should enable him to floor the most clever and ingenious 
supportei' of the Bill. The book’iet has been brought out by the Sanatan 
Dharma Sabha of Lahore, 


The Report on the administration of the Badrinath Temple for the 
period of, from Ist Dec. 1915 to Slst March, 1918, both days inclusive, 
not only clearly shows a record of mere progrees but it also shows the 
creation of order and system where there was only confusion and mis- 
manageraent. It is needless to say that the great acknowledgments of 
the whole community are due to the present manager, due to the '^’ehri 
Durbar and due bo Mr. J. M. Olay, the noble Deputy Commiisioner of 
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Qharwal. We are gtdably plea;ied to see the inauaget’s zeal aud abiliby, 
aod (naDaging bacbios displayed iu the Temple affairs. 


We are very glad to have to aunouDce that the Council of bbe 
Daksbina Bbarata Dbarma Maudal, Tricbinopoly, has arranged bo hold 
a Sanatana Dbarraa Sammilaua ab Tricbinopoly during bhe ensuring Eksber 
Holiday.?, commencing on Thursday bhe 17bh ^pril, and concluding until 
Monday bhe 21sb April next. 

’ 2. Lectures and discourses on religious subjects will be delivered 
by several eminent Pandibe, Upadeshaks, and religious workers from all 
parts of Southern India. 

3. All Hindu Schools and religious bodies iuberested in bhe cause of 
Sanabana Dbarmio are requested to send representatives bo the Sammilaua 
and all Sanabana Dharma Hindus are cordially invited bo be present. 

4. The subjects of discourses, time and place of meetings will be 
announced later. 

5. All communications may be addressed and all remittances sent 

to bhe general Secretary, Dakshina Bbarata Dharma Maiidal, 19, Mahal 
Street, Teppakulara. Tricbinopoly. ^ 


Wa big to acknowledge receipts of the Subscription.^ 
for the year <4919. 


eSlS.Srimuti PadmanaWi Bai, Shirali. 

6*13 Sj. Narayan Rajaram Sewak, Pooua. 

CoU Sj. Lakalftiian Seshagin’ C. Hebba, 
Sagar, Sbitnoga. 

6516 Sji Nagandranath Kay, Mandara. 

6516 Saoratary, Sanataa Dharma School, 
Nowihera Gantt. 

6617 Sj. Yiehveihwar Manjanabh 
Mad Bkatkal, Bhatkal. 

6518 Sj- M. Rughavandra Bao Bangalore. 

6619 Sj. S. Kriahniar, Vakil, Fort Tanjora. 

6630 gj. Anant Banichandra Bhat 
Bnddakula, Shirali. 

6681 8j. Bljoram lohharain Vyaa, Bombay. 

6529 Sj|V. Obinnatamby, Audit Offiea, 
Colombo. 

6698 Sj. K. y. SamaauQderam, Andit 
Office, Colombo. 

6624 Sj. K, Kanagaratnom, Andtt Offioa, 
Colombo. 

6015 Sj. O' Oanagagnriam, Audit Offlot, 
Golomba. 


6636 Sj. K. Sftthinegaratnam, Audit 
1 Offiue, Colombo. 

I 6537 Sj. S. Kan agar atn am. Audit Offioe, 


j 

I 


I 

I 


Colombo. 

6638 Sj, S. Mannuayakam, Audit Offioa, 
Colombo. 

6529 Sj. A. Bamkriehuiar, B. A., Palghat. 

6630 Sj. Purnachandra Shome, Accountant, 
G. B. Police, Dacca. 

6531 9). L. y. Bamaohandriur, Maltur. 

6534 g|. Ram Bao Manjunathia, Bhatkal. 

6535 SJ. Mtgaraj Motiram, Shikarpur. 

6536 Sj. T, Balasubramaniuiu, Survajor, 
Genera] Office, K. Lumpur. 

6537 Sj. K. Cbittampalam, Revenue Survey 
Office, K. Lumpur. 

6638 Sj. Muragaau Shivaguru, Chiaf 
Aooounbant’a Office, K. Lumpur. 

6639 Sj. y. Sundramoothy, Health Office, 
K. Lumpur. 

6649 6j> K, Muttiah, Aceouutaut'e Offioa, 
K, Lntnpar. 



6641 8j. B. Kauspftt!.^ VlUaj, KeeideD'’® 

Office, K. Lumpur. 

6642 Sj. T. M. Sukramauiutu, Dibtrict 
Hoapital, K. Lump ur. 

6643 Sj. V. S. Sinnadurai, District 
Hoipital, K. Lumpur. 

6644 Sj. K. Appatburai, Principal, Medical 
Officer’a Office, K. Lumpur. 

6646 Sj> M. S Dorai, Beaideors 9ffice, 

K. Lumpur. 

6646 Sj. K. Sftravanamuttne, Book'*1[eepor 
(Jomrnorcial PresB, K. Lumpur. 

6647 Sj. T. Suliramaniain, Wade and 
(!uBtoiuB Deptt, K. Lumpur. 

6648 Sj. V. Kanagasftbai, TroaBury, 

^ K. Lumpur. 

6649 Sj. V. S. Saiiiyayali, 'fre».‘>ary, 

K. Lumpur. 

6650 Sj. K. EUatbaiuiiy, Treaeiiry. 

K. Lumpur. 

6651 Bj. R. Ariyanay.agani, Sanibajy 
Inspector, K. Imtupur. 

66.62 I’onundurai, Agricultural 

Depnrtment, K. Lumpur, 

6.''ri3 Sj. S. NailHinathan, CluLs, Agricul¬ 
tural Daptt, K. Lumpur. 

6654 Sj. V. Yeerasingani, Agricultural 
Deptt., K. Lumpur. 

66.’*.5 M. R. Ry. M. V. Naraynna Mailer 
Adt., Teller berry. 

6556 Sj. N. Venkataob.alamial, SanBLrit 
School, Owk, 

6657 Sj. B. B. Mittra, (iaicntla. 

65.58 Sj. OaneBb Sesbgiri (lhandavaaker, 
Mallapur. 

66.59 Sj. Shanker Baniarao (.'handavasker 
Mallapur. 

6660 Sj. V. Subraya J3hat, Kumta. 

6661 Sj. Bamacballa Shiva Bhatta, 
Bonavu. 

6662 Sj. Subrao Parameshwar Bliagawal, 
Hooavu. 

6664 Sj. Kanakchandra Bharma, Kavvaya- 
tifbh, Rahan, Nowgong. 

6666 8j. D. Venkatasubba^Raw, Village 
Muosiff, Sirnrallar. 

6666 Sj. R. R. Vajpeyi Raja Maudi, Agra. 

5567 Sj. Nareing ShamraoDivgikor, Ankola. 


! 6560 Sj. Deokiuaudan, Aaitt. Station 
Master Bslotra. 

6669 Sj. Harihar Shivaram Kulkarni, 
Bhatkal. 

6670 Sj. A Wyramuttoo, Revoime Survey 
Office, Taipiug. 

6571 Sj. V. Chinniah, Revenue Survey 
Office, Taipiog. 

6.572 Sj. A. Selliah, Reveriue Survey Office, 
Taiping. 

6573 Sj. K. Ampalavaner, R0\eune Survey 
Office, Taiping. 

6574 Sj. S. Nnlliali Keveune Survey Office, 
Taiping. 

6675 Sj. K. Vvtilingain, Revenue Survey 
Office, Taiping. 

6.576 Sj. S. V. Kandiah, Reveuno 
Survey Office, Taiping. 

6677 Sj. V. Thiaainayagam, Reveiine 
Suivey Office, Taiping. 

6678 Sj. M. S. Thilliainpalam, Revenue 
Survey Office, Taiping. 

6.579 Sj. T. Ivarthigeeu, Revenno Survey 
Office, Taiping. 

I 6680 Sj. V. Cetluragniuo, Reveune Survey 
I Office, Taiping, 

I 6581 Sj. S. Sittampalam, Reveune Survey 
I Office, Taiping, 

j 6582 Sj. K, V'. Kanapathy Pillay, Reveune 
j Survey Office 'I’aijiiu". • 

I 6583 Sj. N. Tauipoo, l.’eveime Survey 

Office, Taiping. 

6684 Sj. S. DorBBainy, Reveune Survey 
Office, Taiping. 

668,5 Sj. C, M. Vanniasingbam, Reveune 
Survey Office, Taiping. 

6586 Sj. S, Oanapathy Pllly, Reveune 
Survey Office, Taiping. 

6587 Sj. 8. Miittiab, Reveune Survey Office, 
Taiping. 

6588 Sj. 8. Seenivasagam, Topo, Rurv'ej 
Office, Taiping. 

6689 Sj. A. Sithampara Pillai, Topo* 
Survey Office, Taiping. 

6590 Sj. K. Subramaniam, Topo Survey 
Office, Taiping. 

6591 SJ. V. Thampi Pillay, Topo Survey 
Office, Taiping. 





t CHILUKENS’ COMPANION ! ^ 

I "THE WORLD RENOWNED TOYS.'” JT 

r Tbe happincag of ohild[«p consUia Id pl« 7 iDgwilih besutiful lu^e. Tboy or* ro 
g th*lr beet friends and playmates. Our toys have won a world-wide reputa- w5 
L tioD for their beauty, elegance, artistic rvorkmanship and natural colours. 

P Don’t delay: just order a set of these lovely toys which will animate and M 
||[ gladden the heart of our beloved children. ^ 

^ Oru llg Set of 5'r artieleu Price Its. f One Small ^et of SS ariiclte, tte. f. 

^ OUR RRICK UUST FOR BENARKS SIUK GOODS 

5 Free on Request. Drop a Card at once. Address :— 

b Manager, 

I SILK PITAMBER COMP AN Y, 

R Benarfs City, {INDIA.) 

I WONDER OF WONDERS. 

R HERE Id SUPER ABO UNDING HEALTH FOR YOU \ 

^ MIND aflame ! heart AGLOW !! BODY AlTNGLE !!! 

^ If you seek Supreme Health, Permanent Cure, Abuadant Vitality, Ever- 
j laating-Memory, Wonderful Brain-Power, Starting Endurance, Eagle Sight, 

, Tremendous Nerve Force, Magnficent Manhood and Immense Vital Energy; if 
|! you desire to get rid of your ailments, he it chronic, fatal, oomplicatod,'whether 

* of Brain, Chest, Stomach or any part of the Body; if you want to livejoung 
^ for ever, to defy old age, to exterminate disease, and conquer death; if you 
f want to re-infuse tremendous nerve force and supreme manly vigor which you 
^ lack because of youthful errors, or indulgence; tlien learn this New Science of 
' Divine Healing, an Elixir of Life recently discovered. It will cost you nothing 
I to investigate. No Medicines, Drugs, Exerciso, Fasting, Apparatus, Dieting 

* Fads. » 

An entirely new creation of Body and splendid Manhood ie guaranteed. 

J A home-treatment for all forme of diaeasei. Literature free on request. 

* National Wealth Developing Co., 

} - BENARES CITY. 

\ NEW SCIENCE OF DIVINE HEALING 

\ AND 

^ PROLONGATION OF LIFE. 

r The late.qt book on the health question ever written. It 
‘ presents new views based on scientific observations and suggests 
the easiest and most certain natural methods for the restoration and 
pr^ervatlon of health. Price Re. 1 per copy. 

(2) Natural Cure for Influenza. Price Re. 1. 

(3) The Tribunal of Science over 

Reformation vs. Orthodoxy. Price Annas 8. 

SARADA PUBLISHING Co., . 

DearANAOAR, Brnrrbs City. (India). 
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BAMABODHINl 

U a monthly Magazine and Review. 
Started by late Bahu Umealv Chandra 
IJatta, B. A. It is a very old paper intend* 
ad epecially for females and hae reach* 
ed its 40th year. It is very ably and inde¬ 
pendently conducted, with artiolea origi¬ 
nal and thoughtful. Annual ei^soription 
Re. 2—10 a». For Advt. rates, Ac., 
PLEASE WRITE TO THE 
Manager, "Ramabodhini “ Office, 

89, Antony Began Lane, CALCUTTA 

B. - 

BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Sri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal 


Rahasya 

... 1/- 

•^adhansopan ... 

... ./2/- 

Sadacharsopan 

... -/If- 

Kaniashikshasopan 

... -/u- 

fliiru Oita 

... -/‘i/- 

Tattwabodh 

... -/2/.. 


To be had of the Manager, Book Depot 
Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, are as B/- 
canit 

A practical t^uide to preserve Health. 

а. HariMthandra Rs. 2 (Pathetic Drama.) 

8. Chandrahaas Re. I (Pethetio Drama.) 
i. Savitri Ae. 2. PrahlaOa As. 2. 

Oirija Parinayam As. 2. 

Dadabhai Naoroji As. 2 
Malaria Mosquito As. 8 (Health Book.) 
Food A Constipation Aa. 6 (Health Book.) 

б. Tucks Colour Picture Book As ®. 
fl. Dream of Dreams (Stories As. 8. 

The Tragic Denorienient As. 4. 

THE KANARA PRESS, 

260, Ungappa Naik St., MADRAS 

K. - 

A Course of Instructions on 

YOGA AND ITS PRACTICE 

By-SWaMI A. P. MUKERJER. 

This masterly Course of Practical Ins- 
tTU(!tif)iiR has been specially prepared for 
the benefit of the earnest and spiritually- 
minded public at large. It is divided into 
four great sections; its language is re¬ 
markably plain and ^direct j and it is 
practical from cover to cover. The pro¬ 
found mysteries of Yoga Praot'ce are 
practically a sealed book to the Knglislt- 
knowing public. At last the veil has been 
lifted and those who burn and thirst for 
first band practical initructiona will find 
here all that for which iiavo been crying 
tn vain all tliair lives. PiiceRs. 13 only. 
The Latent Light Culture Tinaevelly, S. 
India. 

Kk, -- 


Did you get your Copy of_^ 

KAMSHASTRA? 

A Quiile to Health, Wealth and Prosperity 
If not - 

WRITE FOB IT TO-DAI? 

It can be had free. 

I'aidya Shastri 

MANISHANKltR GOVINDJI, 
ATANK NIQRAH PHARMACY, 

Jamnagak,--( Kathiawar.) 

Ap. '17. 


THE BENGAL CO OPERATiyE JOURNAL- 

Editor—J. T. Donovan, Esqr., I. C. 8. 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bengal. 

Asst. Editor—^Prof. P. Mukerjee, Presi¬ 
dency College, Calcutta. 

A leading Journal on Co-operation 
oontaining instructive articles on Co¬ 
operation and allied topics written by 
experts, Co-operative news of diUerent 
provinces of India, leading utterances on 
Co-operation, descriptions of Co operative 
developments in foreign lands. Circulat¬ 
ed throughout India and in Foreigo coun¬ 
tries as well. An exoellenb medium for 
advertisement. Annual subioription Rs. 
2-8-0 only. For advertisement rates please 
apply to Manager, Bengal Co-operative 
Journal, Writer’s Buildings, Oaloutta. 

Ex -- 
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"TlMKiS OF ASSAM" OFKICK, niBKUOARH. 

Tlie otilj leading journal iit Assam. Widely ciruulabatl throughcut. India and 
KuropV Puhlisited weekly. Every Saturday morning. 

Rates of Subscription. 

Yearly 6-~0—0 ; Half yearly 3—0-4) Quarterly 1 —12—0 

Sitigle oopy 0—2—0 Foreign 6—4—0 Terms:—Payable in advanea. 

Yonr Advartieemonl in it will surely lend you to hnsiiiess. The 'Timea of 
Agbani’ is llie best medium of advertisements. For ter.^s apply to—THR MANAGER. 

K. -- 


8ANHAYA8 CITA 

Text in Sanskril- with Hindi Transla¬ 
tion, side by side. Intended fbr Sadbus 
and Saiinayasis. Useful nol only to them 
blit to bbe pribasthae Iso. It in worth 
gold in weight. To be had of Manage:, 
Book Depot, Mahaninndal Office, 

Jagatpanj, Benares. 


SCIENCE A INDUSTRY' 

An illustrated monthly magaeine 
ipeoiftUy devoted to Scientific, Indnatrinl 
Technical and Kducational Siibjects. 
Edited by G. N. PaTi>AK. B.A., 

Arlioles contilbuted by Experts who 
have obtained their education in the 
advanced and up to date Universities of 
foreign countries like those of America, 
.lepan, England, Germany, tbe. Household 
trades and Ofxttage industries find a promi¬ 
nent place. Annual Sjubsoription 2—R—<• 
Afplii f»-Manager, Science and Industry, 
Ohatni Hoad. Oirgaitni, Bombay. 

E. 

birbhumbashi. 

Aweekly in Bengali. Animal subscrlp 
tion Ha. 2. Devoted to Education, Litera¬ 
ture, History, Politics, Sociology, eto. Best 
modinm of advertisements.- Fur rale 
write to Manager. “Bit iilinuihasbi’’ Office 
Birbhuin, Bengal. 

K, _ 

• THE AWAZA l-KHALK 

The only E iglish ueakly in Kashi, 
the holy place of Hindus. It is seiving 
country since last IS years. .Annual subs¬ 
cription Hs. 3 only. For et-uderits Hs. 2-S. 
(luiab (Jliandra Briwastava, l*ru]iri«tui, 
Auaiid Blmwftit,' Boiiaies <!ii.y 


SPECTACLESW. 

“COOK WELL & LOOK NICE." 

It is our chief look-out that we seieot 
pebbles. Our pebbles are leal rookoryi* 
lals and our method of treatment is scieu- 
tiflc and up-to-date. Short sight, long- 
sight, seeing innitiple Images etc , all such 
defeots in vision are completely cured and 
vision fully restored by our treatment and 
the pehhles we select and approve would 
disbiiictlv add to the pereoual charm ot 
the wemer. 

Our charges are moderate ai^^vve also 
repair spectacles and supply necessary 
parts. I'hoae who live in Benares and are 
sulfering from defective vision but seek 
good sight-testing and fit glasses should 
lose no time in consulting with us. 

K. KRLSHNA A BROS., 

$/4, Chav)kt Jienares City. 

THE ONLY WEEKLY. 

“ THE BIHAR ADVOOATf: AND ICA- 
YAiSTHAME.SSENORR OF GYA.” is the 
only first c!as,4 Indepandetit weekly in Bi¬ 
har, published in Eniilisb every Monday, 
and ciiiuilatini' all over the country. 

The “BIHAR ADVO lATE" deals with 
political, Social, Religions, Educational 
Legal,'and other Important subjects of the 
day besides Local ^nd General News 
THE BEST MEDIUM OF ADVERTISE¬ 
MENTS. 

The “ BIHAR ADVOCATE " being the 
only paper in Bihar and Orissa has a very 
wide oirculation among all clas.ses of the 
educated public. It it therefore the beet 
Medium of Adverliseuients. 

A. K. NANDA, 

WdiUa, b'ada.innger, 



SRI BHARAT DHARMA MAHAMNDAL 

An All-India Sooio-Relig*om 
Assoclatiot of tha 
Hindui. 

General President:—H. H. The Hon'bl 
Maharaja Sir Rameahwar Singh 
Bahadur, G.G.I.E , of DariShanga. 
President:—'H. H. The Maharaja Bahadur 
of Kashmir, Ail-lndia Pratinidhi 
Sabha, 

President of Council;—H. H. The Maha¬ 
raja Bnliadur of Gidhour. 

Chief Secretary :—Rai Rajendrauath 

Stiestri, M. A., Vidyasagar, Bahadur. 

General Secretary;—Pandit Ramchindra 
Nalk Kalia Saheb, H«ny, Magistrate 
ai d Reis, Benares. 

* BiaHAfiA’o'S AYURVED'C LABORATORY. 

* ESTBD. 1000 A D. 

We stock all sorts of Ayurvedic prepa¬ 
rations, pills, boluses, ghritas, oils, redu¬ 
ced metals, Maharadhwnja, etc., prepared 
under the direct supervision of Kaviraj 
A. C. Bisharad, Magar.ine Editor of lodian 
Medical Record, the best Don-otBcial 
Meoical Journal. 

Troatniont of chroii'c diseases are most 
carefully undertaken hy correepondence. 
All cases are regarded as str'ctly confi¬ 
dential. 

SNEHA 

Brightens the complexion, removing 
ugly bintohe", pimples, red spots, pafclies, 
ant sunburns, etc. C'uies sores, hoiU, 
opened and unopened, sin uses, poisonous 
ulcers, meri urial eruptions, the healing 
prouess being very rapid. Saves the 
sufferer's severe pain due to burns and 
brusee. Indmtaneous effect. 
Addre88:-Bi8bar8d’a Ayurvedic Laboratory 
2, Hoikume*Tagore Stiuare, Calcutta, 


THP; DEVALaYA REVIEW 
A High class monthly Journal of Religion 
and Philosophy. 

Literature and Science, Arb and Archi¬ 
tecture, Devoted to the Progress of all 
oonimunities and to li>e promotieii of a 
better understandiug and of love and 
lellowship anuing men of different per- 
suatiouB. Edited by-B. Satindranath Roy 
Cliaudhuri, M. A., B. L. 

It is the organ of the Devalaya Asso¬ 
ciation and has wide ciiculatiou in India, 
Eiiglaud and America. It offonls a good 
medium of advertise mem. 

Annual sub oription Rs. 2 inclusive of 
postage. This entitles a subscriber to tha 
membership of the Dovalaya Association. 
For rates of advertisemi'iit and other de¬ 
tails write to— The Manager, 

210/11/2 Cuinwalhs Street, 
Calcutta. 

Ex. - 

USKFltL BOOKS. 

(1) Modern Letter Writer.—Useful to 
every man in every rank and position of 
life for daily use. Best book of its kind, 
loth Edition. Re. 1. (2) Every-day Doubts 
and DifKcultiee cin Reading, Writing' and 
Speaking English). 10th Ed. This book 
helps to write idiomatii- English,etc. He. 1 
as. 4 <3) Treasuiy of Phrases and Idjcms. 
— Expl'-ined and illustrated. Over 16.00 
pages. Rs. 3. as. 12 (4) Hhglisb Transla¬ 
tion of the Koran. With ii i'es. R-. 3 «•. 4 
(6 Howto make Money Rs. 2, a^.2(diBurko’s 
Speeches on the Impeachment of Warron 
Hastings. Vols 1. and II. Edited By K. B, 
Bose. Rs. 6, as. 8. Cloth gilt. (7; Select 
Speeches of the Great Orators. Vols. 1 
aud II. Helps to improve tho oratory and 
argnmentative powers, eto. Each Vol. Rs. 2 
as, 4 (8 How to Study Eiiglisli 12 as. 

By K. B Bose. .9^ Aids to Write English 
Correctly 8 as. (lOt Hints on Correct 
Writing 8 as. 'll) Wonders of the World 
Re. 1. (12) Model Hindu Ladies.—,Siioh as 
Sita, Savitri, Dainayanti, .tc. Bv K. B. Bose. 
12 a“. (13' English 8.>nouyms. 6tli Ed.—Ex¬ 
plained with illustrative sentences Ke 1. 
,14) Abbott’s Life of Napoleon Benaparto 
( Supr. Kd ) R«. 3—12 as. il5) Soule’s 
Self-Help Rs. 2-4. 

To be ha I of J, N. Bose St Co-i Book¬ 
sellers, Panda Hawle, Benares City, 
(India). 
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WHaTS the U8K * 

Wbat’a tlie use of enduring those fright¬ 
ful pftinB in your face when ten ininiitea’ 
rubbing with Little’s Orintal Balm will 
bring relief. 

Nevrslgia is nothing but tortured ner¬ 
ves. But those nerves quivering wiih 
BgonVt unlit you for sleep, work or enjoy¬ 
ment, Little’s Oriental Balm, stothes, 
comforts, relievos—stops the pain. 

And you are well. 

To those who have tried hot bandages 
and various remedies without effect, the 
pain slopping'power of this wonderful 
Balm seems almost beyond belief 

If Neuralgia torments yon, use Little’s 
Oriental Balm. Keep a bortle always at 
hand, 'the best insurance against all aches 
and pains. 

Sold at Re. I per bottle. Of all Chem¬ 
ists and Medicine V'endors. 


Fear no more ! Fear no more ! 

The only unfallible efficacious medicine 
of the InSuen^a, Malaria Black fever and 
all sorts of fever ohronio or new, and the 
uniriue preventive of any kind of epide- 
inios— 

” SARBA VIJOY RAgH " 

Its use in a healthy state for a few 
days will save you for ever from the 
Influenza, Pox, Cholera, Plague etc. If 
the medicine fails to cure the disease its 
price will be returned. All correspon¬ 
dence must be made in English. 

Wanted agents throughout India, 
lligif Commission will be paid to them. 
Price Rs. 2-8 per phial. Postage separate. 

Ary a Vhaishaijya Mand ir, 

71, Soonhazar Street, Calcutta, 


'"vidyodaya'' 

E</i<ors—Prof. Bhababibhuty Vidya 
hhusan, M. A. and Pt. Bhabebhuty Vidya 
ratna. 

Vidyodaya” is the oldest Sanskrit 
Journal in Indio ; being of 46 years' stand¬ 
ing and the best of its kind, .Highly spoken 
of by the^eading Indian press. 

Annual Subscription ... Rs. 2 0 0 
For students and the Poor ,,140 
Postage separa<e. 

A flldress.-—M ana<f*r, ‘Vi d yodava,’ 

E. P 0 Bb at para, 24 Parganas, Bengal. 


the HINDU MESSAQtf 

Published Weekly. 

Editors:— K. SundaraPama Alyar M. A. 
T. K. Balasubramanya Aiyar B A. 

The Hindu Mes.<age stands for 

I.—The Maintenance of British siipre- 
mnev with snlf-ooveniifltent' for 

^ <s 

India, 2.—Co-operation with the 
different (‘ommunities of India 
wilhoiit prejudice to Hindn Dhar- 
rna, .I.—K<lircntion of the Hindus 
ns an integral part of the Indian 
natron, 

4.—Advanoement of Material prosperi¬ 
ty on a spiritual basis and 5—Diss¬ 
emination of pnre Hindu Culture. 

Annual Subscription Rs. 6 only. 

A amA merlinm of AAvertieimenf. 

THE HINDU MESSAGE. Srlrangam. 

The Ceylon Patriot and Weekly Adver., 
tirer, the only Secular English newspaper 
in North Ceylon.' 

Arm—National Progress on social, moral 
industrial, educational and political lines. 

Published on Wednesday mornings. 

Established in 1863. 

Circulates largely ii> Ceylon, India, 
Burma, and Straits Settlements. 

A. CANAOARATNAM, 

Proprietor, Jaffna, Ceylon. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE, 

1, Tha Mahantmikd ilagatin* U publish* 
•d about the eeoond week of every month. 

S. The Editor oordkally Invitee oontri- 
butlone to thie Journal. Anonymous M8S. 
will not be looked into. Every MS. must 
bear the full name and addreee of the 
writer. All oontributione and books for 
review should be addressed to Editor. 
*Uahamatidal Magmine,'* Ben^s Canton* 
menb, and should reaoh him at least IS 
days before the publication of each issue. 

3. The Editor is not responsible for 
the opinions of our contributors. 

4. Single copies are oharKed at 4 annas, 
and back numbers, if available, at 6 annas 
eaoh. 

5. Specimen copy free on application to 
General Secretary. 

t. The Mahamandal Magaaine has ao* 
guirad an extensive oiroulation in India, 
Burma and Ceylon. It is, therefore, the 
best medium of advertisements. 

7. Thie. Magazine, being tite organ of 
th ■ Bharat Dharnia Mabaniandal is read 
by all the Hindu Killing Chiefs, the Maha* 
rajas, Rajas, Nobles, religious heads of 
Maths & various braooh Sablias, and the 
gen6rab*piiblic. 

8. No^ name will be registered unless 
accompanied with iii'itruotions to collect 
the full Bubsoriptiuu lor e year, or with 
remittanoe of the same by postal money 
order. 

8. The year comiiienoes in .Tanuary. 
Persons becoming subscribers in the oour-ie 
of the year will be supplied with the back 
issues, if available. 

10. No communication will be attended 
to if the Register Number is not quoted 
and the name and address are tioi written 
Ugibiy. 

11. No advertisenaeut can he ohanged 
within every three mouths unless settled 
oblierwlse. 

IS. All bueinesa cominunioations, all 
monev orders and remittances must be 
addressed to Gensrel Secretary. Bharat 
Uliarma Mahamandal. Jagetgsnj, Benares 
Cantonment.. 


RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 


For One Vear. 


Full page ... 

... Rs. 100 

Half page ... 

... ,, £4 

Quarter page ... 

... „ 82 

One-eighth page 

... 18 

One-aixteeoth page ... ^ 

. 12 

Kates proportionately greater foi shorter 
CoDtrsois. 


CARDIAC. RENAL AND HEf ATIC 
DROPSY. 

And other troubles radi¬ 
cally cured by. Price 1-8. 
“Navajivan” Per V. P. 2 as. 
Catalogue sent free. Write 
to Shri Vishnu Pharmacy, 
Wardha, C. P. R. 


POPULR SdENTIFlO JOURNAL 

And Popular Eduoator, a monthly 
Journal edited by an Indian for Indiana, 
Most useful articles of Scieutiflo and 
general interest. Illustrated artiolss oo 
Indian Plants, animal and insect life, 
laboratory hints,School science, gardening, 
songs for Schools, Soience questions and 
problems with answers, summary of ths 
world's news. Order a copy now and % ou 
will not be disappointed. Annual subs¬ 
cription Rs. 2 only. 

Popular Scientific Journal Office, 

Royapuram, Madras. 


8. C. GH08E CHAUDHURI’S 

DAIBJ a a VADHUTIC MEDICAL HALL, 
Dmatwamedh Q/iat Road, Bemret, 
Dr. S. C. Ghose Chaiidhuri, well-skilled 
in dathi and Shastrio Medicines, trained 
for years together by a disbingnished 
Sadhu in Nepal, expert in curing some 
troublesome end fatal diseases, has of late 
opened the above Medical Hall {•’r conve¬ 
nience of the people around. Some of his 
principal medioines are noted below 

Molana Saliatot Malaria diseases,heart- 
diseases and for purifying blood Ac. Oil of 
Drottpadi for head-diseases. Batari$t for 
Gout, on for Ear diseases. Powder for 
Diabetes; Powder for Demntry. Powder 
of Salsa for Phthisis. Pill for DiB|^epBia; 
Tooth Powder; Influenza Pill for feverAo. 

Patients from distant places giving 
particular description of their rosladi* 
shall have presoriptions and medioines by 
post and the pobr may get them gratia. 

Feb, 19, - 
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IIAHAUANDAL PGAZINB 

A MONTHLY REVIEW OP HINDU RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE AND SOCIAL LIFE. 


Vol.VIII. ] MAY 1919 [No. 5. 

THE REVIVAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY. 

3^hal) will it avail a nation if it makes the f^reabest progress in 
arts and industries and so forth, bnt nono in spirioualifj^ f For material 
prosperity is not th > bj-all and the end-nil of human life. What then ia 
the goal, the aim and end of human life ? What is that, obtaining which 
you obtain everything ? How to obtain that ? Philosophy answers 
these questions. 

Poilosophy will also explain'to you the mysleriep of the Super* 
Sensuous and subtle, spiritual world. It i.s tho Pole Star, the sole guide 
in the "shoreless ocean of that va'^t worul. A pereon who wishes to 
enter that world can do so with the help of Philosophy alone, .fust ns 
a man having no eyes cannot see any object of this material world, so 
one who has nob studied Philosophy cannot understand anything of the 
spiritual world. 

No other nation op the face of the earth has made as much progress 
in Philosophy as the Hindus have. The sages of our Eternal religion, 
having attained purity of the soul by the practice of Toga and austeribiea, 
obtained an insight into the self, and then compiled and made known to 
mankind the different systems of Philosophy; so that a man following 
their footsteps may nob go astray, but may he sure to reach the goal. 

The division of Philosophy into seven systems according to the 
seven spheres or stages of wisdom.is a perfectly natural division. They 
are like seven rungs of a ladder. You have to take the lowest first. You 
cannot at once jump up to the highest rung. Amongst these seven 
systems, two are called Padarbha Vada sysbeins two Sankhya systems, 
and three Miinansa systems of Philosophy. 
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l’«K MAHAMAN1>AL MAOAZINB. 


The ticnn "Six of Philo'-'ophy” which is meo with in modern 

bo'‘k'< has ^*"*^<1 h^>rr■'W^-^l trf'ii t.ht-'J-<i oh and the Bu'ldiHtj*^j for their 
roiin-.ipiiv wIS ('fill H ihn "SiX SystK'inM of Ptiilo^ophy” In imibabioii 
Of the atitii ipMo philosophy of bho Jains and the Buddiabs, out Vedio 
PiuUHophy ttl«o has b‘wu n-iinsd "S'X systema of Vadio Philosophy.* 
The expression “Six Sysboms of Pniloaophy” does nob occur in. a single 
work of bhe Riahis. Moreover, for many centuries nob a single work on 
Madtiya Mimansa was available. Toese are bne reasons why the improper 
fiorm of “Six Systems of Puilo''ophy” has crept into our literature. 

Truly .speaking, Nyaya and Vaisheahika belong to the Padarbha 
Vada system; Yoga and Sankhya to the Sankhya systems; and Karrau 
Munaosa, D,ii vi Mmiari'ia (or Bnakfci Mimausa ) and Brahma Mimansa 
(called after the three Vadie divisions of Karmn, Upasana andJnana) 
bo bhe Mimausa system of P;«i!osophv. Thus it is clear that there are 
seven Hy.stttms of Philosophy 

Tne pieseiit dt-gensratiou oi .mr Eternal llaiigion is due to the 
disappearance of phih-suphictii works and ft) the want of teaching Philo¬ 
sophy. There is not the ‘east doubt that the want of teaching bhe Vedic 
Pmlosopby i-< at the loot of the numerou:? ills, such as bhe following, 
which have rapidlv grown in our S iciety and are destructive of our Aryan 
culture and civil’iiif-ion: Disbelief in our own religion; desire bo adopt 
another religion; aband aiineuu of all rule.s of good conduct; contempt 
towards tho if.jiuieti.ms of our reverud aagee; waub of faith in the teachings 
of the Vcd.ie and the PiH':Jua.7.; cjuaniils among.su different sects; disbelief 
ju the super-sen-u m.s w.»i hi; want of eatutary fear for bhe other world; 
doubt in the existance of Gods and Goddesses, Rishis and Pibris; ubber 
disregard towards KurmaKatida; disdain towards Sanyasia and Brah* 
manaa; indifference towards bhe oasbe aysbern ; a growing inclination to 
pub bhe axe at the root of the virtues of women, the purpose of bhe world; 
disbelief for Jap aad Dbyan; and so on. 

The whole of Nyaya Philosophy is nob baughb in these days. It 
will be no exaggeration bo say that now-a-days the old school of Nyaya 
is nob taught at all. In place of the old .school of Nyaya, bhe new school 
is more favoured in modern times. ( 7b bt continuid ). B- D. M.. 
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now propose to examine btio way in which the conditions! of 
life affeob the spirit of the individual, the persoualitv nt the ioan The 
very young child has no idea of himself at ail, He r. ^ir h his toes, for 
instance as playthings in the outer world, and is imm o *ly '‘iirprised 
when ha di.scovers that they are much more rieurly reluLed to nim thau a 
wooden spoon, How does the child become awsre of U'-f-if ? By a very 
slowly awakening discovery of the outer world. Ho 6 .d,^ that in order 
to bring this world bo himself, he must- exert himsoll, and the more 
thought and action he gives out the more ifitonsLiniJ and vivid and real 
doe.s the outside world beooms, But ho -oou find< ihat the relation 
between his own powers and his environmem, not one of ord u'ly invsrae 
proportion of give and take. U’naeooiuiiehh-, grios .m l bieaks oceiii'. Tfte 
enviroiiuiunt acts upon iiiin fhft'''ri'ntly nt ijiffcuoit njoo-i and ai'icr ;i'. langC' 
ly and uiitxpoctedly, nur.MO and nis bks!, lor n. jjoiul a. 

very diffeixut ways, aitnuugO ui.'' own .u.Lundo i >w.ad- th ou ho tin' samo 
He finds, too, that the onvirnmnont <d ntiii r p.-oide a fiur.s item his own 
because they creat it difftJivuily, but thi-i n a sfet-p ia ad vunoe. 

Action is around by interts.t: i.jiis action often t.ak^'s i\\n foiraof imi* 
tation. It is one of the stronge-ii. in- tuict'^ of the burn ui heart, luid one 
that we stare with the monkey. Bu - we aro "uprrior to them in toe 
possession of another jn,stinet—-the de.‘^iro to juuiai's—arid that in spit ’ 
of rebuffs we makvi attompus on our own aoc mnr,. Both the-e (lendeaciss 
are modified by our suri'.nmidings—th^ oirci us.uic-'s oi i.fo and tho eon 
verging lino of othsr peoplu's lives. Tiuis do we di-v^l ip. The family 
tie is that which influences the individual most stmtitfly. Wo can trace 
the influepce of our fellow-being in ever wid^ming circles thootih thede- 
mands made upon them by the school, the village, the dob. and the pro¬ 
fessional career, and finally by their country. There i.s a school of 
philosophers that holds the opinion that our code of moral ethics has 
sprung entirely from the necessity for law and order in the struggle b^r I'f®* 
That the moral sense and the social sense are the same, That the dcire 
bo please, implanted strongly in many of us, has belted our growth, and 
the happiness of the greatest number of individuaU in the oommunity has 
been otir aim. Opposed bo this, however, is the belief, that there is in eaoh 
of us a spirit of "Ought” that may lead us in a totally opposite direction 
bo out iaoUnabions and which, even though it mf’ans our dssbrnctmo, w,e 
feel we must obey. And in obeying, the community is benefited indirectly 
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in a way id could nob foresee. Ib is the spirit of bha knowledge of right and 
wrong, and the effects of ios pursuance, though antagonistic bo the inberesbs 
of the individual, that always, in the end, is beneficial bo bha commuuiby, 

Individuality is the hall mark of God. If we develop along lines, 
within the oomprehensiou of uaan, such as that of Darwin’s theory of Natu¬ 
ral Selection which works through the animal world, or according bo the 
Utilitarian school just mentioned, we should ail be antomabae responding 
unfailingly to certain environments. Bub we are nob like this. Each one 
of us regards life from a slightly different uublook and modifies his con¬ 
ditions accordingly. It is true that life is built up of past experiences, 
but the combinatiou of these is infinite. It is a commonplace of Psychology 
that "Imagination is only Memory”. No one can imagine an entirely new 
thing. The antique monsters and griffins in the fairy tales, are made of 
bitaof other animals joined together. Inventions are really only a fresh 
combination. They usually flash upon the mind of the inventor in a 
moment. Thoughts are determined by the things we have done. An 
invention is a critical moment in a whole tissue of past thought. It is an 
accidentally favourable pattern, that arrests attention, and is observed. 
Even Marconi is said to have contributed very little bo the world-wide 
wireless telegraphy that bears his name. He accumulated the widely 
scattered fragments of knowledge uu the subject and concentrated them 
into a form that could be understood. We had seen then that develop¬ 
ment bakes place through a double channel,—the environment of the indi¬ 
vidual, and his own power bo meet and adapt it, acting and reacting upon 
one another, Bub bha development of this dual process, does nob necess¬ 
arily mean the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

Let us examine this prooess more closely. One of the means by 
which society modifies its membarg i.s that of the selective process. A 
certain standard, whether of beauty, strength, wisdom, or skill, is tacitly 
common among us, and all who fall below this standard get left behind. 
Agaiil, current events have great influence on the formation of character. 
In time of war, the militant virtues and their presence among us, increase 
enormously. In times of plague and sickness, a great wave of sympa¬ 
thetic feeling and unselfishness is based in our midst, and these virtues 
are then often shown by people, we should never have suspected of 
possessing them. Nob only then can the physical form be modified by 
its relation to the outside world, but a process of moral selection ih the 
ideas of the race is also ,taking place. It shows itself again in the fads 
and whines and waves of fashiuu that arc constantly, rising and disappear¬ 
ing amongst uf?. • . 
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As uo bwo iiuiaial{j, vegetables, niinoiMls are ever exactly alike, so no 
fcwo moioentis of time are ever filled in exactly tihe same way. There is 
no standing still. When we are nob progressing, we are retrograding. 
For every step made forward there is generally one that has to be retraced. 
Progress is therefore, slow, and sometimes appears bo be retrogressive, but 
on the whole the development and degeneration of a nation alternates with 
fairly uniform regularity. The ruling spirit in early times was militant 
and the corresponding virtues of bravery, strength, endurance, were regard¬ 
ed as the highest possible, attainable by man. The idea.s of honour and 
justice were different from our present day conceptions, and trickery and 
cunning were hardly regarded as vices. “All fair in love and war,” was 
an excellent precept. 

The industrial spirit that succeeded the militant ootnplebcly attends 
the standard of life. The fear of an every being relegated to the back 
ground, people had time bo draw breath and look around them. They had 
fought for wealth and were now going do spend it. The arts sprang into 
being, and many new forms of literature took the place of the war-song 
and the martial epic poems. The economic position of wometj rose in 
importance and the refinements of life began. And then alter long periods 
of peace arid posterity a critical ago set in, That i.s the age in which we 
now live. Wo cujiuob keep this tendency. The turning ol time’s wheel 
had thrown up treasure so rapidly aud unfailingly that our faculties for 
want of other occupation must need.s begin bo .select, reject, probe, and 
investigate. In other couubrie.s the condition has been followed by the 
decadent age, Will it be the same with us f Will moral force alone be 
sufficient bo keep the arm of her people sleaily, their courage and wits 
keen, aud to ensure grit aud nerve bo a nation, when there is no tangible 
reason for the preservation of these qualities ? 

What, we may ask, are the moral qualities aud idea.s that most 
influence society / Is it nob ture that in our youth, many of us see so 
clearly what brilliant reforms might be made, what definite steps on the 
ladder of progress might be taken, and what excellent and lasting results 
must follow, if only we could persuade other people to listen bo us, and 
worl^ with us. Why is not this done f As we grow older aud focus our 
plana from different angle, we learn the reason, we see that they have lost 
shape and colour; we see them with the eye of the community, nob of the 
individual, and we sea also that they would not have been practicable. 
This then is the function of society. It sifts and rejects current opinion, 
accepting only a modified reaidum of the iuspirabious and aspirations, 
ambitions, extravagant or worthy, that are poured inioit by iti compo- 
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uenti parts. Now atid tbsu, however, an ^xcepbiuo oocurs. A great mau 
of geuiiir*, w« will say, appears and offers something which the oominunitiy 
seises np'in and at ones leaps forward in development, covering in a abort 
time ground, which in the usual course of events would have taken years 
to bring nbout. 

What is a Genius? He is a successfur variation of the type—a 
variation, which has gone to its extreme limit in one direction, and 
if extended the merest trille, would be no longer a genius, but a crank 
or worse. A genius sees more clearly than other people, the connection 
between his own ideas and those ol tlie world. His ideas are not more 
numerous but fewer than those of common men; be knows what to 
eliminate and i.s ruthless in the process. Only one solution, one inven¬ 
tion, one discovery, one achievement, be it the path of a planet, the law 
of life in the forests, the invention of an engine, the painting of a picture, 
can be the right one. and this he knows, and we know also when we see 
it, The real genius is a man of few words and few ideas, but he leaves 
un indelible rccvird on toe virorid’s lustory The problems that vex and 
puzzle other people are all solvable to him. 

The question has bi^ou asked--“Does the Age produce the great 
Man, or does the great Man come first and make his Age ?” Combe, 
Buckle, and Spencer hold the former view. The great man, bliey thought, 
was the outcome of his ago, wibliout the demand tur him, the np^ues- of 
the times, in which he would be appreciated, he could not exist, Carlyle 
held the opposite view that the great man was therein spite of checks 
and hindrances of an uncongenial and unsympathetic ago. Nut nrdy was 
he there, but he completely subdued and modified those surroundings to 
his own views; be made his'age. In truth neither view alone correct, 
for both are needed. The great man and his age react upon and influence 
each other. There are instances of men who have nob been great till long 
after their death, as their age was nob ready for them in their life-time and 
it was left bo a future generation to discover the rightness of that which 
they had vainly attempted to show. Again, there have been instances 
where a man has been born into an age palpitating to receive the rnessage 
that he is hardly ready bo deliver. It is fostered in,him, dragg^-d out 
of him so to speak by all that has led up to it. The greatness of such 
a mao. lies in his power bo cuUeQt and use the scattered fragments of 
material at band. He focusses the vision of a people who are already 
alert bo see. Bu^t the great man and bis age must mutually help eaob 
other. Truth Kinst have an audience ! 

And what i» Truth I Jt is a question that haS’Often been asl?ed, 
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arud will always ba a^ked. Is itJ somolihinj^ rttlabivf) changing witb out 
growth, diff-reDb for some people in the same place and fur ona person in 
diflft'rt'iit, pUcea, varying in fact according bo teraperanienti and circumstance. 
And aflf<;cted by time and place t No. All this may De f-aid about our 
knowledge of trufeb buft nob of briibh ibself. Ttmb is absolut'*;; our power 
to. grasp and under?bend it is relative, and doopens with nso. Toe. 
powers bo unfold is onrs, biiL the limit of the nnloldmg who ahal! 
discover ? All that we, can he certain ol is thai. ^oniewfiere or other 
bhftt limit exists. K B. Bose. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 

HARMONY. 

live »ii a tiuK; of ^'ornioiifc, ('.Cm Tii.uoc strnggie tinni<-d on in 
every plane of human lictivity Everysvh«ro v.o* see, niite;!?, .Tgu.ation, 
claBh .'itid coriflic!:. Materialistic Cornniere i.'t! ism ioiw invaded every aspect 
of life and annihiiated for good or evil, diHfarioa, ieolation and simplicity. 
Industrialism has widened the gnlf beiwtseu Capital and Labour and has 
resulted in tlie unequal devolopmefifc of property and the consequent dis¬ 
placement; of social harmony. In politics, nabi-nai and iiitcruabional 
interests have created sharp conflicts arising from Eace, Colour and 
Religion. Darwinism ha.s found its logical cultnination in the deification 
of the Super-man, who, despising the .slav« morality or reiigit)n. enthrones 
hie Sell like a veritable Hirnnya, as the Lord of the L'niveifio, I'ijl- lecent 
War has revealed the bankruptcy of a civilisation which asseii.-’ itself by 
individualistic and nationalistic competition, which works by exclusion 
and by elimination of the weak. Italian humanism, French rationalism, 
German enlightenment and scientific Meliorism are different forms of an 
inbelleotual movement tending to undermine religion. In Philosophy, 
empiricism, absolution and pragmatism are fighting bbeir eternal fight 
as if mere inbelleob can solve the riddles of life. In religion there is a 
sharp clash between rationalism and revelation, betweqja theism and 
pantheism! In the democracy of thought, every theory tries to uuiver- 
aaliae itself, and eetablish its superiority on the ground of liberty and 
equal opportunity. Never in the history of the world was there so much 
univeraal agitation and tormenting unrest. It is a privilege to live in 
suoh afcormy times of ceaseless strife, and reflect, on the various currents 
and cross currents along which humanity is drifting. Whas lends absorb' 
ipg interest to the enquiry is, do these make for chaos and deluge, or, for 
oosipoe and barmonf f Do the fairy tales of Science reveal an inoreaeing 
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purpose behind all this stress and struggle ? Or, is Life a bale told by an 
idiot—full of sound and fury signifying nothing/ Is the world a dog’s 
curly bail incapable of being straightened or bid for progress / 

The solution lies in optimistic hope that discord is the bast indica¬ 
tion of harmony. Increasing differentiation is itself a sure oriterion of 
increasing unity. The depth of Hell is a measure of the height of Heaven. 
The world weary of wars and worries, longs for lasting harmony and 
repose. We look forward to a new ideal, to a new synthesis which will 
reveal the true perspective of life and assign bo each element its proper 
place and function, The higlier thought of the West i.s now directed to the 
grap of underlying and unifying principle^. Modern history cares more 
for the motives of men then for the history of its leaders. Socialism is 
based on central brutits, The interest in morality is not the interest in 
man but in the principles that dominate his life. Higher criticism in 
theology recognises tho importance of the essential truths of spiritual life. 
The soul of nationalism is to expand into (ho o;oijl of humanity, The 
increasing popularity of ijiternational and cosmopolitan movements is a 
sure indication of the utter failure of cut-throat-competition, and the need 
for harmony and synthesis based on co-operation, fraternity and altruism. 
The pendulum is (bus swinging from the conrerebe bo the general: from 
egoism to altruism ; from matter to spirit. 

India has always stood for a .spiritual synthesi.^ of life constructed 
on renunciation and love, Time and :ignin she has proclaimed from her 
Himalayan tops the expanaiv.' and harmonizing power of spiritual life, 
Some pessimists terrified by the multitudinous differences that persi.sb in 
India despair of a living harmony. To add to the chaos Western contact, 
they say, has introduced a new militant culture which is highly fascinat¬ 
ing on account of its siren voice and sweet seduction. But complexity 
and heterogeneity are e-ssenbial conditions of a larger unity. India is the 
spiritual battle-ground of humanity and warring ideals can be reconciled 
only in this country. 

Thera is a school of thought in India now increasing in prestige 
that religion should be divorced from social and political life on the ground 
that it encourages mysticism and quietism. God’s realisation.is regarded 
as apathetic inertia which kills national activity. The failure of Western 
life reveals the futility of this theory. As Principal Seelie points out in 
the Review oi Reviews, “you must not only believe but act on the belief 
bhSit the rwl strength of nations as of individuals is in moral and spiritual- 
reeouroes.” The TitaU% of a nataon depends on its religious ideals and upon 
its religious men. India was at i?s best at the time its greatest sages. 
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The birbh of a sage is a high watermark in the tide of oivilisabiou. It W 
a cosmio event, The world thrills with joy at his birth. Says Swami 
Vivekanauda : “The sage goes bo a oave and thinks five thoughts. This 
will go through Eternity, pass through mountains and cross oceans. Even 
Ohrists and Buddhas are second-rate men.**. The strongest minds are 
often those of whom, the noisy world hears least. Poets, orators, artists 
and statesmen catch a glimpse of the sage's vision and shake the world. 
When the energy that is conserved in Saraadbi becomes dynamic, there 
swells forth a warmth of life and a wealth of thought which inspires, 
elevates and transfigures the world. 

Foremost among the spiritual and unifying forces of modern life 
stands BAmakrishna Paramahahsa. a living embodiment of harmony 
and peace. He summed op in his life the best ideals of the age and per¬ 
fected them by a practical realisation of truth, His life is the best reflec¬ 
tion and criticism of modern life from the standpoint of religious synthesis. 
His is a message of harmony to a warring world. Some regard him as 
the apostle of social reform ; obhejs find in his life an incarnation of phi- 
ianthropby. But, to us, be appears as a typical Indian seer who placed 
God-realisation before everything else. His was the yearning of the 
Indian Sage, “what is that, knowing which, everything else is knowuf* 
The answer came to him at last in the vision of Samadhio ecstasy. The 
chief value of bis realisation for ns i.s the synthesis and harmony it 
affords of religious experience. 

We propose to consider here the es-sential aspects of that experience 
from a religious and philosophical point of view 

The chief characteristic of Hinduism is its all comprehensiveness 
and tolerance, The following quotation from Monier Williams by no 
means a loverof Hinduism, is a typical expression of its all-embracing uni¬ 
versality;—“Hinduism has something,to offer which is suited to all minds. 
Its very strength lies in its infinite adaptability to the infinite diversity of 
human characters and human tendencies. It has its high spiritual and 
abstract side suited bo the metaphysical philosopher; ids practical and 

coQOl^te side suited to the man of affairs,.its ©sthetic and 

ceretnonial side suited bo the man of poetic feeling and imagination, .its 
quiesoenb and contemplative side suited to the man of peace and lover of 
seclusion/* 

A Hindu writer in the Hindvsihan Review also bears eloquent testi¬ 
mony to its universal character.— “Hinduism ihaa no founder, no single 
{wophet. It is republican in character. It has no personality at its back 
irbose'domination would oripifie the faith itself. Attacked tat one point 
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It) shows itoeif in anobher. Abbacked at all points it proves impregnable. 
It) is nob all idolatry, all pantheism, all theism, all philosophy. It aeoepbs 
all and rejects nothing from the fetish to the fathomless." 

While toleration is thus extolled as the unique strength of Hinduism, 
it is condemned by some as its special weakness. A learned professor 
of philosophy in a local college once told the writer that the 
falsity of Hinduism consisted in its beaching of univeraal tolerance of 
religions. - "Truth," he said, "is one and the interpretation of truth mnkt 
therefore be one. flamanity requires only one model for its guidance. 
I do nob understand bow the educatsd Hiudu can at the same time wor¬ 
ship our Jesus and the grotesque figure of Pillaiyar." A Ohristian writer 
m a pamphlet on "Liberalism and Belief” of Swami Yivekananda and 
Mrs. Besanb says, "Oontradiobories cannot both be true. Either Hinduism 
or Christianity is true. Since Christianity is ture, Hinduism is false.” 
It is often contended that Philosophy with its passion for truth can never 
justify a religion of compromise. These critics, however, mistake the 
omnipeaebrativenes.s of spiritual life for the soulless rigidity of formal 
coDsisbency. Though the Hiudu is all tolerant, he recognises the indivi¬ 
duality of the different systems of philosophy. The orthodox method in 
Hin.mism is often the establishment of one system based on the crushing 
refutation of other systems. As Max Muller observes, each system in 
India bns an individuality which clearly marks it off from other systems. 
Different systems seem bo have existed from the very beginning and each 
teacher is a recognised expositor of a respectable tradition. Sankhya is 
atheistic and demands a multiplicity of souls, subject do the evils of 
metempsychosis. Creation is a progressive emanation of the twenby-fonr 
principles from primal matter or ;Prakriti united with Furusha. Libera¬ 
tion consists in the detucbmeut of Purusba from Frakriti, leading to the 
attainment of Kaivalya. Sankhya denies the existence of a Personal God. 

Toga accepts the teacbinga of the Sankhya but supplements it by a 
belief in Iswara who, 'however, has no vital relation with the Jivas. 
Initiated into the secrets of yogio meditation by a proper Guru,one reaches 
BUpreme Samadbi where consciousness, freed from the taint of matter, 
loses all objectivity and returns to itself. Yaiseshika, like the theory of 
Democritus, traces the origin of things to Primal atoms. The soul 
realising the flux of things and unaffected by it attains to a state of un- 
oonsdims bliss and is for ever freed from sorrow. Nyaya is a philosophy 
of Italeotio Itkit that of Aristotle. Its epistemological method is, however, 
more valuhble iian its PhilosophJ^. It examinee the theories of knowledge 
and ^e tnefliode of Proof with a view to understand the nature of reality 
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and then seoure salvation. Purva Mimarasn affords an elaborate explana¬ 
tion of vedio ritualism, along with the law of Karma. 

The interpretation of Vedanta-as summed up in the autras of 
Badarayana, has given rise to different .schools of thought. According 
to Shankara, Brahman alone is real, and the world is unreal. When 
Brahman is realised, Maya or Illusion disappears. It is a cosmic fiction, 
a figment of the imagination existing only in the relative or Vyavaharic 
state. It is destroyed by the knowledge, in Samadhi, of the absolute 
identity of Jiva and lawara as denoted by the Maha Vakya, ‘ Thou art 
that." The Brahman that is realised in Samadhi is a limitless ocean of 
Life, Light, and Love without the waves of name and form. 

Bamanuja denies the existence of an absolute that is devoid of 
differentiation. To him Brahman is a personal God, Lord Narayana, 
the abode of infinite auspicious qualities transcendental in His ethereal 
glory, at the same time immanent in the world of his Creation. He is 
concrete, universal, a Living Presence, realising Himself in and* through 
his modes and fulfilling Himself in his creation. These modes are the 
Jivas and the world, The Jiva ensouls matter and God ensouls the Jiva. 
God contains in his own nature the possibility of self-realisation in the 
objective reality of His modes. Shankara postulates a lower or Saguna 
Brahman to acoonnt for creation^ar^d a higher or Nirguna Brahman which 
alone is the secondless real reality unconditioned by cosmic Nescience. 
Brahman is, like the substance of Spinoza, existing in itself. It is un¬ 
thinkable like the Being of Parmenides. According to the Vivartha 
Vada of Shankara, duality and differentiation are fictitious figments of the 
imagination arising from Ignorance. Ramanuja in his Shri Bbashya 
subjects this theory to a most searching and elaborate criticism Ibnd 
establishes the Farinama Vada of creation which connotes a progressive 
self-realisation of the absolute. According to Shankara the mind purified 
by Karma Yoga becomes qualified for Bbakti. Bhakti develops into 
Jnana. Jnana is the realisation of the self by a process of elimination, 
that the Atmau is not the five kosas or sheaths, the three bodies, the 
three states or the three Gunas, and by a positive aflSrmation of the iden* 
oity of Jiva and Isvara in the mystic rapture of Samadhi,—A Devotee. 

MANAGEMENT MADE EASY. 

iKe man of tact is of great use in the business world, and is snpre 
to xpajsia his way in life. So many clerks and shopmen are mere machines 
performing their daily round of work in a purely antomat^o manner, 
without ip ijbe least attempting to gnide their hands by their beads, 
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ohabitifl quite refreshing to encounter an individual possessed of that 
ready tact virhioh nob only bells him is to be done in given oiroum- 
stances, bud tells him also Aow ib is to be done, and wAm- The family 
of business baob is one which, although invaluable is easily acquired. 
Ib is only necessary bo keep the eyes open and bo carefully observe what¬ 
ever comes beneabh one’s notice. We would earnestly counsel those of 
our readers who contemplate a business career bo aim ab being some- 
thing more than mere machines. To a cheerful, willing, and zealous 
disposition should be added this irapoitanb faculty of tact. During 
business hours ihc closest attention should be given not only to the 
broad principles upon which business is conducted, but to every detail. 
Be fired with the noble ambition of being the very best man of business 
among your associates, and work steadily to realise your aim. We 
(jonstantly hear complaints of the meagre renumeration which clerks 
and other business employees obtain, and there is a large amount of truth 
in the complaint. Bub look ab many of such employees their work. 
See in what a mechanical, unreasoning way they go about it, and how 
foolish and even idiotic are the blunders they make, and one cannot but 
oonfesl that after all they are paid about avS much us they are worth. 
The shrewd, clear-headed, business-men possessed of real tact and energy 
will always command a reasonable if nob a good price, and bhose who 
wish to make this way in the business world roast acquire a competent 
share of business tact). 

But tact is hI-^o useful to the student. To know how and what 
to study is bn .solve half the problem of how to obtain knowledge, and the 
student should endeavour bo look ab every branch of knowledge in its 
reiah^n.s to the career in life which be desires to carve out for himself. 
Do nob be satisfied with studying something which strikes your fancy, 
but be sure that it is a subject for which you are fitted, and which will 
be of real aseistance to you in your future career. 

All persons differ among themselves as to their capacity, nob only 
for knowledge in the abstract, but for different branches of knowledge. 
One person has a great taste for languages, and a distaste for mathematics; 
another has a strong inoUn#ttod towards natural science, bnt abhors 
literatnre. The individual possessed of ordinary intelligence and of energy 
will be very unlikely to fail in any study which he takes up, but he 
is much more likely to obtain brilliant success ip that branch for whioh 
he is spemaliy adapted. It is here that tact comas in. To accurately 
gauge one's abilttieS and to estiuitite oorrebtly one'e chances of success in 
any partienlay hiuiLnoh of study rec(uires 0on8i4erable tact. 
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Perhaps i»he most) important sphere for the-exeroise of tact is that 
of social life. A large number of persons seem, however, to be entirely 
destitute of it, and they consequently have the unfortunate knack of 
inflicting a large amount of pain upon their acquaintances and friends. 
Such persons invariably say the wrong thing upon every occasion, or say 
the right thing in the wrong place. Even if a compliment be intended, 
it is frequently conveyed in such a manner as to approach very nearly 
the character of an insult. Undoubtedly in such oases o itural want of 
aptitude produces the unpleasant result, but it is impossible to entirely 
acquit the individuals them,selves of sfriou.s blame. To blurt out un 
pleasant truths, and to express oneself in language which is liable to 
cause pain, argues a certain amount of moral as well as of mental obli¬ 
quity; and it is the paramount duty of every due to guard against such 
:i perniciou® habit, or to keep altogether .silent. In promiscuous company 
it is necessary to .steer our course and feel our way with great skill and 
judgment, if we would avoid wounding the .snsceptibilitie.s o| others; but 
the individual possessed of genuine tact can readily effect this, while the 
person destitute of that valuable quality will be sure to commit himself. 
In order to act with tact in such circumstances, it is necessary to keep 
thoroughly cool and retain possession of one’s faculties, otherwise a person 
who in the ordinary way possesses .tact may be found deficient in it on 
aa emergency. It is an unfortunate fact that a largo number of person.^ 
in this world require ‘'managing,” and it i“t sometirae« our duty as well 
as our interest to honour them—which of cour-e can only' be effected 
by the exercise of tact. How delicately some can, in such a case, touch 
Che weak points in a man’s character, how carefully bis prejudices and 
antipathies are haodled, and all this without deviating a hair’s-breadth 
from the truth! And here it should be said that tact by no means implies 
the perversion or suppresion of the truth; such a practice is diplomacy 
and chicanery incompatible with honesty. 

But in action as well as in speech there is a necessity for the exercise of 
tact. Actions, which may be in themselves perfectly justifiable, by being 
performed at unseasonable times become objectionable. On the other hand, 
a painful or distasteful duty, which we may be compelled to perform, loses 
much of its unpleasantness if the time of its performance be wisely chosen, 
In this, as in everything else where tact is valuable and where is it not/— 
its exercise depends upon the extreme thoughtlessness and that considera¬ 
tion for th« feelings of others which are implied in the character of a 
high^^red lAdy or g6n|®9mao—a oharocter in which wealth or birth by no 
lueans necessarily form^pArt, but which isessenticHf cultured andrefthedj. ’’ 
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In endeavonring to instruct] others, or to impart information of any 
kind, tact is a valuable^q^aUty. Every one is at times called upon to 
give information upon matters with which he is acquainted, and this 
task may be much more pleasantly and sabisfaotoriiy performed by the 
exercise of a little tact. This is principally displayed in the skill with 
which self is kept out of the matter. Eeraember that it is your know* 
ledge, and hot your personality which is desired, and you will best eflFeob 
your object by making the first personal pronoun subordinate to the 
third. It is also necessary to avoid assuming too much knowledge and 
giving yourself too great :ur of superiority over the person who is seeking 
information. It is quite possible to maintain any necessary dignity 
without unpleasantly impressing others with your fancied superiority, 
The same necessity for tact exists in a supreme degree in the endeavour 
ho warn or cdun.sel others ;\s to their conduct. If we are to be of any 
use in the world, and are bo leave our mark behind ns even in a humble 
way, it will occasionally be our duty to endeavour bo persuade others to 
abandon vicious or mistaken courses, and bo walk in the path of honour 
and integrity. In this, if in anything, tact is necessary; how often it 
is conspicuous by its absence 1 The bracts and pamphlets that are so 
frequently thrust '-with the best of intentions, no doubt—-into the hands 
of the passengers in the street, are frequently very ill-titned. For the 
same rea<Jon well-meant endeavours bo rescue the young from evil courses 
frequently terminate in failure or worse, fiven to chide or counsel a 
bosom friend is a bask requiring the utmost gentleness and tact but bo 
attempt the same with a stranger is a task infinitely more difficult, and 
one for which but few are qualified. 

Tact is a very useful quality bo debate of any kind; indeed, it may 
be regarded as the highest development of logic. To gauge accurately 
an adversary’s powers, to adroitly parry his attacks, and to oppose him 
with skill, are the highest proofs of the possession of logical tact. This 
possession is one by no means bo be despised, In the small as well as 
in the great affairs of life, the faculty of impressing upon others one’s own 
view of a question or of a course of conduct is extremely useful and 
beneficial. The art of persuation to which every one has frequent occasion 
to resort, is only a high development of tact combining as it does the 
faculty of careful observation and adroit reasoning, with that skill ip 
avoiding pfcDOC! which is so rare an aocomplishnient. 

There is a qlaes of indjyidqals the members of which deepiee ^Mst. 
and look upon ik ^ an absurd concession to weaknesses of others. 
There are the "plain-spoken” people, the individuals who pride them- 
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•elvee apun always apeakiog bbeir mind, and sayiug whab they have bo 
say wibhoub beating about bbe best. The great objeotion bo thesean- 
dividuals is that the plain-speaking is all one side. Should you happen tio 
pay bheaa in bheir own coin and bo express youraelt freely bo them, they 
are extremely ready bo bake offence. As a matter of fact, there attitude 
towards others is the result either of gross conceit or of impenetrable 
stupidity, and their chief reason for objecting to the exercise of taet is 
bhat they themselves to be so immaculate that there can be no uecesaiby 
for others to exercise it towards them The blunt, clumsy individual 
who professes contempt for bbe feelings cf others, may be, and often is, 
honest, but he cannot possibly be very wise. To employ tact is not only 
advisible—it is our duty. A due regard for the feelings of others is an 
essential feature, and to do whab we have, bo do in the best possible 
manner as imperative as it is obvious. To speak out boldly when our 
principles are in quesbiou, or whqp wo deem the truth to be imperilled, 
IS our bouuden duty, but at the same time we must remember that, as 
Solomon tells us, there is "a time to keep silence,” as well as "a time 
to speak.” 

Undoubtedly the art of management is one which the greatest 
possible pains should be taken to acquire. We are all of us doing our 
best to succeed in the world, and success comes as a rule to those wbo, in 
the conduct of themselves and their affairs, manage best. There is such 
a thing as good forbuue, but in the nine cases out of ten, wbat appears to 
be only the result of a happy chance is really due to dexterous measure¬ 
ment. Let us then study this art with all the zeal of which we are 
capable : wbo knows but that it may be mure useful than all cUssioal 
learuingi or than the most profound acquaintance with science, in advan¬ 
cing us to positions of usefulness and influence ? K. B. Bosk. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

By Syt. Prabhatkiran Dutta, Shibpur. 

“Health is bbe vital principle of hWm”—Thompson. 

“Health is besb for mortal man; next beauty ; thirdly, well-gobben 
wealth ; fourthly the pleasure of youth among friends.”— Simonides. 

Plhis is a subject which cannot be properly considered in abstraction 
from the wide subject of onlbura under which it is included. Bub that 
ie for boo wide a subject bo be exhausted in this short compass. Moreover, 
the other aspects of culture receive some amount of attention in this 
ctmntiy, though they are far from being wbat they should be. But at 
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ieseib wti are on bbe way of reaiieing them, and tiheir importsanoe iegeueraliy 
admitted. Bub the aspect of culture with which I qm going bo deal has 
nob received much abbunbiou in this country, and in some circles it is 
altogether excluded from the scope of culture in general, It would nob be 
an exagerabion to say bhab physical culture is looked upon with a certain 
degree of scepticism. 1 want in this short paper to impress its importance 
ID man’s life. Physical culture generally suggests the piobnre of a fine 
development of the muscular system ; certainly the development of the 
muscular system is an important part of physical culture, but it is some¬ 
thing more as 1 will try bo show in the sequel. 

1 have eaid bhab physical culture forms part of the general subject 
of culture, and so I will have to refer to it from time bo time bo bring out 
its true significance. Also I want t>o preface bbe consideration of physical 
culture by an examination of the relative importance of mind and body, 
as bhab will help us in determining itg true place in man’s life. Such a 
consideration will also enable us bn seeits purpose and thus give usan idea 
of whab it should be. Hence ibe lelabive imporbanoe of mind and 
body :—Mind always appears in connection with the body. We do nob 
know, even if it can be shown to be possible, a disembodied mind. I do 
nob want bo bring in a metaphysical discussion of Immortality, whether 
bhe soul is something quite disbiucb from the body, whether it persists in 
its continued exisbence even after bhe dissolubion of its physical basis, 
It is sufficient for ray purpose bhab it always does appear in connection 
with a body. Nob only so, but bhe connection between mind and body is 
of the closest possible kinds. It is a matter of common experience that 
injury bo bhe physical body is attended with severe pain or injury to bhe 
mind. Pathological cases and records show bhab mental derangement i« 
often due bo injury to bhe brain, which from various other considerations 
can be shown bo be bhe physical basis of mind Ibis perfectly dear that 
mind and body are closely related bo each other, 

Bub while that is true, it is true ab bhe same time bhab mind is by 
far the more important of the two. The human mind is a unique creation. 
If there is any truth in evolnbion, bbe human mind finally emerges as 
the result of a tedious and laborious process of upward progress. We feel 
our life most internally rather than externally. Without mind what is 
body but A strange antomation? It is mind that uses tbe body for it» own 
ends. The body possesses dignity simply because it is *'the place of the 
gqal’* f Stones and such other inanimate things have d& intrinsic value 
for themselves because tjbey are deprived of bhe possession of mentality. 
They have valq.e for other things, they are means bo other tiiuage. 
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Bat man, as Kaub trulj Wid, is an end in himself, than it, he ii nob 
ralnaWe for other purposes, as the stones but has inbnnisio value fof 
himself:^' And why f because be bAs the privilege of possessing mind. 
Besides, the body itself is known through mind. Mind is like the sub: 
as in the microaohm the sun discloses everything together with its own 
self, so in the mioroeosm the mind makes the existence of the body and 
its own existence felt, As the universe is dark without the sun, the body 
is meaningless without the mind. The true relation between mind and 
body is the same as that obtaining between the artiUcer and his instru¬ 
ment. Milid is the muster, body the' servant. It is a strange and nearly 
perversion of nature that Hometimea body dominates the mind, passion 
gets the better of reason, appetite wins the lordship over man's higher 
nature. .This should nob be. It is the essential nature of reason to guide 
the body. The body should rigonrously ba k^pb down, 

BENGALI VRATAS. 

By Babu Fani Bhusan Chatterj/, B. A., LL, B,. Benares. 

I. 

(Iprandmobher sits taking her beads. Little Gamala, a pretty girl 
of five, comes tripping to her and says, ‘Gran'ma’, the sun is up and 'tis 
getting late. We are all ready for the Vrata. Wo are waiting for you. 
Come you at once." 

Little Oamala skips away. In a short time Grandmother rises and 
follows her. She goes bo where the Tulsi plant is. Id is in a corner 
outside the cottage. The place has been nicely cleaned overnight by the 

girlj,_not a particle of dust or a bit of straw to be seen anywhere. On 

one side are a few flower plants. 

' Facing the Tulsi plant which is on the east side and seabed on three 
kusasans are three young girls. The eldest, Amaba, is eight years old. 
She and little Oamala are sisters. The girl sitting in the middle, Saraju, 
six years old, is a neighbour’s daughter. She is Kayasbha by caste, while 
Amata and Oamala are Brahmans. Saraju has no sisters, so she comes to 
Grandmother bo be initiated in the Vrata along with Amaba and little 
OamaU. Resides, her mother is only five and twenty and Grandmother 
is seventy 1 Grandmother is so wise, she knows so many things, she tells 
snob nice stories 1 Everybody loves Qrandmother and no wonder. 

Grandmother asks, "My dears, have you taken your bath in the riverf” 

The girls reply. " We have, Gifan'ma' " ‘Wery good. You have put on 
clean clothes too, I see. You have eaten nothing, have youf" "Wo have fatted**’ 
"You have done right. Are you bent on ‘taking’ this Vrata ?’’ "We are.” 

8 
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"You are good girls. Well bheu, this is ‘Hari Oharau Vraba/ Ib is 
takeu ou the firetiMiay of a New Year—^n bhe first day of bhe moobh of 
Baisakli, You must do bbis Yrsfaa everyday iu Baisakb. lu bhts way 
for four Baisakha wibbout a break, lb will make you happy. 

"Now, each of you bake one of bhe copper pla^s, place ib in front of 
you and with Sandal paste draw upon ib bhe two feeb of Hari." 

Amaba and Sarju do bbeir drawings. Qrandmobher draws for libblc 
Camla. Grandmobber’s drawing is of course more beautiful than that of^ 
eibber of bhe other two girls. 

Then Grandmother says, "Now for bhe Vrata. Each one of you 
bake with your fingers two or three flowers and some Doorba, and repeat 
this man bra after me :— 

"Hari’s feeb have been smeared with sandal. 

Hari in Yaikunbha says : 

' 'Why are my feet so deliciously cool to-day ? 

What devotees are worshipping ray feeb ? 

What boons do they crave f’ 

‘Tliey crave— 

A fabhet,like Himalaya, 

And a mother like Manoka, 

And a lordly husband, 

And a aou-in-law that will grace any Sabha, 

And ever- cheerful brothers, 

And beautiful daughbers-in-law. 

And a devar like Lakaahmana, 

And servants, maids, bright utensils, 

And furniture, clothes, cabbie, and paddy.’ 

‘They wanb— 

Ked vermilion ou bbeir foreheads, 

Lips ever red with betel. 

And sons seven.’ 

•Sons sballlbo born that will never die, 

They never shall shed a bt ar,' ” 

‘ There is another mantra after this, my dear girls. Ib is this— 

•‘Let me place sons in my husband’s arms. Let me then die in the 
Qinges." 

"My children, repeat this mantra three times. Then bow to Hari 
with a calm mind.” 

"Well, now t&row bhe flowers and Doorba that are in your bands in 
tht river. The Vrata is done,” 



HINDU ORTHODOXY & CONSTITUTIONAL 

REFORMS. 

Hindns can be properly represented bbroiigh the institutions to 
which they are habituated. The communal principle of representation 
may therefore under the ciroumstancea, prove more suited to such coudi- 
tiona as prevail in India. There ia no gainsaying the fact that their 
interests as Hindus are special, peculiar and precious. They have their 
civilization, their ideals and their institiitioufl to defend from iconcoolaats 
materialists and the Europeanised amongst their own country men. These 
interests cannot be defended or protected by the products of a heterogenous 
suffrage. For the representation of the Hindus the castes and Mahajans 
and panohayats may prove the most convenient satisfactory and appro¬ 
priate machinery. The Hindus are quite well constituted and organised 
for the purposes of representation. The result of such electorates would 
be that the people would be completely represented by men who are more 
in line with the general ideals and views of the people. 

In order to provide for the representation of the better interests of 

the nation the high priests of all the denominations may he provided with 

• 

representatives in the councils of the realm. On review of the principal aim 
in representation It may be advisable to admit the representatives of large 
associations of a certain strength, as well as the nominees of the high 
priests of India. The representatives especially of bona-fide religion! 
associations would fill an important position in repre.sentiug the Hindu 
people. A more extension of the present system may tend to emphasise 
t.he two parties at present extant. Especially in India such a turn in 
political affairs would be most harmful to public interests. It may be 
useful to suggest the substitution wherever convenient, of the principle 
of election by the principle of nomination subject to popular votes so as to 
substitute the principle of constant political agitation, by that of general 
political supervision. 

India is a continent containing several nationalities the chief and 
the most ancient amongst them being the Hindu. We need love the 
Mhsalmans, Buddhists, 0hristiBp8,Parsie, as our hretbern but we probably 
none of ns, would wish that we and they should mix to form a hybrid 
nation. The Hindus should ho represented as Hindus, no new notions 
being allowed to interfere with their claims. The caste is a much misun* 
derestood institution. It unites certain families into a larger social unit, 
and oVgahises society by a principle of hierarchy of virtue, vocation and 
heredity, avoiding thereby much of the rancour and heart-burpings due 
tp uoiT-iru'ganizaticn of society. It prc.yides for s real and vigilant control 
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of nooiefey by homjyg^ncihy, ai reIa)>ioiW)bipS wuotig 6he di£fereoi) groups 
and has prOiVed a poteul; meaus of dfvslopmeuti of special traits and 
faculties of great utility, It has served as a wonderful means for eeoaomic 
distribution and as a brake against abnorpial unworthy and unnatural 
monetary auibitions, Indian insbibutiuns can hardly be understood without 
a proper, reverent and well directed study ; they do nob bear any amend¬ 
ments by European models. 

Strange and analogous as in the position of Hindu community, we 
can hardly thank the British Government sufficiently for the policy of 
religious non-interference. The policy should be preserved till the Govern¬ 
ment becomes truly representative and protector of the best spirit of the 
people. If "the development of culture of each national unity is an end 
for which the Empire exists" (p. 118), the claims of the Indian nation¬ 
alities to develop on their own lines should be allowed and respected. It 
is natural that Indians .should claim to be governed by their own law, 
Hindu or Mahomedan as the case may be, in their own country. The 
limitation of the legislative fuiie'diohs of the abate is a safe-guard against 
the tentative vagiiaries, immediate interests and personal tendencies of the 
legislature. The Hindu polity whieh is our proudest possession is 
embodied in the laws of Manu ; to govern according to those laws is in 
the best interests of the Aryan people. The tendency of modern legisla¬ 
ture is towards the extenuation uf weaknesses, mitigation of punishments 
and'easy discharge ; nnd its general effect is to allow crime and fraud to 
increase; when it should have laid st.’onger checks in view of increased 
temptation of modern time.s. 

The discontent which is roused by western culture has been fanned 
by economic conditions touching all the people alike An unparalleled 
and accelerating rise in the prices of necessities without a proportionate 
increase in the income has put before them a tangible, real new evil, 
Our present position is a retribution of our own sins and degeneration. 
Millions are wasted every year in articleaof luxury, The price of the 
new articles of luxury bears no proportion to that of the articles which 
they replace. We believe that luxuries should be curtailed. Our friend# 
insist on producing articles here but not on reducing jheir use. Ib is 
enormously difficult, costly and risky to create new industriiee, apart from 
vMt sums required for experiments. Simplicity pf life has helped us iu 
waya undreamt of. 

It is true that with 1%e Indian religious culture the market for 
luxuries will i»tur%Uy decline. But it will bf aalow^ungrudgable natural 
process, ^he of.Britjdt^ ib India are npt surely-tiio mterests of 
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British tradfcrti. They are widetj better and noblur. They re{er ui the 
whole Bribieh natiou, to ibe failing culture and to its whole prestige iu 
history. 

The exploitation of India has made the people practically miserable 
by raising the prices of their staple food and articles of daily uec^sities. 
The view of the income of the average Indian demands that all political 
betterment must begin with proper protection of Indian food-8tu6Ps against 
the internal speculator as well as the outward exporter. A nation should 
<■ have its prices oo-ordinated to its average iooorae. It is not necessary 
that they belevelized with those of other countries Some way should be 
found to put the economics of the country la the bauds of the bouu'fide 
representatives of the people who are for cheaper prices and less luxuries. 

The most cherished ends of the people and their higher minds in 
particular may be summed up briefly as the conservation of the Indian 
ideals and civilization iu their totality and integrity. The British people 
have done a great mistake in belittling our national heritages. We were 
put down as balf-barbarians^erbaps because it pleased God to make os 
your subjects. It has deeply wounded our just national pride and it 
behoves you to make generous amends for this injustice to our status in 
human civilization. 

The discontent of the people is not likely to cease until at least the 
nominal headesfaip of the executive shall vest iu an Indian prince of 
ancient and venerable traditions. This couni^e however may not be held 
feasible under the present combination of circumstanoe.s But. it would 
not be irapos.siblc to appoint a triple council at the head of the Government, 
consisting of three princes—the one a Rajput, the other a Mahomedau and 
the third an English, prince. If the beadhsip of the Government be 
settled on such a council the most formidable of the n itiou’s complaints 
shall have been remedied. People will be satisfied with no change in the 
machinery of the Government for, it is a question more or less of national 
sentiment. 

Next to Swarajya t^e desire of' the people is to have good Govern, 
menti, they do not want simply to change their masters nor tothave 
tri^adies of Municipalities to be repeated and confirmed on a larger scale. 
Wc waqt^ot only that we ahpuld be understood by our ruleri, not only 
that we should be ruled by Indians but that we should be ruled by rulera 
who affl alive with the Indian ideals of life. 

Qur feelinge have been deeply affected by the new proposals and we 
regafd contemplftl^fid westernixations against the greatiest rights and 
privileges of ottr people, and wa pejrceive in it an ipatrument which wQuld 
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slowly and ioaperceptibly grind the essentials and peculiar features of oiir 
civilization. Facts tend bo show bhab agibabion is the way which works 
with the Governmenb, Ordinarily ib may be so, bnh India is bheold clergy¬ 
man of human race, and you will give him hia due. l^ere are three ways 
before yon. The British people have to decide ..whether they shall grant 
a measure of Self-Government bo India on republic democratic principle 
and leading her thus to wesbernizabiou, ruin her ancient heritages and 
remain in history as the men that fixed the machinery which may crush 
the greabestj'civilization on earth. Or whether you will rule by clever 
balances of parties giving bit and hit until the people screwed to excesses 
by poverty and propagandists reduce your Governmenb to the height of 
inconvenience. Or whether in accordance with the claims of your Cation 
and the ancient rights of the people you will enbriist most of the practical 
part of the Government of the country co its noblest representatives: 
recommending snflficient safe-guards for the happiness of the pedple and 
providing adequately for India’s connection with the British Empire. 
The point is whether India should commit itself to the westernization of 
its politics and politicalization of. its ideals. The Whole question now 
is what shall De the character of the new Self-Government that shall 
make India good and happy. In granting such a self-Government or 
such a Swarajya only, would the British nation fulfil their noble trust; 
any other dispo<»al of India that may make ib more discontented more 
disunited and more demoralized and impiou'* would tantamount to the 
betrayal of that Uu.-t and would morally revolt upon the nation that 
acquiesced in it headlong. 

May God grant you the judgment, the catholicity and the strength 
to do justice to the Indian people. To that great Disposer of nations and 
Light of the intellect, do we commend your nation and to Him we 
commend ourselves, our rights and our destiny. J. Ray, M. A. 


SANKARACHAJ^XA. 

is impossible to fit the place of Sankara’s birth with any 
accuracy. But tradition says that he was born ahonb the year 788, 
probably ab‘ the village of Kaljadi In Malaber. He belonged to" th^' 
Namui^ri class of Brahmans. 

The hoy’s early years were spent in the usual way. He was Initiated 
intb the mysterite of the alphabet at the proper time and soon disohVered 
ubsommoU intelUgence fmd grasp. In bis seyenth year be was about fa 
be iriyestid witb tbe saffiped ttriag when bis ft^er/d^d? His mothbr bad 
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it done later and aeut him bu leurn the \'‘edas aud the,, Vedaugas—from 
whom, we are nob told. As haa bean said of several others, ib has been 
done of Sankara that he bad learned all bhe Vedas aud Shasbras in bwo or 
Ihreeyeate—by bhe eighth year, be had finished his course I After hif 
return from the Guru's home, where be had been staying for some years, 
/abburs who had daughters to marry offered bo get him married. Now 
lb is absolutely unheard of among Nambudris, at any time in their 
history, that a boy was married about his eighth year. One or the other 
of these statements therefore has to he rejected and so we may regard bhe 
age as having been given iu a oareiees manner or with intent to add to 
the Guru’s divinity. We shall therefore reject ib and say that Sankara bad 
now attained bhe marriageable age and just cunie back to his own house 
having by this time completed his study of bhe Shasbras, we need 
nob doubt, promise of some kind of future for himself. We may 
thank God that in the case of this Guru, at all events, these crutches are 
absolutely unnecessury — we have the greatest of his miracles, tue oommeu- 
■ banes, and other works, and they can sati.sfy the most ardent miracle- 
seekers. 

Sai;kar’s student, life being over, proposals of marriage began to be 
seriously entertained and his mother was busy consul ting astrologers about 
horoscopes of girls. Oue day about this time we are told that the Sage 
Agustya aud other sages called at Sankar’s house and the talk turning on 
his age, Agastyu i-emiuded the mother of her choice and told her that 
her son was destined to die at an early age. We may perhaps bake this 
'Statement to raeuu that the' astrologers that were consulted as regards 
marriiige were of opinion that an enemy sat at the House of Life in his 
horoscope—a familiar enough oocurreoen, in India. So many marriages 
have been prevented by such oonsiderabious, Perhaps also we are to 
understand that this discovery has he^ten^d the place that Sankara bad 
formed within himself to renounce and become a Sanyasin, towards 
which by nature ho had been inclined. Anyhow bhe talk of marriage 
was soon followed up by a serious proposal of his to renoupce. The 
mother as is usual.in similar cases bewailed her sad fate, her loneliness 
and the like during life and the absence of any oue else to attend to hefi 
funeral rites after death. (The reader perhaps needs lumindiug that 
a Sanyasin having renounced the world and severed ail the ties binding 
him to it, is prohibited by bhe hhastras from humbling himself before 
men (parents inclusive) or doing funeral rites to his parents—both which 
prohibitions we shall see Sankara set at naught in the case of his mobbe|). 
He assured his mother however, fclat, Sanyasin or no Sanyuein, he would 
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always be ready fco attend to bar spiritual needs. Even then his mother 
was not pacified, and Sankara was revolving within himself some plan of 
effecting his purpose. 

One day mother and 8oa< went to have their bath at the river which 
then was in^ floods and as he was having bis plunge, be felt, that 
a croeodile was pulling him by the foot and at once he shouted in a load 
voice, “I am gone, dear mother, the crocodile ie dragging me down. Let 
me have the satisfaction of dying a Sauyasin and give me the permission 
needed; I shall then die in peace !'' The. mother in this crisis could not 
hesitate and so at once called, him Sanyasin. We might imagine it to 
have occurred in any way we please. Perhaps there was a real peril and 
Sankara meant what be said and secured what is known as renouncing in 
a crisis. Perhaps he feigned it to force his mother's hands and saw no 
barm in doing it. However it was, be emegred from the water a Sauyasin 
and having repeated bis promise bo his mother and having, placed her 
under the care of his relatives, bu whom he likewise assigned all the 
substance, be left Kaladi in search of Quru with a view to get himseif 
formally initiated into holy orders, the mother following him with 
tearful eyes. 

Western India had always been, as has been noted, the stronghold 
of Hinduism. Certain localities had become recognised as seats of 
learning and sanctified in the fames of some great Rishis. The several 
branches of learning, had had their recognised founders and traditional 
leaders. In other words, the Vedanta Sutras of Badarayan, or the 
Karma Sutras of Jaimini or other Sutras of that kind, being iieqessarily 
brief and requiring much reading between the lines, had been taking up 
by particular 'Schools’ in various parts of the country and the traditional 
interpretations put up on them carefully treasured up and handed down by 
oral teaching. Of sucb seats of learning Sankara was led to choose one 
'on ^e bank of the Nurmada'r-evidently a hermitage, occupied at thia 
time by a great Yati of the name of Govind. His predecessor, immediate 
or a little remote, was Gandrpada of Sankhya commentary fame. Hardly 
anything more has come down to us of Govind, than that he taught Sankara 
Ibe germs of his philosophy. But &s we find that in every work that 
Sankara has left behind he subsoribea himself reverentially as the disci|ke 
of HrS Govind Bhagawat ^tpada, we might take it to prove the great 
eetoem that Sankara had for his teacher and his obligations bo him. 
Sadhai-a s^feo pa^ bfe respeOts to his Parnma Guru—i. e., the teacher^s 
teiitAkhr-^vindapada, that making it certain that the latter had- Jutt 
preceded Govind. 
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The desoripbion of bhe first meeting of Goviad and his pupil ii given 
both by Madbava and Ohitvilaaa. The former ia perhaps ab bis worst 
here for he makes Sankara go bo bbe hermitage, oasb himself ab the Yatrs 
feet, and being aeked who he was, answers “Master, I am neither fire, nor 
air, nor earth, nor water—none of these, but the Sapreme Spirit shining 
nnderneatb phenomena.” In other words, he talks Advaita long before 
he' learns it—absnrd in conceptian, absurd in task. Obitvilasa is in* 
finitely more sensible; only be locates bhe hermitage in the Himalayas. 
Sankara goes bo Govind and pays his respects—and being asked who he 
was, says “I am bhe son of Sivsguru, a Brahmin of Kerala. My father died 
in my childhood and I was brought up by my mother. ‘ I have had a 
fair course in the Shastras,” and he goes on to give the crocodil’e incident 
already noted and requests that His Holiness might be pleased bo formally 
invest him with bhe robe of sanyasin. 

Satisfied with this account, ‘‘Govind Yoti.’’ recived this pupil with 
pleasure and, having made him go through the formalities needed, began 
to teach him the philosoply he bad learned of Qovindpada—among other 
things the art of interpreting bhe Vedanta Sutras according to traditional 
methods. How long the course lasted we cannot bell but it mnsb have 
been fairly long. Ab length having taugnb him all that he could, Govind 
desired Sankara to go tq Benares first and afterwards from one of the 
peripaxetio teachers of Hinduismi n whom post-Buddhistic India abound¬ 
ed Sankara accordingly went to Benares and in that centre of learning 
soon distinguished himself in the dialectics and philosophy and began to 
attract pupils from varions quarters. Among these was a young Brah¬ 
man from bhe land of Cholas, i. e., from Ohithambarara or some part of 
Tanjore. He was admitted as a novice with the name of Padmapada and 
his devotion to the Guru was unbounded. He therefore became specially 
endeared to him, which having raised some impatience in the minds of 
other pupils, Sankara on one occasion put his faith bo the best in their 
presence by making him walk across the Ganges as on solid ground, which 
be did because he had the mustard seed of faith which moves mountains. 

The order in which lie wrote his works is not known to us, but 
judging from analogy it is clear he must have attempted small things 
before beginning great ones. There is a tradition that he began on com¬ 
menting on the thousand names of Vishnu (Vishnu Sabasramam) and there 
is nothing improbable in it. Many of the small things given in the 
appendix must have been done before he proceeded to comment on the chief 
Upankhads, or the Gita, finally the Vedaota Sasla-as, which are the 
most important of his works and are exactly such as pan, wifebottt dPBh|, 

4 
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be ascribed to him, These writi-ji^s as a uiatter of course, follow uo system, 
or only that, if any, which the original works commented upon, follo^,. 
This is one reason why the ordinary reader cannot understand Sankara. 
To make him intelligible, the main doctrines of his philosophy must be eat 
down iu somthing like a logical order and the arguments adduced by 
him in defence of each also-set forth. We invite the reader, fireb of all, 
bo grasp the very fundamental principle of Sankara’s philoaophy-the 
primary nature of self-intuition. In his commentary on the aaveutb 
apporism of the bhiid pada, second chapter of Sariraka Mimamsa, Sankara 
saysj "The self is nob contingent hi the case of any person; for it ie self- 
evident. The self is not established by proofs of the existence of bbe self.” 
Later on he says:" Nor is it possible tu deny such a reality; for it is bbe 
very essence of him who would deny it." He then proceeds bo show that 
this primary and self-evident intuition of self is the basis of all other 
kinds of knowledge, whether perceptive, or inferential, direct or indirect, 
present, past, or future. 

The commentaries of the Gita are said to discover some amount of 
impatience in regard to those who object to an unmarried ^yCiHSig. aaan 
burning out Sanyasiu—evidently the expression of .personal feelings. 
One day Sankara was going along the street with bis.jiupik to have his 
QooD-batb at the Ganges. A Ghandala was passing by him, when the pupils 
shouted bo ask him bo clear the road as Brahmins do in some parts of India 
to this day. The man, however, turned about and asked the Guru how 
be might consistently teach Advediism and practise such foolish observances. 
The Guru was struck by the answer and its pertinency to the occasion 
called forth five slokas forming ''Mamesha Panchaka," every one of which 
ends, "He who has learned to look on phenomena in Ibis Light is my 
true Guru, be he Oiiandala or the twice-born. This is my conviction.” 
How the Ohandala was able to make that kind of 'answer we are nob told, 
bi^ all difficulties are avoided by calling him Siva in disguise. Another 
and one of the most popular of the Guru’s minor songs is said to have 
had a sitotlar origin.—Ibis a poem of about 12sloka3 whose purport is,' 
"Worship Govinda, worship Govinda. 0 fool! When thou art face to 
iioe with death at the appointed time, it is not the repetition of an 
K^orism of grammar that is going to save thee.” 

In this manner Sankara lived for several years either at BenarM 
or at Badari at times, to be free from bustle and disturbauoe, oomposilig. 
his #oii^»H%libmitting m ihe wise men of those parts and -developing 
light of criticisms or controversies. Those wise men aro 
Jatminis and-GAudapada3-<-jn other ^ords eitfc^er the re^ 
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ted foiaaders of^aoh sohool of bhougbb or the greabeeb names iu oonnecbioti 
“Vya’sa” on ooe occasion came bo Sankara’s abode as an old 
hOiAd lbd learning from his papih that he had oommenbed on bhe Sutras 
of b|S leaking, engaged in a di.spubabion with him on some knotty point 
for A whole week, bill Fadmapada finding neither side disposed tw give 
wiy, Interposed and prayed that the Avbars of Vishnu and Siva might 
desist'abd give the world peace ! This being interpreted, can only mean 
that there was a good deal of wrangling over Sankara's commentaries 
of the Vedanta Sntras. 

Wt now come to a consideration of bhe means proposed by San¬ 
kara for obtaining liberation and bbe processes througb which, according 
to him, bhe soul obtains ib. Bub before endering into a proper die- 
OUBsion of these subjects, we shall briefly notice Sankara’s view of in- 
oarnation, both because it is an impurtanb doctrine of speculative philo¬ 
sophy and because ib is closely connected with Sankara’s view of ethical 
and spiritual life, lb must be clear from wbab we ha^e already said bhab 
Sankara bolds a doctrine which may be called bhab of universal incar¬ 
nation. Every so called finite being is, according to him, an incarnabiou 
of bhe Deity, inasmuch as bhe self he calls his own is really bhe Supreme 
Self, It is only our ignorance thab hides our idenbiby with Brahman, and 
this igqorance is quibe removable by knowledge. When bbis ignorance 
is removed we realise bbe crubh of the Mahavakyas ( greab utterances of 
bhe Vedanta—;So-ham’ {Isopanishad, 16.)—I am He. ‘Aham’ ‘Brahma- 
smi’ {Brihadarttnyaka, 1. 4 - lO).—I am Brahman and ^'Tmttvam asi' 
( Obhandogya, VI 8, )—Thou art That, utberances which Sankara is 
never tired of repeating. Nevertheless, this idenbiby of God and mao, 
however real and essential, has to be discovered througb a process in bhe case 
of. the ordinary individual. The question now is, is there, or has there 
ewr been any individual in whom bhe consciousness of Identity with the 
Daily is eternal and nob discoverable through a process t In other words 
baa God ever inoomabed Himself—manifested Himself as an individual 
likapOlielves with body, sensorium and understanding like ours t It is 
siddeoh Ike several passages in bis work, specially from the intro- 
djifitipn his commentary on the Bhagavab Gita, that he accepts the 
doobeine of Shri Krishna. 

, W® Bow, ao««e to a consideration of Saokar’s view of Karma* Aooord- 
(there ai^ four stages of spiritual progress, and aeoordingly as 
ojuA'^oomih^ea one or auother' of these stiages at the time of bis death, he 
ohieipa one or another of four corresponding gatis (fates or oondibiomyi 
iO Ihh followiDg hie departure from bhe world. In his oommen* 
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tMty ou bhe Ckhandogya Upanishad, ^BrihadaranycAa, VI* 2, aud 
elsewhere he speaks of bhesa four stages and .the fates bo which they 
lead. The lowest is that in which man—’and wbab is said of man applies 
to other orders of being also—does nob subject himself to any Vedic 
discipline, bob lives a life of pure impiilnff unchecked by any higher law. 
Such men, when they die, are reborn in the form of some lower animal 
such as a fly...insect. The next higher stage is that in which mao per¬ 
forms the duties prescribed in the Srutis and the Smriits, bub acquiree no 
knowlege regarding the gods he worships. The highest reward allotted 
to this stage is the attainment of the lunar regions through the way called 
the pitri-yam —the path of the means and the enjoyment, for a time, of 
the joys provided there. When these are over, with the exhaustion of 
the enjoyer’s punya (merit), which, however great, is nevertheless a 
perishable thing, be comes down and is re-born. The third higher stage 
is that in which the performer ofprescribed in the Skastras adds 
to his virtuous deeds a knowledge of the Deites worshipped by him. 
The highest good known in this stage is the Apara-Brahman or the 
Hiranyagarva. The highest reward assigned to this stage is the attain¬ 
ment of Divine regions— Brahamaloka-^^toxigh the devayana or path of the 
gods. When this world has once been attained, there is no. return from it 
to lower worlds. The soul lives there for ages in the company of the gods 
and in close proximity to the lower Brahman, and when this Brahman 
himself is merged in the highest Brahman at the end of the cycle {Kaipa) 
his worshippers also share in bis happy fate. This process of obtaining 
liberation is called by Shankara karma-mnkti —gradual liberation. 

It remains to be seen what Sankara conceives to be the function of 
Bhakiiy the reveiential love of God, in the attainment of liberation. This 
commentary on the Bhagavad Gita, where Bhakti is extolled now and 
again, leaves no shadow of doubt as to the high place it occupies in his 
system. According to Shankara that in the popular sense, as a feeling 
of reverence for a being conceived as higher than the soul of the devotee 
can be regarded only as a help, a stepping stone, to libration in a system 
of absolute Monism. Sri Krishna speaks of four classes of worshippers, 
and by implioatioO, of four species of bhakti, and gives superiority to that 
which is identical with or' based on jnana. Jnanat to Sankara, is Idle 
knowledge of the soul's identity with Brahman; the highest fOTiU uf 
bkaktit tbereforei is the most ocnstant and vivid cohsoiousness d snob 
identity. The other kinds of bkakii enumerated are the reverential feeltngi 
that'inspire (1) those in distress, (2) those who desire knowledge, and 
(S) those whose object is to attain some particular end. 
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Sotns time afberti^ards Sankara set) out) with a large nuoaber of 
followers on tour through the Eastern coast, stopping in important 
centres of learnig, Capitals of kings, or places of pilgrimage, to preaoh his 
doctrines or condemn the wicked practices prevalent. At Puri he estab' 
lisbed a mutt which still goes by the name of Govardhan mutt. Kanchi 
(Oonjeeveram) seems at that time to have a stronghold of Saktas, whom 
Sankara is said to have argued out of their abominations and purified 
the temples. The net result of his tour was that the abominations of the 
Sakthas, Gonapathayas, Kapalikas, and the rest of their tribe received a 
check and premanent arrangements were made at Sringeri to periodically 
visit these regions to chase them away in due course. How long this 
tour lasted we cannot tell, but it must have lasted some years. 

At length after making arrangements to carry on bis missionary 
work in the South and after firmly establishing the Bringeti Mutt with 
proper staff Sankara left once again for the North and passing through 
the Berars stopped for some time at Uyain, Madbava brings here once 
again king Sndhanvan. The fact .seems to he that Sankara had first won 
over the local chief to his faith and with his help put down the atrocities 
of the Bbairavas by force when argument proved of no use with them. 
Then he passed on to Gnzarat and at Dwarka established a mutt which 
»likewise in existence now. Returning he travelled along the course 
of.,the Ganges, in the course of which he is said be have won victories 
(dialeotioas) over many great names, Bhaskara. Bana, Dandi‘, Mayura, 
and the like. He is also said to have gone bo Kashmir to win th.e 
Sea of Learning meant as a prize to the wisest of men, but this infor¬ 
mation is useful only as showing that Budhists could he found only in 
the Himalayan regions in Sankara’s days. The last victory which seems 
to have much bo support its reality was at Kamrup, or Gaubati, where 
Sankara triumphed over the Sakta commentator Avinava Gupta. The 
man felt his defeat so keenly that he resolved to be revenged ou his 
opponent one way or the other. So he tried his best to do it. Afterwards 
he. went to Kedarnath to establish a mutt and build a temple bo 

Narayana. The temples at Kedarnath are in roioe, which are now by 
the strenuous efforts of the Bharat Dbarma Mahamandal being re-built. 
All these mutts though founded by the same Teacher and for the same 
objeets bare but little connection with each other, administiative, social, 
or Spiritual. But at the same time there has been no rivalry known bet¬ 
ween any two of them. India having apparently been wide enough forafi 
of them to pull smoothly on. And in Kedarnath in his thirty-second year 
as is 'eibated by Madbava and several others, or thirty-eight as another 
tradition has it, the great Teacher passed away about the year A. D. 628. 

-— K. B, BosX, 
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MAHAMANDAL NEWS. 

Tbe SDsning Aoniversary of bhe Sri Bbarub Dfaarma Mabawandal 
for 1919 will be held ab Madras under bhe leadership of the aubhoribiea of 
bhe Madras Dbarma Mandal. A strong comuiibbee has been formed and bhe 
WorK^has begun. Most probably H. H.Sir Maharaja Bahadur of Durbbanga 
will preside on bhe occasion. Some respectable gentlemen connected with 
bhe Mahamaodal and few officers thereof will attend the meeting. 

tf !■ “11 1 

Swami Dayauandji Maharaj is on tour in Bengal. By bis attempt 
and exertion tbe Banga ^Dbarma Mandal has now improved much. In 
the interest of the Mandal H. H. the Maharaja Bahadur of Tipperab gave 
away Rs. 2,000. The Swamiji Maharaj is soon expected to return to 
Calcubba, and thenOe bo Puri. Tbe Swamiji will stay there for some 
weeks and deliver some interesting lectures on bhe Sanatan Dbarma. 

The work of the Sbastrio publications of the Mahamandal is going 
an rapidly. Five or six big works in Hindi are in bhe press. A volumi¬ 
nous book in English entitled "The, World’s Eternal Religion” will soon 
be published. It will be completed in twenty-one chapters; some of 
the chapters under the following heads are noted below:— 

(1) Foreword, (2) World-wide Sanatan Dbarma, (3) Dbarmanga, 
(4) Karma Yajna, (5) Upasana Yajna, (6) Mantra Yoga. (7) Haba Yoga, 
(8) Laya Yoga, (9) Baj Yoga, (10) Pitba Rahasaya, (11) Desa-kal Sristhi, 
(12) Vedic Sapba Darsana, (13) Prem and Bhakti, (14) Veda and Sastras, 
(Ifi) Varnasrama Dharma, etc. It also contains a good many attractive 
pictures. To satisfy the reader’s curiosity a few of them are noted below:-— 

(1) Dharma Kalpadruma (according bo tbe Sakli Gita, (2) Yoga 
Chobustbaya Dbyan, (3) Varnasrama Rahasbyaprokash, (4) Vishnu Dbyao 
(according to bhe Vishnu Gita), (5) Veda Avirdbab (according to bhe Sakti 

Gita), (6) Sakti Dbyap, (7) Sapta Jnan Bbumi and Sapta Ajoan Bhumi 
Prakasak Vijnan Golak. 

The Bengali translation of the "Dbarma Kalpadrum” is being pub¬ 
lished from tbe Banga Dharma' Mandal Office. 

The Hindu College of Divinity closed on account of the summer vaca¬ 
tion reopens on tbe 16th instant. Applicants for admission will have 
bo apply to bhe Principal, on or ^fore that date. . 

T()e Annual Report of the Bharat Dbarma Mahamandal for I&19 is 
iakhe {^ecs, and will soou.oome out. Any one wbt> is desirous of bh'vihg 
a copy of it^lriU have to apply to the General Secretary. 
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The iMimber 4, of the pictorial quarterly magazine "Arya Mahiln" 
haa been published^ I# is ably conducted and contributed by many welj- 
known iiterabea. ' • 

The opening ceremony of the Varnasrama Dharma Mahasabha 
founded in Benares was performed on the 8th instant,-in which twenty- 

four Vedic Brahmans were engaged. Sir Maharaji Bahadur of Durbhanga 
is its President. 

Pt, Hariban.s Sharma Sankhya Sastri and Pb. Radhika Prasad 
Vedant Sastri of our Hindu College of Divinity, went or tour for two 
months and a half from the 1st week ol-Fbbruary last, in Dera Ismail 
Khan, Sbojabad (Punjab;, Bahwalpur, Khanpur, Shikarpur, Larkana, 
Jakababad, Hyderabad (Sindh), Kerachi Dwarka, Port Bunder. Provas 
Pattan, Junagar and Bhavnagnr. They delivered lecture.s on different 
Philosophy of the Sanatan Dharma. Tboir !^'Ctu^e8 were instructive, 
attractive and impressive. In every meeting the audience were highly 
pleased with their masterly lectures. 


Acknowledgment of Subscriptions for 1919. 


6001 Pt. Somnath Jharkhandi, Benarta. 

0004 Lala Sitaratnji, B. A., Allahabad. 

6011 SJ, Bakshi Ishavar Das, Ranchi. 

6016 Dr. Baroda kanta Dutb, Sibpore, 

6027 Pt. MeherchandjI Sharma 
Thameawari, Bengal. 

6020 Pb. Oajanan kaahinath Deeai, Dadar. 

6033 Sj. Bhagwanb Qenooji Girma, 
Bhodni. 

6080 bj. Jayratn keehar Asnare, Pleader, 
Amraobi. 

6044 Baba Rajendranath D«y, Salipnr, 
Haros. 

6048 Bao Bahadur Viihnu Moreshwar 

Mabajan M. A., Retd. Bduoabional • 
Inapt^tor, Akola. 

<6060 Bstu Jatindranath Mukhari, Patna; 

6068 Bj. Baijoath Tandan, Jhansi. 

6064 8j. P. Narayan Iyer, dark, 
llukundpurain. 

6006 Sj. C. R. Saokuni Blayutb, 
Oranganora. 

60(9 1^. B. P. Krishna Manon, PalHport. 

6064 Srimatf K. Dakalimi kutti Xnirma, 
Hakd Kiabreas, L. S. Girls’ School, 
TrinyUkund, (!}ranganBora. 

60^7 Nabhuram Martha, Jbind. 


8070 Babu S<irab Chandra Sur, Head 
Record keeper, OflSoe of Inspector- 
General of Police, Lahore, 

6073 Sj. Balkriahna Shanker Joshi, Ry. 
Ohandnie. 

6075 Babu A;rrita Lai Roy, Lahore. 

6081 Sj. Mohan Lai Vakil, Unao. 

6086 Sj. Qovardhandaa Trionmdas Pnruaui 
Mango Lane, Caloubba. 

6o86 Sj. Narsing Rao, Dy. Postniaater, 
Ghitbur. 

5080 Sj. S- V. Natarajan, Sangalipuram. 

6096 8j. Rai Bahadur Sakhi Ohand, Bnndt. 
of Police, Puri. 

6096 Sj. Jaduram Prabhasbankar Joshi, 
lUrachi. 

6097 Sj. Thaooji Babajl Pandit,.Manmod, 

6098 Rai Rama Raja Sharma, Jailor, 
Sambalpur. 

-6108 Sj. Ram }lalwa Jhandiwala, Lahore. 

6117 Kumar Bhupal Siagb, Kasbipur, v 
Nainital. ^ 

6124 Sj. V. Krishna Iyer, Ouddalore. 

6126 Sj. B. Oanpabi Aiyar, B. L. Vakil, 
Muddura. 

6128 Sj. K. Narsyau Menon,-I(tdt 
Tahiildar, Triohar. 
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6141 Sj. D. VonkaUchaU Aiyar, B. L. 
Vakil, Faur. 

6144 Sj. Manjonath RamohsDdra Oulwadi, 
Qot6, Pansioar, Shirali. 

0148 Sj. 0, S. Venkato Chari, Pollaohi. 

6100 Sj. M. S- N&teaaQ, Teppakulam. 

6164 Sj. Oyanohaod Sebbi, Rawalpindi. 

6165 8. Svami Nathan, Audit Office, 
Colombo. 

6156 Ft, Kriparam Khanna, Ludhiana. 

616^ 8j. B. KriBhoaBwami StBtri, B. A. 
Joint Sub Registrar, Madura. 

6162 Sj. Rupnarayan Hokser, State 
Physician, Srinagar. 

6163 Sj, Pramathanath Bardban, B, A. 
BUwanath. 

0167 Pt. Ajodhya Prosad, Gawnpore. 

6168 Sj. RamktiBhna Kapnr, Oawnpore. 

6176 Sj. V. ScBha Aiyar, B. L. Vakii, 
Triohinopoly. 

6176 Sj. M. N. Venkabarama Aiyar, 
Pleader, Kulitalai, Trichy, 

6178 Sj. B. 8. Ramaswami Aiyar, Pleader, 
Kulitalai. 

6179 Sj. K. Narayanswami Aiyar, B. L. 
Teppakulam. 

6180 Sj. Anandarao Balkrishna Kirtaue, 
Dadar. 

6182 Sj. A. Bamchandra Sarnia, Salem. 

6188 Sj. Bamchandra Mangesh Kao Burde, 
Fort Bombay. 

6186 Maruti Narayan Bijnr, Bombay. 

6188 Sj. C. N. Auanta Ramaraja Sastri, 
TriTandrum. 

6189 Sj. J. S. Ramchandra Sarma, B. A. 
Poona. 

6194 Sj. N. Ramaswami Natdu, Velaoheri. 
6194 Sj. Shankar Sudanand Paigle, Dadar- 
6196 Damodar Ramchandar Qokhorkor 
Girgaon (Rs. 4 for 1919 A 1920.) 

6190 Sj. Damodar Narayan Mhatre, Uran 
(Ri. 4 for 1919-1920.) 

6900 Yashwanta Avanta Dhura, Dadar, 
0201 Sj. 8. Ramanath Reddier, Land-lord 
Rangoon (Paid up to 1020.1* 

16203 Sj. Thaknr Shiva Qovinda Singh, B.A. 
Dungarpur. 

6209 6^. Y. Rama Rao, MangalmRe. 

6212 1^. Madgoehrao S. Mayarikar, Bony. 
Magiitrate, Bihoita. 

6214 Si. Kgihieo Nfftinha Khandfliar, 

M. A., Bairar.'' 


6218 Sj. C. Snryanarayan Rao, Sagar. 

6220 Sj. Muta Aswaod (Chunilal) 
Katheonkahaa. 

6222 Sj. Parbati Ch. Bobu, Mukhtar, 

Daooa. 

6226 Sj. y. B. Bamchandra Dikahitar, 
Triplioane. 

6228 Sj. Mangal Das OhhabildeB Talaii, 
Karachi. 

6230 Sj. K Padmansbha Iyer, B. A., 
Guddapah. 

6231 Sj. B. V. Jageshwara Rao, Foraat 
Ranger, Pedda. 

6237 Sj. Bindraban, School Maatarj 
Jalapur Jattan. 

6238 Lala Pratapnarayan Ray, Fnri 
Zilla School, Puri. 

6240 Sj. S. Sabaratna Mudalior, Dy Fiscal, 
Jaffna, (Geylon). 

6241 Sj. Ramanaoda Vaishya, Tinkhong. 

6242 Sj. Rasikchandra Oupta, Comille. 

6243 SJ. S. Ramasohaya Dike hit, 

Triplioane. 

6245 Sj. Rameahwar Dayal Sukla, Shahpur* 

6246 Rao Sahiba A. Rangaawami Iyer, 
Retd. Asstb. Bugr. Triohinopoly. 

6247 Sj. Santappa Ganeeh Saahihetal, 
Overseer, Karwar. 

6-249 Sj. R. T. Vseraaingm. Agricultural 
Depth, K. Lumpur. 

6261 Sj. Pahlayrai Karmaohand Tolani, 
Karachi. 

6262 Sj. B. Ranga Rao, Chitrapur Mutt, 
Shirali. 

6263 Dattatreya Nagarkatte, Shirali. 

6264 Sj. S. N. Varma, B. A., A. M, I. A. 

So. Vakil, Bhilsa. 

6266 Chandra BhuBan Agarwal, Fazelka. 

6266 Babu Nandalalji, AsBlt. Ifaatar, 

Govt. Bigh Sohooi, Amritsar. 

6268 Sj. M. B. Krishna Chattier, F. T., S., 

Palakad. 

6269.Sj. Manilal Bharatia, Cawnpora. 

6260 8j. S. Sttbharama Saatri, StaUon ' 
Mastar, Kaviladi. 

6262 Sj. Ganaab Rao Gulurady, Ooondapur, 

6268 Sj. Kaiharao Motiram Haudloi, 

Extra Asstt. Commiisianarf Btlaipuy. 

6264 Sj. fibavani Shankar B«mtao 
Nagarkatti«Laod.holdar. Sklrfli, 

6266 Sj. S. Narayan Aiyar* If. A. 

Tripljoant (EU. 4 far IflO A 1124 
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BAMABODHINI 

!• a monthly Maguine and Raviaw. 
Startad by lata Bahn Omeah Chandra 
IMtta, B. A. It is a very old paper intend* 
ad specially for females and has reach* 
ad its 40th year. It is very ably and inde* 
p^ndently conducted, with articles origi* 
rial and tiinhghtful. Annual subscription 
Re, 2—10 as. For Advt. rates, Ac., 
PLRA8R WRITE TO THE 


Manager, "Ramabodhini ** Offioe, 

39,* An tony Ragan Lane, CALCUTTA 


BOOKS rOR SALE. 


Sri Bharat Bharma Mahamandal 
Rahasya ... ... ... 1/- 

^adhaneopan ... ... ... -/S/* 

Sadacharsopan ... ... -/U- 

Kanjashiliiihasopan ... ... -/I/- 

0\ir« Oita ... ... ... -/2A 

Tattsrabodh ... .. . . -/a/*. 

To be had of the Manager, Book Depot 
Bharat Dharma Mahamaiidal, are as B/* 
cantt. 


A ^ practical f^uidc to preserve Health. 

9, Harisohandrn He. 9 (pathetic Drama.) 

S. Chandrahasa Re. 1 (Rarhetio Drama.) 

4. Savitri As. 3. Frabla«U As. 2. 

Oiriia Parinayam As. D, 

Dadabhai Naoroji As. 2 
Malaria Mosquito As. M (Health Book.) 
Food A Constipation Aa. b (Health Book.) 
ft. Tuoks Colour Picture Book As. d. 
d. Dream of Dreams (Stories As. 8. 

The Tragic Denonemenb As. 4. 


THE K ANAR A PRESS. 

360, Ungappa Naik 8t„ MADRAS 
K. —*- 


Did you get your Copy of 

KAMSHASTRA? 

A Guide to Health, Wealth and Proiparity 
If not— 

WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 
It can be had free. * 

l^aidya Shasiri 

MANISHANKER GOVINDJI, 
ATANK NiORAH PHARMACY. 

JAMNAGAR,—( Kathiawar.) 

Ap. T7. 

THE BENCML CO OPERATIVE JOURNAL 

Editor--^. T. Donovan, Esqr., I. 0. 8. 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bengal 


> A Course of Inatrnctions on 

YOGA AND ITS PRACTICE 

By—SW aMI'A. MUKERJEB. 

fhia masterly Course of Praotioal Ins* 
truBtions has bean speoiallv prepared for 
the benefit Of the earnest sod spiritually- 
mioded public at.large. It is divided (nto 
four great sections; its language is re* 
marksbly plain and direct | and it is 
practical from cover to cover. The pro¬ 
found mysteries of Yoga Praot'oe are 
practically a sealed book to the English* 
knowing public. At last the veil hes been 
liftod end thoee who burn and thirst for 
first hand practical instructions will find 
here alt that for which liave been crying 
ill vain all their MvSe. Price Rs. 13 only. 
The Latent Light Culture Tiiiaevelly, S. 
India. 

E*.. -- 


Aeeb. Editor—-Prof. P. Mnkerjee, PresI 
denoy College, Oaloutta. 

A leading Journal on C(M»peratien 
eontaining iustruotive artioiee on Co¬ 
operation and allied topics written by 
experts, Co-operative news of different 
provinces'of Indie, leading ntteranoes on 
Co-operation, desoriptions of Co-operative 
developmente in foreign lands. Girculat' 
ed throughout India and in Foreign noun- 
tries as well. An exoellent medium for 
advertieement. Annual sabsoription Re. 
2-8-0 only. For atvertisement rates please 
apply to Managen Beo«*l Co-operalive 
(loiiriial, Writer’s Bufldfngs, Oaloutta. 

Ex. - 
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“ TIMKS OF ASSAM " OFFIC’K, BlBRUGAflH., 

Th# onl^ leading journal in Awatu. Widely oiipulafied tilirpai|i^CB& India aod 
Kurope. FiiMiahed weekly. Kvery Saturday morning. , < 

Rates of ^bscriptlon. 

Yearly . / ^ i. Half yearly 3—O—0 Quarterly 1—12—0 

Single copy 0—2—0 Foreign 6— 4—0 Terraes—Payable In advanoe. , 

Your Advertisement in it will surely lead you to business. The ‘Times of 
Aseam’ Is the best msdinm of advertleemonts. For terms applyr to—THE ]i|Atf AOER! 

E. - 


SANNAYAS GITA 

Text in Sanskrit with Hindi Tranela* 
tion, side fey side. Intended for Badhni 
and Sannayaeis. lleefnl not only to them 
Snt to the grihasthas Iso. It is worth 
gold in weight. To be had of Manager, 
Book Depot, Mahamandal Office, 

Jagatganj, Benares. 


SCIENCE S INDUSTRY* 

An ilhiBbrated monthly magazine 
specially devoted to Scientific^ Industrial 
Trahniral a«d Rduoat.ional - Snhjeots. 
Kdited by G. N. Potdar, B.A., 

Articles contributed by Exports who 
have obtained Jbhelr eduoation in the 
advanced and up to date Universities of 
foreign countries like those of Americi^ 
■lapan, F.ngland, Germany, dfco. Household 
irad.es and cottage industries find a promi* 
neut place. Annual Subscription 2—8—0 
At'pfy to-^Manager.-fioioftce aod Industry, 
Uhnmt floa^ Oirgaum, Bombay. 

E. 


Aweekly in Rengali. Annual suhsorip- 
tton Bs. 2. Ihsvpted to BdnoaGon, Litera¬ 
ture, History, politios, Sociology, eto. Beet 
mediiinli of advertisements: For rata 
w^ta to Manager, "BirbliiimbasHl'^Oflios 
fteugai. , 

' K. -.--- 

mm AYURYCO SA|i«li|.A|il^ 06 ^UGE 
AND charitable OUSAPALAiA- 

JANGAMBAKI, BENARES., , 

On the rolls studK^nts 33; In bhe Mahila 
Dept, 6 girls. Taught reiguarly by A dis- 
tingnished Kavirajet. Practical traiiofibg in 
preparing.,medioinee is given with »graat 
oare. Medicipea distribifted gratia, between 
7 and 10 in the morning,' partiisalars 
writ* to “Knvirajl NHd»flrahta Vtidaya 
>aatfi,—A#*** Scfy*;, ! , , ■ 


MEDICINE FOR PHTHISIS. 

Mr. K. P. Ohatterjf, lately Bditir of the 
Amrlta Bazar Patrika, writee :—From my 
long knowledge,and experience I oan say 
that your medicine lias a powerful effect 
in remedying the pathological oonditione 
of the throat, lungs, bronohii, alimentary 
canal and other parts which produce the 
well known symptoms cf phthisis. If 
systematically used, the medicine rarely 
fails. ' 

Mr. K»B. Bose, formerly Editor ol the 
“Indian’ Echo",Calcutta, writes:—"By 
using yourPthisis speoiflo, a oear,relative 
of mins who was suffering from it fer S 
years, is now perfectly free from the 
troublesome symptoms of the cursed 
malady, Shs is all right now. 

Benefit in a we6k, price Rs. 5/ per oz.; 
dose 1 drmn. 

Trial medicine for a week 2 o^, phial 
Be, 8/-. pastime extra. 

Agoiit!—H. Bhattaobarys, 'j 

118, Ganesh Mahalls,.Benares City. 


AYURVEDIC SPECIFICS. 

j. Hviaiian F»|ia or Rpedifilh for'fodi- 
geation, .Acidity,. Ac. j. hayp .-triedl „the 
medioihe fcr o'ror' 40 years, -wlthi-fnsat 
. success. It fias ,b,d«o pre^red Ifoid a few 
harmleis, iudigenoae-,plants^ Qnp Pot, 
with postage Be. 1—4 as.r ‘ 

8. y^O' or a $pMifio' fer 

Leucorshoa (both white and red).- Sy its 
' use paln'in the abdpmeh, heivinses ddHng 
msnstruaotioQ, 'aieepleaaflees, . A{i;.|, ere 
removed In'a few iiays. One Pot; Re. J 
Poata,;e4aB. 
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S, Sar i^nbalijarit Makardkwaj. —Manu¬ 
factured ohemkally aud vary carefully on 
a oQ^el methbd. It acta ma^cally in 
•ueh oaaea ''-aa dyaentciy, Meaalea, Pox, 
Nervous debility. Ib mny also by freely 
used by old men aitd femlea, praKuaiit 
fetnalea, 12,as; for 7 doaee. 

4t <?Ayat>anjirae.-*Striotly prepared ao« 
cording to the Ayurvedic Sa«tr(u.-r,Xii ourea 
ohronic 4ethama, weaknees in the cheat, 
Palpitation of the .Heart, &o. One Seer 
Bb. 6. 

Kaviraj Bhavanl Prasad Kaviranjan, 

li^^danpara, Benares City. 

THE ONLY WEEKLY. 
the BtBAR ADYibCAlCE AND KA- 
YASTHA MESSENGER OF GYA," is the 
only first oiaas Independent weekly in Bi> 
liar, published in En^iliah ^yery Monday, 
and oirculatiog all over the country. 

The “BIHAR ADVO ’ATE’’ deaie with 
Political, Social,, Religioue, Educational 
Legal, and other Important subjects of the 
day besidea Local aud General News. 

THE BIST MEDIUM OF ADVERTISE- 

MENTa 

The “ BIHAR ADVOCATE “ being the 
only paper in Bihar and Orissh has a very 
wide oiroulatidn among all oUssea of the 
educated public. It ie therefore the best 
Ifedtnm of Advertieements. 

A. K. NANDA, 
Editorf Mdctmnagor. 


Sill eMARAT OHAAMA MaHaMNDAL 

. Atf AU-lodia SoeiooRelig'ous 
Assooiation of tho 
'Hinduk. ' ‘ 

Odnwitl Prdiidecdi:—H. H. The Hon^bl 
Maharaja Sir Bameehvar Singh 
Bahadur, O.C.I.B, of Darbhanea. 

Presl4nt:-a H. Thd Maharaja Bahadur 
•df Kashmir, -All-India Pratinidhl 
Sabha, , 

Prealdantul jConnoil:—n. H. The Maha¬ 
raja Bhbadttr of Oidheur. 

. ) Saerhtary Rat Rajendrwuath 

Stiastri, &I. A.» Yiidyaeagar, Bahadur. , 

General Secretary:—Fendit Ramchandra 
Naik Kalia Saheb, Huny. Magistrate 
’f- ' SimI Beis, Basarea. 


BISHARADS AYURVEDIC 

LABORATORY 

BSTBD. 1900 A. D 

We atoeb all aorta of Ayurvedlo preps- 
ratiena, pills, boluaea, ghritna, oila, redu- 
eod metala, Makaradbwaja^ ate<t. prepared 
under the direct eupt-rviaion Kaviraj 
A. C. BiaharMt Managing Editor of Indian 
Mtdieai Jteeord, the beat non-offloiai 
Medical Journal. 

Treatment of chronic diaeaeee are moat 
carefully anderiaken hy i-orreepondenee. 
All oisea are regarded aa atriotly ooufi-^ 
deiitial. 

SHEHA PBAlEPA.^:i|lf.C, 

Brightens the complexion, removing 
ugly hiotohea, pimplea. red ep<«ta, patches, 
aftd aunburna, eto. CuroH aorea, boilK, 
opened and unopened, ainuaea, poiatiuoua 
uleera, mercurial eruptiona, the healing 
proneas being verv rapid. Ravea the 
Buiferer's aevore pain due to burns and 
bruises. ImttantfmfouH effect. 

Addresai-VISHAG AHUSHAN 

KAVIRAJ A. C fttSHARAD. 

2, Horkumar Tagore Square, Calcutta. 

THE DEVALAYA REVIEW 
AHigh claaa monthly Journal of Religion 
and PhlloBophy. 

Literature And Soienoa, Art and Arohi- 
tectnre. Devoted to the Progreea of all 
communities and to the proniotieu of a 
better underetanding and of love and 
fellowship among men. of dilForeni per- 
tttstioas. Edited by-B. Satindraoath Boy 
phaudhuri, M. A., B. L. 

Itis^tbe o^gan of the Devalay i Aeao- 
oiatibn and has wide circulation in India, 
England and AiOerioa. Is affords a,good 
medium of advertisement. 

Annual eub'ioriptton Ra. 2 inclusive of 
Postage., This entitles a aubacriber to the 
membership of the Devalaye Asaoeiatiou. 
For rates of advertisement and other de- 
t'sile write to— The Manager, 

2ld/3/2 dornwallia Street, 
Calcutta. 

F.X - 
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USEFUL BOOKS. , 

(1) Modern L*‘fct«rrWritOT.—Ufteful to 
every nj»n i»i every Wnk nBd poeltfon of 
life for d<kily wie. ‘ Beeti book of it» kind, 
loth Edition- Ba, 1. >2) Kvery-dey Doubts 
end Diffiooltie* <in Reoiriinv, WrlMotr end 
SpeeWny Bn8Hsh>. lOfch llld. ThH book 
help* to IdiomWfcf* Eheli*h.oto. Re. 1 
K'l. 4 f8> PhtweB and Idioma.—Explained 
end iUnstrated. Re. S. 

a*. 12 Eni?1i*h ’franBlatioo of the 
Koran. With R“. 8 ae. 4'f*>Howto 

Make Money B*. 2. ae.4 ffJ'Bnrke’f SpeeohrB 
on the Imneaehment of Warren HAoMoye- 
VoIb T. d* II. R*. 6. a*. 8, CSoth arilb. (t) Sel¬ 
ect Speeohe* of the Great Orators, Vole 1 
and II. Beloe to improve the or^fory 
and araumentative power*, ©to. Baeh VoK 
Re. 2 a*.4 '8 TTow to Studv Rnelia'i 12 ae. 
By K. B Bone. 10) Aids fo Write Enerlish 
Gorreotlv 8 Mg, flOt Hinta on Correct 
Writing 8 ae. '11\Wonders of the World 
Re. 1. (12) Model Hindu Ladies.—Spoh ae 
Sita, .Savitri, Damayanti, Ac. Bv K, B. Bo«a. 
12 ae. (18) English Synooyme. 5th Ed.—Ex¬ 
plained with illnatrative sentanoes Re I. 
(14' Abbott’s Life of Napoleon Bonaparte 
^ Snpr. K(i, ) B«. 3—12 as. (15i Smile's 
Self-Help 'Library Ed » Rb, 2—4. <16' 
Mysfceriei of the Court of London.—It le a 
faceimili reprint of the London Edition. 8 
big voluuieB, Ra 16. (Postage Re. 2). 

To be had of J. N. Boee Oo., Bonk- 
eellers, Pnnde Hawle, Benaree City, 
'India). 


STRAIGHT TO THE MARK. 

]fc Goes Where the Pain is—And Stops It. 

A man cr woman who has never Rafifered 
the exernoiating agoniefl of Sciatic* cannot 
real r,e the full intenaity of pain. And a 
man or whoinan who has ever Buffered 
Seiotiea oan never forget it 

To Buoh Bnfferere L'Mle** Oriental Balm 
cornea as a certain cure—a re^dy relief. 
It goee efraiyht to the mark—eiraiicht to 
vtio spot where the pain ia—and STOPS it. 
Little’s Oriental Bjtlm has CUBHDsSeiatio 
paluB when all hope of recovery wfB lost. 
It hsB brought defpoudent* anfferera W-k 
to perfect healt reotored the dbility'to 
who, walk and ENJO.V LlV& to those 
who were literally crippled by Sciatiop. 

^ TI'ouBandB oi letterR fropt th*i<kful 
friepds prove the reinarkabla poiserhf .this 
pPtent cure over the 4relt-iij*Hd 

One bottle will oonviaoe you kiMit relief 
is poBBible. .A fevy bottle* will, c^rp the 
moat dbitinate oeseg of long BtXnditig, 

Sold at I per Bjttle. Of all Chem¬ 
ist* and Medicine Vendors. 


'‘]//DYODAYa'' 

Effifors—prof. , Blrababibhuty Vi^y* 
bhusadtiM. A. and Pt. Bhababhuty VMya 
ratna. 

"Vldyodaya” is the oldeet Saniicrit 
Journal in India ; being of 45years* Btand- 
ine abd the best of its kind. Bi).hly apoke.n 
of by the leading Indian preee. 

Annual Snbsoriptien «... Ra. 2 0 0 

For students and the Poor „ 1 4 0 

Poatage separate, 
AddrrM: —MoAnper, ‘Vidyodaya/ 

E. P O. Bliatpara, 24 ParganM, Bengal. 


THE HINDU MESSAGE 

' Pnhiishfd Weekly. 

Kditors:—K. Sundararama Alyar IW. A. 
T. K. Balastibramanya Alyar B A. 

The Hindu Messa^ etanda for 
1.—The Mair.tenanne ^of British Biipre- 
maov with SAlf-goveriiment for 
India, 2.—Oo-operatioo with the 
difforont pomniunitie* of Tnd'a 
wilhout prej"di('e to Hindu Dhar- 
1110.3—Education of »he Hindu* 
us an inteerai part of the Indian 
nation, 

4 —Advanoemant of Material jproepari- 
tv on a apiritual basis and 5 —IRss. 
eminatlon of pure Hindu Culture. 
Annual .Subscription Rs. 6 only. 

A oood Mf 

THB HINDU MESSAGE, ^angam. 

The Ceylon Patriot ap’d Weekly Adver* 
titer, the ofnly secular Eoglifb .neWApApyr 
in North Ceylbtt. - 

Aim—TNatit^p'jijPlfojlrrpiB on «coiaI, mpral 
industrial, aduoational andpolitieailinee. 
Published on Wednesday mornings. 

, ‘ lEetiibiished ip ^3. ^ 

GlreoJlttes largely in Gsjdon, lodi*. 
Bptma, and Strait# Sf^tlemeate.’ 

. A..CANA(3A^iA^^?AMK-.'’ 

-PcoftfiOtor, Jaffna, Oeyibn. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

1. The Mahamandal JUagatitie ia publish* 
ed about the second week of every month. 

2. The Editor cordialty invites oontrl* 
butiona to thU Journal. Anonymous MSS. 
will not be looked into. Every MS. must 
bear the foil name and address of the 
writer. All oonbribulinns and hooks for 
review should be addressed to Editor, 
*IUahanmmitU Magazine, Benares Oanlon- 
inenb, and should reaoh him at least 15 
days before the publication of snoii iasue. 

3. The Editor is not responsible for 
the opinions of our contributors. 

4. Si nxle copies are oliareied at 4 annas, 
and back numbers, if available, at 8 annas 
each. 

6. Speoimen copy free on application to 
'Cieneral Secretary. 

6. The Mahamandal Mat;ar,ine has ac¬ 
quired an extensive circulation in India, 
Burma and Cevion. It is, therefore, the 
best inedinm of advertisefiienle. 

7. This Magasine, being the organ of 
thi Bharat Dliarma Maliamandul ia read 
by all the Hindu Rntiiig Ohiefs, the Malta* 
rajas, Rajas, Nobles, reiitHuus heads of 
Maths St various branch SattUas. and tiie 
general public. 

8. No name will be registered onless 
accompanied with iiistruotions to oolleot 
the full subscription for a year, or with 
cemittanoe of tlie same by postal money 
order. 

9. The year commences In January. 
Persons becoming subscribers in the course 
of the yenr will be supplied with the back 
• lues, if available. 


10. No oomriiunicetion wilt b« attended 
to if the Register Number ia not quoted 
and the name and address are not written 

legibly. 

11. No advertisement can be ohanged 
wibliin every tliree months unless settled 
otherwise. 

12. All bueinesB communications, all 
money orders and roraittanoes must be 
addressed to General goorotary, Bharat 
Wiarma Mahamandal. Jhgatganj. Benares 
Canton riient. 


RATES OF ADVERTISEMEMT. 

For One Year. 


Full page 

... Rs. loa 

Half page ... 

-** t» 

Quarter page 

tt 82 

One-eighth page 

••• II 18 

One-sixteenth page ... 

-- IS 12 

Rates proportionately greater for short* 


Conti’ACts. 


THE 

CH-C-IVISGAZINE- 

THB MONTHLY ORGAN OF rftS 

bbnarss Hindu univbrsITy. 

A High-C'l«s9 Hindu Journal devoted 
to the interest of Hindu Youths. 

Articles and tiotcs—interesting and 
instructive, simple and S'lggestive, 

RUPEEONE A YEAR. 

AdUteeii; -MANAGER, 

a H. C. MAGAZINE, 

Benares City, 
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$Ri0jf€ARAT BHAPiMA Ma H AM AlMlpAL;, ^ l •' \ ,v'' 

fbritietl'witli tliepl?|e#4; 


.•M>cieSie8 .tliaf ta'ke'interest ,in the • questiiimui: Thehlciigj!,. 
'.Hiruin'P'hilosbphyi »nd 'S^usshrit literafufti,' all''.oyer ’tlje* 
er.liiTjhrened H’brld. 

To {ulTdUio rih'-vv .ihjecLs ihc Bnreau b ptepared to take 
\!p ihs: h’-Pou'in.vt; • 

* • . ' ^ I . - . ' I • 

[,■ ‘"i*-,.* .vii and aviswer;-''t|Uesiioiii'< /u‘/e* 


(oj'rvdporsih'-'inve rci'Ardirsg HhKlit^l\elij?i(tn and Science, Cedes, 
l’.,';?ri!. .'.1 Vi'j^c. \'e,-,:lte phiiosppliy and ^Siurskni 

I: tc' f .it n M‘ ' ■ 

To O'bib* I t. life world the cat'nol icily, 

,d hk. V’iiidi.': ■«, and its fesleTinf-! njprticy re; ttnlvetsal 

ik-iper iowan'S ir.orrb and atnc'-ioration ■,! nfuinn;c/.' 

'[%>-ro'i'b/'' n.uitPai help ca, vOjard ,-7 comparative le-.’ 


KCtlTvl'iC." 


,1! Jill »'4'>' 


<1; 

,i.! v. vMMir.e 

! ror!> .‘es 

Bniai r.oruccs 


and 1>i:an?lT'ol httniqpiTV' . , ’ ” 

S, • A fid tq 'do f:4)i’hbtliet" tb.nipf.s that ijiay lead to the 
Ini'fd ,i',out pt UiC ThdV;-' 'a' any'fd': theto.,, ■., ’' ' - 

' ;\.d, A b'f/'*■'■ pi^;?:4cona'- tpT^^^ ipVIressed'do-' ■■,, ’, 

HW.A;W''l>A;VA?iI4NriA 
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K. ife i^ii 
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-1 V. W ' 
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NOTICE. 

Wa {Bvito from oar readare queoWona 
en Hindu Philoaophy and Religion, which 
will be anewerad by the Bureau of Saera 
and Savant8,aod iAsaociabion atbaohed to 
tha Bharat Dharma liahamandal, Benarea. 
Wa hope that Seakara of truth will avail 
themaelvea of this opportunity of having 
their double regarding mabtera removed. 


SRI DHARMAKALPaDRUMA 

le an a^oaition in Hindi of Sanatan 
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LITERATURE AND SOCIAL LIFE 


Vol.VIII. 1 JUNK 1919 [Nob 

THE REVIVAL OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

(Coniimit d ft om f>a(^c / V) 

mipht lie saifi that 11 ui v )( llu V ’ilu-.h kj ''vsleni of 
philosophy IS veiy raie owin'* to the w int ol sn table Lonunentarits 
compiled by the Rishis 

The real study ol the Yoia System ol Philosophy and its teaching 
are altogether extinct, fiist, because this system isdifhcult, and secondly 
because it has an intimate connection with the psychical world A 
teacher of the Yoga system must himself be a Yogi. vSo for want ol a 
true Yogi in these days, this system has fallen in disiiselude 

The Sankhya system of Phil rsophy is in a deploiable condition 
Some call it a modern system of philosophy some look down upon if 
holding that it is full of inteipolations, while others de^-cnbe it as atheis¬ 
tic philosophy. This diversity of opinion is due to the fact that for several 
centuries not a single commentary on it compiled by the Rishis was 
found, and to the fact that the commentniies that exist were compiled by 
Jain teacheis There is not a shadow of doubt that Vijpan Bhikshu. the 
famous commentator of the Sankhya system, was either a Jam or a 
Buddhist savant For, the way m which he tries in his comraentancs to 
establish the truths of the Sankhya system clearly shows that he did not 
belong to our Kternal Religion. He condemns Vedic sacrifices by 
many irrelevant arguments; proves the applicability of inference in 
respect of the existence Of God, after first making some alterations in the 
science of the perception of the physical and the psychical world; a»d 
refutes the existence of the minor gods mentioned in our Shastnw. 
Every impartial student ot the works of Vijnan Bhikshu will agree ihit 
he must have belouged to a sett autagonistic to our Eternal Relil^lt,. 
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All the commentaries on the Sankhya system that have appeared tf,p to 
this time have followed the opinion of Vijnan Bhikshu. 

If we really want to give a publicity to Philosophical worl^f the 
Vaisheshika system with commentaries written in accordance with the 
fine spirit of the Rishis* teachings, and particularly, the old School of 
Nyijra Philosophy must be published The Yoga System of Philosophy, 
together with commentaries written by Yogis and great men and based 
on the Commentaries of Vyas, must also be published. It is also necessa* 
ry that Commentaries on the Sankhya system should be brought out 
compiled with the help of realisations in a way suitable for the times and 
harmonious with the spirit of the Sutras 

There is a great confusion in the three Mimamsa systems. Rarma 
Mimamsa written by the revered sage Jairaini, although voluminous, is 
incomplete The Science of Karma Kauda alone is beautifully described 
in Jaimini’s system of Philosophy But we do not in these days derive 
much benefit from it, as the Vedic sactifices are almost extinct 

The following topics are dealt with iii Karma Mimamsa Dharma, 
the difference between general and special Dhaima, the caste system, 
Asram Dharma, the duties of men and of women, the theory of re-birth, 
the passage of the soul to the other world, the mystery of creation, the 
reason for the sixteen Sanskaias, the theoiy of the transmigration or 
evolution of the soul from minerals and vegetables to human beings, the 
attainment of bliss and emancipation by doing good actions, the kinds of 
Karma, attainment of liberation by the purification of Karma, and so on 
A work like this was not to be had for many centuries But through the 
exertions of the leaders of the Bhaiat Dharma Mahamandal, an elaborate 
book of Sutras has recently been discoveied A Sanskrit commentry on 
the same is in course ot preparation 

Tlyjugh Karma Mimamsa was piaitically extinct for ages, yet the 
Bharat Dharma Mahamandal has found a big tieatise on the subject. But 
not a single work on Daivi Mimamsa (Madhya Mimamsa or Bhakti 
Mimamsa) was available. One book of Sutras on the last subject has 
been recently discovered by the Mahamandal, whose commentary in 
Sanskrit has already been published. This branch of Philosophy dis¬ 
cusses amongst others the following questions: What is Bhakti, the kinds 
of Bhakti, how liberation iss possible through worship, the blissful nature 
of God, viz., Brahma, Ish and Virat; the different views of the principal 
teacher^of Bhakti; the detailed account of the mystery of creatidu; 
4dhfatma, Adhidaiva and Adhibhoota creations; who are Rishls, what 
^liodsand guddjesses; what are Pitris; what is the relation of the 
lijwld with them; how an Avatar comes into the world; the kinds of 
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Avtttr; Tiow liberation is attained through Bhakti; the diiereace bitiree» 
^ the four kinds of Yoga and Worship, how a traveller on the path of 
i^akti is able to attain final liberation’ the ultimate goal of Slarma 
Mimamsa, Daivi Mi aamsa and the Brahma Miraaniia 

It is because this branch of Philosophy has disappeared Irom thi 
land that even learned men fail to harmonise and show the unity and lha 
Identity of the aims of Yoga and Worship 

Brahma Mimamsa is the last and highest branch of Philosophy. It 
is also called Vedanta Philosophy An excellent commentary on it 
written by the revered sage Sankancbarya is in existence. But the 
works of Daivi Mimamsa were not to be found and wheie in India for 
centuries. Moreover some of the numerous sects tried their level best 
to turn Monism into Dualism This throws a good deal of difficulty on 
the study of Vedanta If the woiks on Madhya Mimamsa had not been 
destroyed in the medieval tunes, the dispute of monism and dualism 
would never have arisen 

The commentaries on the Nyaya Philosophy written by the sages 
are elaborate enough. A detailed commentry on the Vaishesika system 
of Philosophy is being written in Sanskrit -ind will soon be published 
by the Mahamandal Similatly full annotations on the Yoga system 
have been written, a portion of which was published in the Sanskrit 
monthly paper, “Vidya Ratnakar” 

The Bharat Dharnia Mahamandal has also prepared Sanskrit 
commentaries on the Sankhya system which aie exactly in conformity 
with the views of our TP\ered sages A poition of these commentaries 
was also published in the afoiesaid monthly maga/inc These commen¬ 
taries have taken learned men by surprise They are now, in the light 
of these commentaries, compelled to believe that Sankhya is theistic 
Philosophy. 

The original text in Sanskrit A Karma Mimamsa with commenta¬ 
ries will be published shortly Commentaries on Daivi Mimamsa (or 
Madhya Mimamsa) are ready. 

Commentaries on the Vedanta Philosophy harmonizing all different 
views will also be brought out. We will endeavour to make these 
commentaries lucid and beautiful in every way, not forgetting to point 
out correctly the views of our sages of old, and to establish the truth of 
the other lower paths of wisdom as mentioned in the other systems of 
Philosophy. 

The Mahamandal has also undertaken to compile commontarifS ih 
^hnsferit on each of the seven systems of Philosophy with a view to apfead 
I i^Oitaot kndiwladi^i^ Of our anoiept Philosophy. The Ma^atnkH^it Ihaj 
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IfiS 

degjrej. to pubiish iuj the leaders u/ Ilimli commentaries tlietseven * 
systems in simple Hindi Ii has aho Of en re solved to pit Wish an exeelleaf 

commentary on the Gita, in which its Ibiu aspects, viz., Adhyatma, 
Adhidaiva and Abhibhuta, will bt shown 

Many of our friends and wf’l-wishers advised us the bring out 
first the VaiahesliiVa and Nvaya < ysttni of Philosophy, as they belong to 
the lowest stages in the path ol wisdom But after careful consideration^ 
we have tome to the following (onchisions First, readers of Hindi 
would not be very mucUinterested in the publication of these two systems 
of Philosophy, ns they ha've got s iinc books on them in their Own 
language; secondly, as works on Daivi Mimamsa and allied systems are 
altogether non existent in Hindi, leadeis would get much encourage 
ment and derive much pleasure and knowledge by their publication, 
thirdly, we think that it would be for the welfare of the people to offer to 
them first Daivi Mimainsn, which teaches Bhakti towards God and the 
Gita, which contains the teachings of God Himself B, D. M, 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

IV 

our last aiticlc we spoke of the nifiueuce of men on 
thought and society To-day wc shall tonside’ some of the groups into 
which so(lety tonus il'-cIf The Icmitmy to form into groups is a sign 
of humanity, of giowlli nnd of cvili/atinn In veiy early days men 
did not form into gioup if mou tli in font or five individuals, living 
more like gorillas, without any power of organisation Large groups 
were then formed, firstly for the sake of defence, and secondly for the 
sake of sociability As man develops these groups resemble more and 
more an organic gi"Owth, in that they are more and more differentiated 
to character, while their component parts are ever nearer and nearer 
together. 

In the olden days a man’-, moat of life was not highly differentiated. 

In times of war, be left h s work and followed his chief to the field of 
battle, returning again to his work when it was ovei Training in Any 
special direction was unknown Again, in the lowest form of life the 
jelly fish who lives by the simple method of digesting with his inside and 
defending himself with his outside, in case of wrong food Having been 
taken in, merely turns himself inside out, gets rid of the food' and 
begins again So simple is his structure Looked at from a 
point of view, mav say that social gtouH^ has been caused hy ^ 

"I ^neceataty interactloo between sentiment and Innctipp. Feeling is 
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fcsull^ not the cause ot action. It is AiistoUe points this outi when 
he tells us that in otdex to be brave, we must do courageous things; to 
be affectionate, we must act thus to be charitable, we must really expeUi^i 
etc. It is#iot enough to entertain ideas; they mnst take visible form 
etc they bear fruit. In early days ihp result of action was to eugender 
feeling, to foun charactei, and this led to the ilivi^-ion of man into 
special departments of life 

The fundamental group is the family In past times this group 
was much larger and raoie vaguely derived than it is now. In early 
Roman society, it included a number ot adopted childien, also all who 
were born under the paternal roof, and tlie slaves, all the members 
living in abject submission to the head of the fating 

We see how our present form has loUowed the laws of oiganic 
growth, for it has become moie and more unified, shunkmg in numbers 
and welding its component paits together Although the Japanese are 
said to possess very strong family affection, we notice in their present 
arrangement some ie.semblance to (be old Roman scheme They have 
many adopted children. Indeed many of the emperors have been adopted 
sons which somewhat weakens their boast of an unbroken succession 
since about 1,^00 B C Another piimitivt iiait i^ the enlarging of the 
family to include the mother’s relations, rvhich the daughters rling to far 
more closely than to theii own brothers and fathers 

As an example of future development, c'ln point to the modern 
American family, where the relations between paienfs and children is 
that of chiimmeys and coniiadeship; win re iiO naiutal obedience is 
expected, and persuation is used instead offeree 

All groups are in piocess of change. In societies, clubs and trades 
unions we see a growing tendency to amalgamate—to form each its owh 
little body, distinct from other bodies. 

Political groups have a conspicuous position in society, they are, 
however, dangerous because of the spirit that animates them, for at any 
moment they may dissolve in confusion. 

The less staple and oiganic a group is, the more liable it is to dis¬ 
ruption. The least organised form is the mob, which is merely a loose, 
untidy aggregate of bodily disciplined half-known ideas. A public 
meeting is a step higher in tone. It may be called a "slightly organised 
mob/* It generally has one idm towards which it tries to focus general * 
Attention. The committee meeting is rather more organised yet. They 
uiwmlly have a clever man, a programme and an agenda w'hich the 
are at any rate supposed to have read. Later on we propose *to 
^atails‘about these groups. 
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Then there is the kind of gioap, represented by a nawbeir oi 
passengers in a boat, but they are not a social group, such as we have 
been talking about. True, they are all moved by the same impulse, 
namely to go od this particular journey, but yet they b%ve no common 
unifying spirit. Only some incident such as a common danger, or the 
sudden death, or accident of one of them can awaken this spirit. If need 
for instant action arise, they will be animated by a common spirit and 
will have become a social group It may be worth while to tiy and 
define here what we mean by a nation. As the family is the smallest, 
so the nation is the laigtst group The individuals that compose it are 
all bound together by some common spirit, which is difficult to define. 
It is not government; the Irish and the English, the Norwegians and 
Swedes disprove this, they aie, separate nations, though under one 
government. It is uot language, the English speaking peoples are of 
several nations. Is it religion ’ Thought is free. So man may be Jew, 
Catholic or nothing, and yet be either Fiench or English, German or 
Swede. Is it even an ideal, towards which each is ha If-consciously 
pushing some necessary outcome of past history and tradition, which 
belongs to itself above and jealously guards from all interference, the 
record of its sliuggles and triumphs, the rewards and punishments, that 
must follow This is the spirit which to incorporate himself with, 
means that a man becomes nationalised. K. B, Bosu* 


UNIVERSALITY OF THE SANATAN DHARMA. 

^btempbs have hitherto been made bo present in English the 
charaobei of India’s time honoured religion bo the world both by Indian 
and by foreign writers Ib will be nobed that bebween bhega bwo olasses 
of witers, bhere is in many cases very subsbanbial difference excepb where 
the aim is bo dispise India’s religion bo bhs advantage of a favoured 
creed. Indian wribers have moreover been bacitly taking their cue from 
western writers having been habituated to their system of study and theit 
faahion of thinking. The aim of some has been to note convenienti simi¬ 
larities of ideas and oonstrnct with them eclectic systems of raltgiou auder 
the belief that a new joint revelation will thus be supplied to the wOrld; 
and all this is work in the superficies only. 

The essential and universal character of India’s everlasting reli||;|on 
has neither been yet fully known do nor understood by any such 
writers; nor yet presented the modern public id its true aspiotSt 
generel tend#ey is lo write ui^er the iofiuepeaof a historical 
an bias writarif ai^ indiiir&t to tic trntb and the 
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Aod to ewtentially spiritaal 6ruly btimau inoeresfc thafi disbingoiihce 
Some oxoflpbional admirers have spoken and wribben in praise of it only irilb 
reference to what coincides with their own pre-conoeived notions formed 
baphazatdj while only rare thinkers have been able to appreciate its 
highest goal and have ^iven some praise'to it on that theoretical stand¬ 
point. 

Bob the Indian Dharma as will be seen from bbe following pages, is 
a Universal spiribnal system, re-cogniaing the goal of homnnty’s true life, 
and explaining and guiding its course bo that goal In this cunuecbion 
history and antiquarian research have little value, there is no reason why 
the teaching shows nob bo be accepted if it be in perfect agreement with 
Boienoe and philosoply, and capable of realization by positive experience in 
bhis life. This teaching comes by immemorial tradition from master to 
pupil and is recorded and preserved in part in the ancient Vedic litf-ratura 
and in part in the more popular Puraims, Smntis and like works, and in 
extensive esoteric cults The tests of historical sequence and antiquarian 
rasearch are no tests to prove the genuineness or such spinuia! teachings. 
Bven in then own piovince of utility, both these rests are condemned by 
their own critics, the one on account of the prejudices and ignorance of the 
original writers, the other on account of the vagueness of the authorities 
and the fancies of the interpreters. 

As regards the historical test, it is worth while to observe that 
India did not—nay, in view of the tiuth, could not—care bo record a history 
in the modern sense, which means narrations limited to particular periods 
aod geographical tracts to certain select great names and localities arranged 
in a chronological order, all intended to picture forth a past to vivify the 
present. India’s wisdom transcends the wisdom of every other country and it 
had a vivid knowledge of the past, the present and the future. How could 
the seers of old take account of petty details which are forgotten as soon 
as given as by school boys on leaving school. Countless ages, countless 
places, countless personages have come and gone, and will come and go 
TheSSqer adheres to the truth. “Hisbroy repeats itself”—this is what 
they have brought out in the grand epioa. In the play of human character 
i& its hijfbh and development and ideals and consummation common to all 
ages in all conditions, the essence is there, the chaff is thrown off. India 
has always returned itself for light and guidance to such ideals of lofty 
ohathetBr as Bhishma, Dharma, Bama, Krishna, Vyasa, &Q. What higbef 
id« 4 fe ate neoeesary to govern human conduct by example and precept/ 
wiwlhfei doduflcd from the epic record is preserved, and will never he 
modern historical works will have their day and vanish Intd 



"oblivioDs uo*oabftloga«d library." The same brabb holds gttod > 
respect) fco religious teacbiog. In its case bhe hisborieal test) is esseQbiaUy 
of small worth Of much less account is the authority of auttqaarta«i - 
research with reference to its value. 

One will call to mind the fanciful vagaries of antiquarians of wbiob 
a telling caricature is made by Charles Dickens in the “Pickwick Papers/* 
in the otory of the broken piece of stone, with a few letters of the alphabet 
carved on it, the work of an idle villager, but which the enthusiastic 
tinder converts into a valuable archaeological 6nd requiring a 96--page 
pamphlet bo unravel its mystery And thus in the face of the poor 
villager’s assertion that li was tiie performance of an itiiberate rustic. As 
an actual fact of to-day, we may point out to the aittiquanau’s vagaiies in 
the location of bh« war of Lanka, one pi icing it in Central Asia, another 
near Java and Sumatra, an i others that it was at the Babel Mandeb, 
while poor orthodox India has been for ages dozing in the belief that the 
struggle book place at Kameswarain and Ceylon. 

The point is, those whj .a^k fer the succe'.s of the teachings of 
India’s religion cannot find them all in one place, or in one work or some 
one period of time, or in any soit of written record at all. They are 
scattered far and wide not only in numerous works, extant, and inextant 
but for in varied traditions which are yet inace,ea.sible to the general 
world. The Bauls of Bengal, for example, are followers of religion, of 
which there is no history on which there are no Mss., and for which 
there are no institutions bo present their teaching about “the man of my 
heart of whom they sing and for whom they vearn ” Religious thoughts, 
practices and traditions yet continue as esoteric, f>perating within their 
own consecrated limits pursuing thoir purpose and fulfilling their end 
and aim. 

We who have access to a large mass of such teachings intend bo pre¬ 
sent them in duo course either in original or modified for ns in a series of 
volumes in Sanskrit accompanied by branHlatiuns into Hindi, the Indian 
vernaonlars as well as English, The earnest student and thinker should 
divest himsdf of the idea and reason of historians and anbinuquarips when 
approaching these teachings and should examine them with an open 
mind bo test their true character by the principal positive tests of reason ^ 
and self-experience. 

We briefly desotrbe the nature of eome of these teachings which will \ 
be fo^nd to be easily intelligible from the point of view of the theory'olx.,. 
evdintioD. Evolntioo in religious thought is not merely pbyeioal or biblof i. 
gjpal, not' only ioeial, moral or qf any character referring to 
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AloQ«i ifc is a universal law compreheodiDg the sublim? troths of philoao^ 
plyr and the final oonolusiona of science and uniting and reconciling alt 
turntbg into one. 

To (^aobe an inabanoe; The spirit in man and the whole nnivowd ie 
one without a second. Man w a microcosm, the uoivei ie a msorocosm. 
Having arrived through foui stages of ignorance previous to his human life, 
man has yet to pass three more stages to be a perfectly evolved human 
being. He then becomes a lit candidate for father progress and evolves 
into absolute perfection by a gradation leading from the physical to the 
spiritual life, eliminating ab each successive stage. Some persistent enoum" 
brances and finally gaining freedom, which, in other words, is self-realiza¬ 
tion as to being one without a second. The problem is grand and sublime; 
almost awful to follow, bui there is .i periectly hcientilic theory of roan’s 
progress in this way, and the student will find light at every step m the 
study of it, and as in this field of study thinking is itself a direct instru¬ 
ment of help, the mere study will be f)f matf'rial use to the studeiit helping 
his own progress towards the goal —Heie is -ome oxplatuiiori ot thu pioblem. 

There are 14 stages in the progie'^'^ of toe miuI from the first mani¬ 
festation of life to the last attainment of lieedom. The first i stages 
are the Udvijja (vegetable), the Sweduja (secretal), the Andaja (ovarian) and 
the Jarayuja (uterine), the culguiration of which is the human animal. 
In this stage man has to 'pass through 3 grad(s, the adhama (lowest), the 
madhyam (middle), and the uttama (highest). In the first he is liable 
to fall back in evolution by a misuse of his iree will, which he develops 
as a special characteristic in bis human being, lu the madhyuma grade 
he grows a little discriminative and has experience of the Pitnloka and 
Naraka, becoming liable to repeated births and deaths The last grado 
fits him for Swarga, and return to moitul life fo’ furthui growth. 
From this last grade he has to pass up tluough the next seven stages, tb(' 
former t being Itbose 'of ignorance and »bc latter of those of knowledge. 
These seven stages of knowledge are named according to the progress of the 
soul as follows! Juanda, Samjasda, Yogada, Lilonmukti, Satpada, Anandda 
and Parutpara. The explanation in its proper place of the nature of these 
stages will show the reader how perfectly reasonable they are, and how 
they would tally with one’s personal experienoe in .following them. 

Th« student of orthodox Indian philosophies or darshans will be able 
tp IDWte a striking correspondence between the advance of the succemiire 
sdiools over their predecessors, and the advance of these successive stpgM 
of It^ledge over their preceding stages. The darshanas are seven, and 
tkll^kor was limited to six only bo match the heterodox six scho^ 





cnrmot in Sankaraisiiarya’a time. The sevreoeb darkbana (Daivi 
being ooteide the pale of polemiOB lies sequestered in eecHierie knof4ed|t>* 
We shall be giving it to the public in due course, ^ ' 

Itodn be seen from this sort of treatment that the Indian ireligtdn^f'.e.i 
theeveriastingSanatan VaidicDbarma which we mean by the title of Biarata 
Dhama, is a scientific religion and science bars no enquire againtfll 
its tests, so the Bharat Dbarma bars no one from its study and praetiee. 
The condition is absolutely Scieniific; the fitness of tbe oandidatie in hie 
progress being determined purely by the law of evolution. We exclude QD 
human being, Indian or non-lndisn, Arya or un-arya, oivlized or barbarona* 
from a place of candidates in his evolution to perfection. His right to 
this is divine, as he in his origin iS divine. Neither likewise could any 
religion other than this one religion of religions be believed to be outside 
its pale, because tbe evolution of humanity and its soul is universal,•‘trite 
in tbe case of the whole human race as it is true in the case of the single 
individual soul-what other religious oystem is thereol such perfect brotbeiN 
hood of the wh(*le ‘juman r.ico, present, past and futuie ! The Indian alone 
knows that the “whole eaitb with the man of goodness is but one 
family home " B. D, M. 


THE HINDU NATIONAL TRADITION. 

^bat the Hindus have a tradition, perhaps tbe oldest in the world, 
cannot be denied. That they weie at one time a highly refined race is 
apparent from the spiritual advancement made by them ages ago. 
Material plane is intended b\ God for the spiritual uplift of men. and it 
IS therefore evident that no nation will be able to make any spinlnail 
progress witbont advancing isuffioiently m tbe material plane. Altbongli 
materiality is considered a great barrier to the spiritual vistou of men, 
yet the barrier has to be surmounted before one can have a view of tbs 
spiritual region, Tbe material plane has bheiefora to be thwongb^ 
Studied, chiefly by experience, befoie one can have a view of the spkilliBil 
plane which lies imbedded, as it were, in the materia) pluie a&d'wMdb 
ifUs to be studied through that plane. The Hindus of India havtag 
acquired an ektensivs knowledge of tbe spiritual plane, and ae AMSOiA, 
hafiug imbibed a baste for tbinga spiritual, it Would natuiaUy foHav tbitl 
tbay had attained at one time perfection in their matetial ptog]^8a<wlWM> 
M^tham ultimately to their spiritual vision, 

Th« amiant Uteratnreoi India abounds with cleat 
cedipasltlan w|aih the jHindaa«he)d at one timeja tine civiliaed 
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they lost thab posibion ia bhetefore a question bhab deservaa ll|kf 
BttfiOQS considerabiea of all infcereebed in the Hindu National Polity. 
!]?hldr Advanced poeibion ab one time was certainly due to the regard they 
bad for tdieir national biadibion. Nations progress gradually when bhey 
{Uroseed on lines beat suited bo them, and the lines bhab are found bo bf 
so suited are carefully preserved by them, although the advantagen of 
pursuing those lines would not be as prominent in their view as when 
they were originally discovered. These lines, or the laws of their conduct, 
as we may call them, crysbalise into a settled principle in course of time, 
and is known as their national tradition or Dharma^ It is the fittest 
bhab always survives, and it is the best polity suited to the progress of 
a peofde bhab assumes the form of their tradition Laws and regulations 
are framed by men to protect and promote their S^’cicty according bo the 
fbandard of bheir advancement. What is known ax advancement is not 
bbe capacity of the people to supply merely their mawerial wants. A.d* 
vanoemenb of people lies in their capacity to supply their material wants 
GOnsisbenbly with their spiritual progress. That is advancement in the 
true sense of the word. One nation may oppress another nabiou, and noay 
be well ofif in a material point of view by such oppression This cannot 
be called an advancement of the nation m any sense of the word. The 
Hindus of India have a tradition which helped them not only to maintain 
a high position in the material plane, birt which ab the same time, Contri¬ 
buted largely to their spiritual progress It is no progress that helps a 
nation in a material point of view, but retards its spiritual advanoemeob. 
ThO average man is mors concerned with his material gams than with his 
spiritual progress, and there are people who try bo progress in the material 
plane even at the expense of their spiritual interests; and these people 
may even be found to succeed bo a certain extent But their SUcceeB 
can only be temporary and fleeting, because it has nob the support of 
spintualiby for its permanency. I must say thab even this temporary 
Btroceea cannot be attained by all. People who are low in their standard 
oferpiribuai 8ueoeptibiliby,-bhab is bo say, people who have a large propor¬ 
tion animality in them-may succeed bo some extent in their endeavoare 
for lUatoriai gains without paying any attention bo their spiritual require* 
in the same Way as animals do. But the Hindps of Indi^ 
Cini:^eucoCed at all in aUy of their material^ activities if they ate lo- 
dbHfibiBnt to their spriritual needs, 

are full of spiritual susceptibility, and if they ignore lihi< 
spiritual progreel, they cannot improve eyentlMWte 
A oWld »ny moral dsly, wdfc*, 
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msjr not be affected thereby; bob an aduib has to perforiia that duty atolUt 
carefully and he cannot make any progress if he neglects that dijty. 

Hindus had their own law of progress in their time— honoured 
tradition, and this hw may be found bo be the best suited to tbom bo 
promote their material advanoemenb consistently and harmonioncly with 
their spiritual interests. It was because this law was ignored by people 
of the mediaeval period in their desire for material enjoyment, that nation 
had to deteriorate and hno its high position. Histroy tells us clearly how 
the laws ordained by onr pre-historic.S'//(i?i'/wwero slighted and disregarrd- 
ed for the sake of raatorial plpasorc, and as a result thereof how our 
nation dwindled into insignifioanee and was lost in oblivion. The nation 
that was the light of the world atjone time was thrown into the abyss of 
darkness, and it may bo said to have fallen into a deep sleep. 

It is indeed very gratifying to find that there are signs of awakening 
among our nation at present, bub can we say that the awakening is real. 
It seems to me that the awakening is only a nightmare. If it is real, 
the nation should realise the importance of its tradition, and it should 
endeavour to progress on the line of that tradition and regain its former 
position. The tendency of the present awakening is to work our progress 
on western lines even at the sacrifice of our tradition Our tradition is 
the backbone of our nationality, and when this backbone is broken we 
cannot say that our nation is revived. We are proud of a tradition which 
few other nation*, can boast of, and our object should be to regain our 
national greabnos-t, but not bo build a now nation. If we are bent upon 
aping Western ways, ir. cannot be said to be a step towards improving 
onr nation, but it will only expedite the further deterioration of ope 
nation. I do nob say that we .should nob improve our traditions when we 
can do so. But all changes are nob improvements, and we should nob try 
to make a change for the sake of change, and for the sake of novelty. We 
must bear in mind that onr tradition is an important factor in the (|ues* 
tion of our national progress, and that we should not make any change in 
this important factor at onr whims and caprices. We have to make A 
thorough and searching enquiry into the merits and demerits of our 
tradition before we desire bo make any change in it; and if We, are tirue 
lovers of our tradition, we should even be prepared to forego small gniQS 
for the sake of our tradition. Our nationality is of far greater jpi pot* 
taneO to us than its so called progress. In our boom for progress aiawl In 
our ftney tor novelties, we should not kill oUr nationality to be oontnue^ 

(k cotuimud ,) ■ S. 
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^oeording bo che Hindu Scirpbara^t there are seven citiea in Indi* 
which are believed to possess tbevirtue of giving liberation to any pioua soul 
provided the bones are laid down there The seven cities are Ayodhya, 
Mathura, Maya, Kashi, Kanchi, Avantika, and Dwaravabi Mathura stands 
feoond on the list and is said to be as sacred as Kashi which is known as 
'•Muktipuri” or the "nty of liberation ” The toimer was about S.OOOyears 
ago the capital ot the powerful Yadavas and was rnltd by the iron hand 
of a tyrant whose equal could seaioely be met with m the annals of history 
of any nation He had on scruples bo ‘(hut up his own father in prison 
even in good old days and bo usurp his bhione for the sake of satisfying 
the devilish passions of his heart His name was Kamsa He had a sis¬ 
ter Devaki by name, She married Vaaudi va There was a prophecy that 
the eighth child born of Devaki would be the cause of Kamsa’s death 
The wily Kamsa in order to save himself from such a horrible prophecy 


and bo cub matters short, made up his mind bo murder his sister but desist¬ 
ed from translating into action his resolution at the earnest prayer of 
Vaaudeva who intervened and suggested a cnuiae which was acceptable to 
Kamsa Vasudeva impres‘'ed upon t-he mind of his sweet brother in law 
that the latter’s purpose would be equally served if Devaki’s children 
could be placed at his disposal at th6ir very birth and this Vasudeva 
promised to do faithfully Kamsa, then upon, kept bho young couple, Va- 
sudeva and Devaki in piison and there did the young lady conceive six 
limes and bring forth six rhildren and all the children were pi iced by 
Vasudeva in the hands of the tyrant who mercilessly murdered all of them. 
Devaki’s delivery on the seventh occasion was declared abortive and then 
came the turn of the eighth and for the eighth time did she conceive. 
The feelings of the parents at the sight of the mordei of their innocent 
babies can better be imagined than described Months passed on and 
keener grew the anxiety of the couple bo save the life of the infant at least 
this time. They resolved to do so at all risks The child was born in 
due time in the dead of a night of the dark foitnight of the month of Shra- 
vana. All the sentries were fast asleep. The doors unlocked themselves. 
The iron fetters on the hands of Vasudeva and Devaki slipped down as if 
by magic. A^aolemn stillness*’ was there which was to an unappreciaWe 
extent broken only by the drizelmg rain from heavens. There was no 
time tor hesitation or speculation. The father took the child in his arms 
an4 walked out of prison unquestioned and uninterrupted. MU 

otnsa ^ ri^r »*» ^ **"7 
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bofe a(j fche approach of fibe tfliu wish the child the waterin Uierivet p^h. 
$d into bwo ooiumQs and Jefe him way. The child was taken to Jfilnda'fl 
home at Gokal and to Nanda felt the sweet duty of bringing up the obtJd 
which was destined to play a marvellons part afterwardir. Bom in fnrkoa 
and brought up in comparative obscurity, this was the child which in 
after years helped the distressed, put down the tyrants, punished tbenaur- 
pere, rewarded the virtuous, gave kingdoms to many but coveteol noob 
for itself. A householder, yet an ascetic, a worldly man yet a philosopher; 
a polygamist yet the purest of celibates; the maker of kings, yet a hum* 
ble aubject; the object of reverence by great sages,yet the humble obario* 
tear of Arjuoa; the lover of mankind yet above attachment; strong, yet 
forgiving; powerful, yet meek; intelligent, yet free from egotism; God yet 
man! Such was the child which was left to the care of Naada, the king 
of the cowherds. The child in due course, grew up to be a handsome 
little boy. He was so very attractive that persons whose eyes used to 
meet him forgot themselves and Istood motionless m his presence with 
their gaze fixed on him. It was indeed a pleasure, the like of which can 
very seldom be met by mortal eyes, to seti the dear little Krishna, for 
that was the child^s name. He was thus a source of bliss to all the vil¬ 
lagers of Gokul. Maoy calamities had threatened the village of Gokul 
and though all of them were warded off by Krishna, yet the villagers 
thought of shifting their residence to some safe place, Accordingly they 
fixed upon Brindavan as the best place and moved there bag and baggage. 
They lived there happily but their happiness was noD unalloyed even 
there; for grave dangers encouDte’‘ed them every now and then and 
Krishna got many more opportunities to bring into prominent display his 
latent powers by rooting out the evib'. He killed many demons who 
were a constant scourge to the people and the people came to recognise 
him not as an ordinary mortal but the Almighty in flesh and blood; for 
was it ever possible for a mortal creature to do things which HO 
did f To quote an instance, once the rain fell continuously for full 
seven days in torrents and deluged the whole of Brindavan. The 

people were quite helpless against the rain to protect their lives and 
property. Gonscious of Krishna’s omnipotence, they raised riieit habde 
bo him for protection and their prayer was not in vain. Sh^. 

Ktishna, the blessed Lord, lifted the Qovardfaan Mountain on his 
and held it up for seven days aft^r which the dreadful, rain came to'a ; 
AlVtihese airtis dre|r him sfiiS nearer the hearts of the eowherd popdiijttifl|l 
ot 3 tmdiwiin'’aUdlib«^feir.- .Isip^lly had mo douhM left in'^111011^1*1111^^^ 
a« iio-%, diy^i'ly.^Af. ■ natt|wiUy>',;^iniiud 
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hi^((iwly. As days passed on their admiration for tny divtot boy g(d«r 
inlo lbrventi love and love aUed them’ with divine madness*. They gave 
^p,every kind of abfeachmenb and cub asunder all bke worldly ties. Thtgr 
cared neither for bbeir futhersi nor mobbersi nor sisters, nor IruslMioda, 
npr any other nearest reiatives; for, ail their love flowed in one big ohaaael 
and ran towards the blessed ^hri Krishna. Did they oare for their own 
bodies 1 For their lives ? Nob they; for, what were these without Krishna? 
Of what avail was it to keep all these and lose the sweet Shri ELrishna ? 
The Gopis preferred Krishna to everything else iu this world. They 
wanted him to be entirely their own; yes, they wauted him to be physi*- 
cally and mentally theirs and theirs only. They prayed and prayed. 
Their prayers were the siuaeresb that were, ever offered and they oould 
not, therefore, long remain unheard. 

The rains were over now. Mother earth was robed in green, Bi- 
vers were dancing merrily. Ponds full <if crystal water presented a fasci¬ 
nating spectacle. Everything showed life and the moon daring the 
nights lent her charm to everytiiing by enveloping it in iier silver Hplen,- 
dour. On one of such delightful nights a delicious note from a flute was 
heard in Brindavan. It came from the banks of the river Yamuna. It 
was 80 very overwhelming in sweetness that people set aside all their 
business and gave it their undivided attention. In fact, they were 
entirely lost in it The young damsels quitted their homes and ran with all 
their might bo the Yamnna alone and unattended. On reaching their 
deahtnabion what did they see bafore them ? A cloud-coloured faaodsoine 
young boy mot their eyes. He was clad in yellow robes. A garland 
of delicious flowers and the sacred Tulasi leaves dangled on his breast 
and a crown in which were set the purest of gems and rubies adorned 
hifthead. Two whaleshaped ear-rings shot out rays of light ou his soft 
oheeks. A dazzling golden belt encircled bis waist. Braoelete of match- 
lees brilliancy were on his wrists and necklaces of priceless diamonds and 
pearlsofound his neck. He held the flute in his hands and applied it to 
hl» soft reddish lips. His forehead was broad, his nose prominent and 
shaped like the beak of a green parrot, his eyes were bright and intelli¬ 
gent, bia hair rich and black. No human pen can describe his super- 
>hmna*n handsomeness. The Qopees saw him and lost themselves. 
gavwthwnselves up entirely, body and soul to Krishna once forall and 
Itey garnet activities. They stood and once Ubertted 

to th« presence of their Lord. The veil of igfioranoe fell down from thw 
ao^ltoey' reduced to a state of utter nudity. Blessed ene 

before their-Iiord for theiw js fthb 
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Shri Kriflbna, then, irwtantaneoasly trangformed flimaelf into ; ^ n^y, 
forms of Hima&lf as there were the Gfopees and played with them. He (toi' 
braced them, kissed them, and placed Himself io their hands entirely, ahd, 
acted as they bade Him. He allowed them to partake of His diyine bli k 
in any way they pleased. Together they danced, together they played in 
the river Yamuna, together they frisked about that night. There was 
no reservation whatsoever. At daybreak they di.spsrsed. This play took 
place every now and then as long as Shri Krishna was at Brindavan. 

This incident in Shri Krishna's life has been taken as a convenient 
target by critics, European and Indian The missionaries are the most 
prominent among the European critics. Christianity being a proselytising 
religion and the missionaries' being its chief props it is but natural to 
expect from thertt nothing short of denunciation of all other religions and 
of the persons held by these religions as incarnations of God. The main 
duty of the missionarie-s is avowedly to spread Ohrisbianity and they have 
little time to lend any thought for the deep pbilosopbioa) truths bidden 


in the hoary religion of the Hindus. So their criticism cannot be con¬ 
sidered as carrying much weight bo require any rejoinder. Some Euro¬ 
pean scholars while attacking Shri Krishna exhibit by their very method 
of pocoHar argument that they are labouring under a disgusting bias 
and it would be idle to expect these people bo change their views, for 
they stand firmly on the rook of obstinacy with contempt for other religions 
written on their face. But there are others also who have grasped the 
things aright and who make no secret of their conviction that the author 
of the Bhagavad Gita stands unparallelled in the field of philosophy, etbies 
and religion. Professor Max Muller was one of these and I think, his 
views should be considered, for obvious reasons to carry more weight 
than those of others who make it a point to throw dirt at all other religions 
but their own. 

The English-educated Indian critics have to be classified into two 
groups one class of these critics think that that the goal of their life is bo 
please the Europeans and to get tbeir favour. If the Europeans extol 
Shri Krishna these people also play the second fiddle to them; and if on 
the other hand the former denonnoe Him, these queer gentlemen do not 
fail to contribute their own mite to the worthy cause of blackening tbt 
name of God in the form of man. They care very little for what they 
say^ prorijdod their statements do not contradict the prejudiced opinion 
of the Earopeans. In shore Europeaus are their God and the etabHil^ 
of their oonTiettens depends on the beliefs of the white world, Cbtoe 
npon a titol toe|> lived ^ ri^ ij^bleman in India. One of hie ' 
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wikd A {Mi^fdOt syoopbanb. Now, bbis noblemaD was very foad of briDjalti 
sod be ssid.oae day bo hie seivaub " wbab a nice bhing ib is bbab God baa 
oreatled the vegetable for mankind I” The servant, observing the 
bone of his master smiled and replied "you ore perfectly right, sir. 
The brinjal is indeed the best of vegetables, for, has ib nob a crown on 
its bsad as a mark of disbincbion ?” Tbab night the nobleman ate too 
mnoh of brinjals which resnlted indigestion and pain in the stomach, 
when he explained angrily; "What a dirty thing is this briojal ^ I won¬ 
der why God should have created such stuff at all!” "Perfectly true, sir,” 
replied the servant. " The brinjal is the worst of all vegetables, for has it 
not a coronet of thorns on its head as a condign punishment for its wick¬ 
ed nature I’* ••Well” said the nobleman, "How do you reconcile your yes¬ 
terday's statement with the one made bo-day f You call the vegetable both 
good and bad. How could it be so !” "Sir," gently replied the servant, 
"Am 1 the servant of the brinjal so that 1 should liabber ib always. I am 
your servant and therefore speak things which yon like most.” The critics 
mientioned above belong to the type of this servant and it would be 
good to let them alone with their criticisms. 

The next group of critics are those who want bo make a show of 
their originality. These people expect fame for themselves and think it 
an act of greatness to pull down from their high pedestals the poor 
Ramas and Erisbnas. These so-called Pandits and Professors ait in 
judgment, in the seclusion of their rooms, over poor Krishna and declare 
him gbilty of the act of adultery. Their arrogance make them blind 
to the flagrant blunders they commib in charging Krishna with debauch¬ 
ery. In the heat of the disenssion they know nob whab they say. A 
young Indian fresh from school accepted an appointment under a 
European officer of Government. Being raw he had very little experience 
of conversing with Europeans in English. After a few days it happened 
that ho was in need of a few days’ leave. He had, therefore, to go to 
the officer in person for applying for the leave. He stood before the 
officer, saluted him and made his aplioation for leave; but the officer 
would not let him go, os the pressure of work in the office was very great. 
Whereupon the young man murmured "Sir, do let me go. I will give 

you.# prostitute.” 

**Wh*t do you mean by thjs, my young sir ?” bawled out tiie officer. 
"Kcase sir," replied the young man, "I am prepared to give you a prosti¬ 
tute if tee. pressure of work is great; but do not refuse me leave.” The 
yo^gmimby word meant a but inhi* 

eit^e^ to'get the leave sanctioned he confounded " prostitute’fUrite 



Exactly aiimlar ifi the case pf the«a anticf. 
malcea qaite a havoc in their poor little beads. 

While denouncing Shri Krishna these gentlemen make it oonveni^t 
to forget altogether that He was an incarnation of Qod 4 >linighty. tf 
this fact is borne in mind, everything becomes as clear as dayUght' 
Nature's master is not to be judged by nature’s laws Human oonoaplioios 
of morality have no bearing on His actions What it the Gopoes ooiniiiit^ 
ted adultery with God ? Can it be called adultery ? Even a Hindu (dlild 
knows that Krishna was Qod in the shape of man A big Fandib haa 
written about Shn Kiishna in such a language that any sane Hindu's {MU 
woud tremble to scribble down such dirty lines He talks very ligbtily 
of Krishna and has the impudence even to attack the Gita whiob has bocU 
accepted on all hands as the best treatise on philosophy even by thooghh*' 
fnl Euiopean seboiars .Such Pandits have no reason to remain outside a 
lunatic asylum Another Piofessor in the B mbay Presidenoy who loves 
the Gita but hates its author, the mischievoii-. Knshua of BrindavAQi 
startled the Hiiidn world by hn discovijry lhat the author of the Gita was 
altogether a different man from the Krishna of Brindavan. Modern 
scholars have a tendency to force their own interpretation on ancient 
sacred writings and in order to do that successfully they resort to the 
omnipotent theory of interpolation Krishna ongfib not to have played 
with the Gopees, but it is stated that he did play Then it must be an 
interpolation or this Kri'^hna has nothing in common with the other 
Krishna' Alas I What a wretched state of lubellacbual depravity 1 Qod 
save us liom such scholars 

Now, Sbri Krishna's life in Brindavan is )usbihad by different people 
in different ways Some say that Shn Knshua wa^ a mere boy while he 
was in %indavan and it was naturally impossible for him to have any 
sfxual intercourse with the Gopees So bis Bas Lila was a danoOi puro 
and 8 implo> end the,e was nobhiug of a sexual character in it, OlbetC 
hold that the description of the Bas Liia must be taken as ao allogoiiy. 
The Gopees were the human souls or jivatmas and Sbti Kriabtia» tli# 
Higher Self or Paramatma and the dauoe was an emblem of the uulePtof 
diO human soul with the Higher Soul or Paramatma But both MlUifI 
methods of refutation appear to me rather timid as they ti*y to 
the text of the Bhagawat in a way whten is not in oonsonanoe ifitli ilc 
real spirit Thmgs ought to be looked fit us‘they are and we 
the courage to accept truth as it stands The description ol thoBa 9 «t^ 
in the certainly gives one th* irnproHsirm thatKt 

to^etber fret ftpoi sexuality this appears to be the fa^ 
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Sbri Shaka Yogiudra ila the lObh kgaiida of the BhbgatUt 
the Ufa of Kriahna in Brindavan and the object of bis ineat* 
11 ^ wtablishment of Dharina morality, Shti Shaka ek- 

t ittk that Krishna being God is above human laws and whatever he did 
right. It is no sin bo commit adultery with God ; for, the Gopees 
Iphed that which even the purest of Kisbis did nob gain. Who are we 
l^rtals to q^uesbion God ? God can be approached in any way bub he must 
approached, no mabter whab way. Some may ask why should we nob 
it^tatie Shri Krishna in his Ras Lila. The answer is we will fall if 
Wl dare do so. Then is not an Avatar to be imibabed ? Oerbatnly 
ittenst he imibabed in all its aspects. A man who holds up the Govar- 
dijan Mountain on hi.s fingers can by all means act bhe Ras Lila; bnb nob 
b^Crs. Things should not be done by halves. There is a sentence in the 
K(^an which runs as follows;—“Drink and thou fallesb.’* There was 
a Mahomedan who read oidy the word “drink” and forthwith began 


tb pub it into practice. All sorts of liquors went down bis throat daily in 
big quantities. Tbis was once noticed by a Kazi who remonstrated that 
the spirits were absolutely forbidden by the Holy Koran. Thereupon bhe 
fbrmer pointed out that bhe same wa.s enjoined on all Mnsalmans by the 
Koran itself and to support his words he read the word “Drink’* in the 
Koran and stopped. The Kazi then asked him to comeplete bhe senbenoe 
and the Mabomedan read the words “and thou failesb” Then the Kazi 
ekpiained to him that be was acting against the scriptures, “Sir,” replied 
bik,^ man “There is no man in the whole world who can pub the whole of 
tho Holy Koran into practice, Every man rau.sb act according to bis 
ObbU capacity and I find that I can translate into action only bhe word 
’^Driok” in that sentence. Analogous is the case of the man wanting to 
idpitiabe Shri Krishna in bis Kae Lila, leaving out of question His other 


aHitk!. Such people must fall. Now, Shri Krishna’s life has been sung 
hji^'^cral sages of the type of Shri Shuka and they could have possibly 
nothing by extolling an adulterer. These sages were certainly 
W^qrC pure than the modern critics who entertain bhe vain hopes of 
the field of religion by dint 'of their keen intelleoba ; but they 
liitstaken for religion is a thing which can be gained onijr 

S iha heart and not by mere intellectual gymnasium. Ifeluded 
1 fhp natne Shri Krishna itself is pure and who can gauge 
jr bf thh hearts of those who bkd bhe supreme privilege of asaodi- 
^ Blhsued are the Oophes for they orily acted aeitebk'ding 
|B|hi<.^.''bhefl 1 lai» "A'lwtudonjg ill ties teicei^elW;#ifdi' 

; ' Qonees. ■ Wfeab -were 
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mme »nd tume ,bo them / 8hri Krishna msanti to (ham evarytihihg and it 
is such souls only wbu can iui&iabe the pure souls into she seeretis of 
God«love or Krishna Bhnksi, for once shab love is gained, everything 
16 gained in Shis world. ft B. D. 

BANQALl VRATA-KATHAS. 

(Continued from the last issue). 

II. 

Grandmother says, “Are you ready, my dears ?” 

The girls reply, “We are, Granma.” 

“Well then, this is called the Wife’s Vrata,” It is begun on the 
fiist day of Baisahk and .observed for four years. Have yoti got the 
things I told you to get 
“Here they are.” 

“Very well. Soak that piece of cloth in the Pitooli (finely pow” 
deredrice mixed in a little w.ater), and with it draw on the ground a 
square divided into four 'houses’ by two stiaight lines intersecting each 
other in the middle. 

“Now, place that wooden vermilion box in one of the houses, a 
little paddy in another, a mango in the third amt a handful of flowers in 
the fourth house. Have you done it 
“We have.” 

“Very good. We begin the vrata now my dears, fimt of all hold 
the veimilion box with your right hand and say — 

“I will ever put veimilion on my foreheadi^’’ 

“Then touch the flowers and .say the mantra— 

‘I will find favoui in my husband’s eyes.’ 

“Then touch the paddy and say — 

T will be a Lakshmi in times of scarcity. ’’ 

“And lastly hold the mango and say — 

‘1 will have sons in good time.’ 

“You will have to repeat the mantras three times. 

“Now then, you bow and say— 

‘Doing the ‘Wife’s Vrata,’ let me be my husband's Ijeloved. 

Let me wear ray iron bangle as long as J live. ( Iron bangle is a 
mark of wifehood like vrmilion) 

“The Wife’s Vrata is done.” 

t « • 

III. 

GrAndmother says, “My dears, this is the last day of ibejnonth of 
ChaUra,the last day of the year. You begin {ha "Sankara yraW’ to-day* 
it is obsetved'S^or four years, 
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“Well, my children, with Pitooli draw a circle on the giound and 
ascribe a tringle with the circle. Put a dot as within the ttingle, and 
sn the dot put your clay Siva. 

“Then pour water on Siva and say the mantra— 

‘Har Har Bom Bom Bholanath, 

Bathe in the Ganges water and be pleased.' 

*‘Now take in your hands Vilva leaves, Dhatoora flowers, rice and 
Sandal paste, say— 

‘O God ot the Gods, Bom Bholanath, 

The Conqueror of Death, the Dord of the Worlds, 
Covered with ashes, wearing a tiger*skin, 

Riding a white bull, 

I am a girl of small inellect. 

How can I worship thee fully * 

Be pleased, O God.’ 

“Thiow the anjali on the clay Siva. Take another one and say— 
'Bholanath. the Great God is pleased 
With watei, and Vilva and Dhatooia flowers. 

Bholanath says, 'Gauri, what boon dost thou ask — 
‘May I get Har in Kailas birth after With' 

May I be like Savitri ! 

May I get a husband like Ram ' 

Let me virtuous like Sita ' 

May I get a fathei-in-law like Dasnialh ' 

May I get a mother-in-law like Kausalya ' 

May I get a devar like Lakshman ' 

May I cook like Draupadi i 

Let me be all-enduring like Mother Kartli ' 

Let me have sons like Kunti had ’’ 

“Now bow and say— 

‘5m: Jm:, sm: ^m: i 

sm: II» 

“The Sankara Vrata is done." 

{7!> bt tmtiwued ,) 

F. B, Chattrrii, B.A.,I,I,mB, 


nala-damaynti. 

jP^mavnti is one of tibe mosb lovdble obaraobers described iu )itb» 
JlfiMhiparato. To every Hindn child the story ts familiar, and bo all 
niaidgns is abe a fond ideal, In adveraiby aa itt proaperibjr shf 
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remained the same—a gentile, loving womans yet witihal of dignified mien, 
ft nghti, royal, true and tender prineeas, a queen in every afetiso of the 

word. 

We see her firat in the morning of youth, crowned with yonlib^H 
halo of rainbow radiance. Hei happy ringing laughter wakes up the 
aiumbering eoboee of her father's halls. We see her playing witli her 
maidens into the beautiful pleasure-gardens of the palace, where spring 
seems to reign unditurbed throughout the year, where the gentle zephefs^ 
are wafted across the crystal rivulets flowing in soft, rippling measure, 
fraught with sweet fragrance of the t.peurng blossoms, where nature's 
warblers, after revelling on the luscious fruit pour forth their rapturous 
melody and the 8pt)tted deer roam fearlessly at their will in perfect 
security, Childhood passed into womanhood in these romantic regions. 
To her the gods have been specially kind, loving hand.'* have protected 
her from misfortune’s rode touch; the glaring discords of life have been 
subtly softened ; the jarring notes mode into a song of celestial harmony, 
to ! for her life has been a delightful day-dream, and her dreams a caress, 

A mysterions messenger in the shape of a royal swan .whispers a 
sweet secret in Daymanti’s oar, and forthwith the damsel loses all her 
brightness, her high spirits, Her amusements are a thing of the past. 
Her pets are neglected; she becomes pensiva, "iid absent-minded. In 
this state she is looking expectantly far away into the landscape, pensive, 
absorbed in her thoughts which her huodm iideu stands wouderingly by, 
seeking her conlidenoe. In a mometit of great despondency the secret 
is out. The swan whispers to her of Kala, King of Nishidha, and i»f his 
love for her. Her imagination fills the rest, and hence comes this state 
of helpless despondency. Her father is made aware of hi« child’s state. 
He holds a Swayamvara to which all the kings and prince-s of the various 
kingdoms are invited and among them, of course, the king of Nishidha, 
The city of Vidharva is transformed into a “golden city paved with 
emerald” as it were. A series of festivities is itr progress and Damayauti 
queen of women, as she keeps her secret desire within herself. She 
enters the hall where the princes sit in silent expectation. Timidly she 
glances around; she recognises Nala and slwly advancing, throws the 
flower garland round his neck. The gods rejoice, the heavens pour forth 
flowers, the mortals are happy. 

Bamiiyanti and Nala alre aupremhly happy. This tempts the 
enviows god Kali and he prepares a series of misfortunes fer tfidi’ 
pecting couple, .i^he god Kali takes possession of Nala and 
:to gamfaie, The spirit of the gamil^i' has hel<l of hi4. , He gAmWe«;!i>^y[', 
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hia treaisufOs, his revenues, bis rebintie and ab last bis kingdom. He i« 
bonietesa, friendles,-—even food and raiment is unprocurable. In 6heM 
ibraibs his noble and devoted wife stands by him. and endeavours to soothe 
and cheer him. This is more than be can bear. Her mute misery and 
y$ti her courage astonish and overwhelm him. Kali again posaesaea him, 
In the night he flies; deiicatin Damayauoi ia left slumbering in the .forest, 
unprotected and alon'‘. Nala cannot bear to leave her altogether. He 
bides in a thicket and watches. His motive was that, if he left her 
she would returu to her parents and thus need nob suffer hardship with 
him. But his mind is torbured with doubos. 

We shall draw a veil over the grief and misery of Damayanti. After 
many perilous adventures she aucoeeds in getting bo a city, where she 
serves incognito as the handmaid of the king's daughter, and eventually 
she discovers that the queen is her aunt. He is taken to her father’s 
house and there learn.-i that Nala is alive atid well and la a acrvi.tor under 
a neighbouring king. Not kiioving where he is ;ind to bring him (though 
a few know the secret ) a second Swayamvara held with a view bo find 
out Nala. Nala cornea in the kings’train, is recognised, and reinstated 
in his former position—the gods have been propitiated and have smiled 
again—and Nala and Damayanti live happily ever after. 

Damayanbi’s character has been wonderfully drawn. Her passion¬ 
ate attachment to her husband has withstood all trials and nisfortanes. 


Her magnanimous diapositiou,, her devotion, and constancy are prettily 
delineated. All these who come in contact with her, young or old, rich 
or poor, proclaim her a good and true woman. The preservation of her 
modesty, delicacy and tenderness under her disguise as a menial adds an 
additional charm. Her serene dignity, her magnanimity, her strength 
of mind, though bred and born in a king’s palace, never deserts her. 
Bed-raggled and unkempt as she is, when she is wandering alone in the 
forest, the ascetics and the caravanserai, whom she falls in with, take her 
for a goddwfli and dare not address her until she addresses them. 

She is good, she is true and she is all that is beautiM, but what 
makes her lovable and attractive is her sorrows and her grief. They 
endear her to us, and make us feel that she is one of ourselves. Shadows 


passed over her life and left her brightness undimmed. Event to the 
preset|t d,ay her story is related sadly and tenderly, and the dear litUn 
Hindi) maidens as tjhey bear Daoiayanti's trials, her tears, and>tutt' 


hi^pi|e8^, hear the tender whispers -of the night-sighing all. about thwk,* 
a^ Ihsii themselves in sweet absurd dreams. Bcse,. 
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MAHAMANDAL NEWS. 

A prelimioAry uieBtiug of the “VarnasrAOi Dhanuft M®fa®3®bh& was 
held on fcho 8th instant) at the premises of the Kashi IhakurHH of H. H. 
the Maharaja Bahadur of Durbhanga ; of the "Mahasabha'* the Maharaja 
Bahadur is its President and Srijut Batuk Prasad Sahib the Secretary. 
We wish it every success and a long life. 


The nominee of cash member of the “Samaj Hitkari Kosh” paying 
annual subscripbion regularly will after the death of such member 
( ocenrring after three years of his membership ), get pecuniary help 
from the “Samaj Hitkari kosh ( Mahamandal Benevolent fund ). It 
will be distinctly understood that it member after he has paid his 
eubsoription for 3 years regularly, ceases to continue hi.s membership, 
shall have no claim upon the “Mahamandal Benevolent Fund." Every 
existing member whose connection with the *' Samaj Hitkari Kosh" is 
not less than 3 years shall have a claim upon it 


The main object of the ‘Bharatendn Nabak Mandali’ is bo serve 
the Hindi Literature, and to do justice of the merits and demerits of the 
Hindi Literature. It was founded at Benares by the efforts of the local 
educated and the philanthropic Zamindars, but after the period of 
7 years in existence, alas ! it lost its life. But we are glad to say that 
by the vital support of the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal and by the 
asAis of the holy Sadhus the " Natak Maudali has been survived, We 
heartily wish it will succeed. 


The meritorious gentlemen who were entitled bo gold and silver 
medals and Manpatras at the last Anniversary of the Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandal* are being awarded of those medals, &c. 


After the summer vacation the Hindu College of Divinity has been 
reopened on the I5th instant. Students desirous of being admitted into 
the ObUege. may apply to the Secretary on or before the Slat proximo. 
Those who have fair knowledge of English and Sanskrit as well need apply, 
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BAMABODHINI 

it a ihonlhly Magazine and Review. 
Btar(6d by late Babu Umesh Chandra 
Uatta, B. A* It ie a very u’.< paper intend' 
ed specially for females and has reach- 
ed.its 40th year. It is very ably and inde¬ 
pendently conducted, with articles origi¬ 
nal and thonghtful. Annual Hubacription 
Rfl. 2—10 as. For Advt. rates. Sc., 
PLEASE WRITE TO THR 
Manager, "Bamabodhini “ Office, 

89,“Antony Bacan Lane, CALCUTTA 

K. - 

BOOKS FOR SALE. 

Sri Bharat Dhartna Maliarnandal 
Rahasya ... l/- 

‘^adhansopan ... ... ... -/S/- 

Sadacbatsopan ... ... -/U- 

Kanjashikshaiopan -/I/- 

Oorn Gita .. ... ... ./2/- 

Tattwabodh ... ... -/2/-, 

To bo had of the Manager, Book Depot 
Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, are as B/- 
eantt. 

A practical Onide bo preserve Healbb. 
i. Harischandra Rs. 2 (Pathetic Drama.1 
8. Chandrahaea Re. I (Pathetic Drama.) 

4. Savitri As. 2. Prahla^a As. 2 
Girija Parinayani Ae. i). 

Dadabhsi Nnoroji As. 2 
Malaria Mosquito Ae. a (Healtli Book.) 
Food & Constipation Aa, & (Health Book.) 
6, Tuoke Colour Picture Book As. 6, 

8. Dream of Dreams (Stories As. 8. 

The Tragic Denouement A.s. 4. 

THE KANARA PRESS, 

260, Ungappa Naik St., MADRAS 

K. - 


Did you get your Copy •! 

KAMSHASTRA? 

A Guide to Health, Wealth and Prosperity 
If net— 

WRITE FOR IT TO—DAY 
It can be had fiee. 

i'aidya Shastri 

MANISHANKRR GOVINDJI, 
ATANK NIORAH PHARMACY, 

J A MNAfl A R , ( Kathiawar .) 

Ap. ’17. 

THE BEHCML CO OPERATIVE JOURNAL 


Editor—J. T. Donovan, Reqr., I. 0. S. 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bengal, 


A Course of Instructions on 

YOGA AND ITS PRACTICE 

By-SWAMIfA. P. MUKERJEE. 

This masterly Course of Practical Ins¬ 
tructions has been specially prepared for 
the benefit of the earnest and spiritually- 
minded public at large. It is divided into 
four great sections; its language is re¬ 
markably plain and direct * and it is 
practical from cover to cover. The pro¬ 
found myBtqries of Yoga Practice are 
praotioally a seated hook to the English- 
knowing public. At last the veil has been 
^ lifted and those who burn and thirst for 
first .'hand practical initruotions will find 
here all that fox; tvhioh have been oryipg 
in valh:,all tboir fives. Price Rs. ,15 only. 
The Latent Light ChiUure Tinnevelly, S. 
India. 

Kx. J ... ■— 


Asst. Editor—Prof. P. Mukerjee, Presi¬ 
dency College, Calontta. 

A leading Journal on Co-operation 
containing iostrnctive articles on Co¬ 
operation and allied topics written by 
experts, Co-operative news of diffeftnt 
provinces of India, leading utberanoss on 
Co-operation, descriptions of Co-operative 
developments in foreign lands. Circulat¬ 
ed throughout India and in Foreign oOnn- 
triei as well. An ekcsllehb medium lot 
advertisement. Annual subscription 
2-8-0 only. For advsrMssmenb rates 
apply to Manager, Bengal Oo-opsw(|ty« 
Journal. Writer’s Bnlldiogs, Oaientta. 

Ex. --- 
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« TIMES OF ASSAM '* OFFICE, UIBRUGAKH. 

The onljr lending journal in Aeiam. Widely eirculaced throughout India and 
Europe. Published weekly. Every Saturday morninp. 

Rates of Subscription. 

Yearly 6—0—0; Half yearly .^—0—0 Quarterly Z—*12—fl 

Single copy 0—2—0 Foreign 6—4—0 Terms:—Payable in advanoe. 

Your Advertiseuent in it will surely lead you to business. The 'Times of 
Assam’ is the best medinm ol advertiBoment'i. For terras apply bo—THE MANAGER. 

K. - 


SANNAYA8 GITA 

Text in Sanskrit with Hindi Transla 
tion, side by side. Intended for Radhus 
and Sanneyaaie. Useful not only to them 
but bo the grihasthas l«o. It is worth 
gold in weight. To be had of Manage?, 
Book Depot, Mahamandal Office, 

Jagatgan), Benares, 


SCIENCE A INDUSTRY- 

An illustrated monthly magaxine 
epeoially devoted to Scientific, Industrial 
Teohnioal and Educational Subjeets. 
Edited by G. N. Potdar, B.A., 

Articles contributed by Experts who 
nave obtained their education in the 
advanced and up to date Universities of 
foreign countries like thoae of America, 
.1 apan, England, Germany, <fcc. Household 
trades and cottage industries find a promi¬ 
nent place. Annual Subscription 2—8—0 
Apply <e—Manager, Science and Industry, 
Okarni Road, Oirgaum, Bombay. 

K. 

BIRBHUMBASHI. 

Aweekly in Bengali. Annual subscrip- 
lion Be. 2. Devoted to Education, Litera¬ 
ture, History, Politics, Sociology, eto. Best 
medium of advertisements. For rate 
write to Manager, “Birbbumbashi” Office 
Rirbbum, Bengal. 

E. _ 

KASHI AYUftVEO SAMMiLANI COLLEGE 
AND CHARITABLE OUSADALAYA 

JANGAMBARI, BRNARBS. 

On the rolls students 33; in the Mahils 
Dept. 6 girls. Taught reguarly by 5 dis* 
tinguiBbsd Kavirajei,JPraotioal training In 
preparing medioinss is given with great 
care. MedieinM dMtributed gratis, bettreen 
and 10 in the moraiog. For partionlars 
write to Kaiiraj Kishikanta Vaidaya 
8eetri,*-As«t, Ssjjy* 


MEDICINE FOR PHTHISIS. 

Mr. K. P. Cliatterji, lately Editor of the 
Amritft Bazar Patrika, writes :—From my 
loDir knowlodtie and experience 1 can say 
that your medicine has a powerful effect 
in remedyint: the pathological conditions 
of the throat, lungs, bronohii, alimentary 
< anal and other parts tvhich produce the 
M'ell known symptoms of phthisis. If 
systematically ii»ed, the medicine rarely 
fails. 

Mr. K. B. Bose, formerly Editor of the 
“Indian Echo”, Calcutta, writes:—“By 
using yourPthisis specific, a near relative 
of mine who was suffering from it fer 5 
years, is now perfectly free from the 
troublesotne synifitoms of the cursed 
malady. Rhe )■< all right now. 

Benefit in a week, price Rs. .?/• per oz.; 
dose ] dram. 

Trial medicine for a w'eek 2 oz. phial 
Re. 8/- postage extra. 

Agent; —H. Bhattacharya, 

118, (latieeh Mahalla, Benares City. 


AYURVEDIC SPECIFICS. 

1. Huiamn yoga or Speoifio for Indi* 
gestion, Acidity, &c. 1 have bried the 
medicine for over 40 years, with great 
sucoesB. It has been prepared front a few 
harmless, indigenous plants. One Pot, 
with postage Re.,^1—4 as. 

2, Ohatidrmmu yoga or a Specific fer 
Leucorshca (both white and rad). By its 
use pain in the abdomen, haavinbss dating 
menstruaption, sleeplessneae, Ac., ere 
removed in a few days. One Pot. Re, 1 
Postage 4 as. 
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S. Sar^gunbalijarit H^xkardhwaj.-MMa. 
isctured chemically and vary*carefully on 
a novel method, it actn matfically in 
snch cages ae dysentery, Measles., Po*. 
Nervous debility. It may also by freely 
sited by old men and fornleB. presuant 
lemalet, 12 as, for 7 doses. 

4* Ghyavanpraa. —Strictly prepared ss- 
cordinji to the Aynrrt itc iSa*/,rv««.- It, yureH 
ehronic Aethama, M-eakness m the chest, 
Palpitation of the Heart, *c. One Seer 
Rs. 6. 

Ks viraj Bhavanl Prasad Kaviranjan, 

Madanpusa, Ben.ares. City. 

THK ONLY WEEKLY. 

“ THE BIHAR AHVOCATE AND KA- 
YASTIIA MESSENOER OP OVA.” ii the 

P'sly first class Indepetidi-nt weekly in Bi¬ 
bar. published in En.'lisli every Monday, 
and circnlatint! all over the country. 

The “BIHAR ADVO LATE' deals with 
Political, Social, Relitrioiis, Editrationa! 
Beg-al, and other iriiportani, ‘.ohjocts of th*” 
flay besides l.ooal arid Ooiieial News. 

THE BlfiST MEDIUM OF ADVERTISE¬ 
MENTS, 


BISHARADS AYURVEDIC 


LABORATORY. 

ESTBD, 1900 A. D. 

We stock all sorts of Ayurvedic prepa¬ 
rations, pill.s, bolimes, sthritae, oile, redu¬ 
ced metals, Makaradhwaja, eto., prepared 
under the direct supervision of Kaviraj 
A. C. Bisharnd, Wanai!in>r Editor of Indtmu 
Medical Iltcftrd, the be-'t' non-otEcial 
Medical Journal. 

Treatment of ehroiuc diseaseeare mogt 
carefully undertaken hy correepondence 
All casee are regarded as strictly coni 
dential. 


SNENA PRALEPA. 


He. I Big pi 
As. 8 Small 


ot. 

pul. 


Brightens the complexion, removing 
ugly blotches, pimples, rod spots, patchst, 

and sunburns, etc. Cnre.s sores, hoiU, 
opened and unopened, sinuses, poisonous 
ulcers, ujornnrial eruptions, the healiup 
[irocesB being very rapid. Save* the 
Hufferer’H severe pain due to burus and 
bruiges. Indtantfinemn efeet. 


Addreag; - VISHAC AHUSHAN 

KAVIRAJ a- C- BISHARAD. 

2, Hurkiiiuar Tagore .Square, Caleutia. 


THE DEVALAYA REVIEW 


The “ BIHAR ADVOCATE “ being tlie 
.‘Illy paper in Bihar and Orissa has a very 
•vide circulation nniong all of the 

I ducated public. It ie tlieref.iro the best 
Medium of AdvertiHenieiith, 

A. K. NANDA, 
Editor, Madnnnagert 


SRI BHARAI DHAHMA MaHaMNOAL 

An All-liidia Sociu-Belig’ous 
Assoeiatioo of I be 
Hindus. 

General President:—H. H. The Hon’bl 
Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Siagh 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E , of Darbhanga. 

President:—H, H. The Maharaja Bahadur 
of Kashmir, All-India Pratinidhl 
Sabfaa. 

President of Council:—H. H. The Maha¬ 
raja Bahadur of Gidhour. 

Chief Secretary Rai Rajendcauath 

Phastri, M. Vidyasagar, Bahadur. 

General Secretary:—Pandit Bamcbandra 
Najk Kalia Saheb, Hony. Magistrate 
and Reis, Benares. 


A High class monthly Journal of Religion 
and Philosophy. 

Liteiftture and Science, Art end Arebi- 
tecture, Devoted to the Progress of all 
communitlee auil - to the promotion of a 
better uudetstanding and of love and 
Sellowaliip among men of different per- 
tiidtious. Edited by-B. Sutiodranath Roy 
Chaudhuri, M. A., B. L. 

It is the organ of the Devalaya Asso¬ 
ciation and has wide circulation in India, 
Eugiand and America. It affords a good 
medium of advertisement. 

Annual subaoriptiou Bs. 2 inclueive et 
postage. This entitles a subscriber to the 
membership of the Devalaya Assoolati-on, 
For rates of advertisement and other de¬ 
tails write 6<>— The Manager) 

GornwaUis Street. 

CAloutla. 


Ex. 
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USEFUL BOOKS. 

(n Modem Li-tter Writer.—Useful to 
evf-ry man iu every rank and position of 
life for daily use. Beat) book of ilia kiad. 
loth Edition. Re. 1. (2) Every-day Doubts 
and Difficulties ci« Reading, Writintr and 
Speaklne Eniilish). 10th Ed. This book 
helps to write idiomatic English,etc. Re. 1 
as. 4 (3) Phrases and Idioma.—Explained 
and illustrated. Over 1550 pages. Rs. 3. 
as. 12 ( 4 > Pnglish Translation of the 
Koran. With imtes. Rs. S ae. 4 (5)Howto 
Make Money Rs. 2. a«. i (OlBurke’s Speeches 
on the Iiiif)eachnienl) of Warron Hastings 
Vols tfe II. Rs. 6. as. 8. Cloth gilt. (7) Sel¬ 
ect Speeches of the Great Orators. Vols. 1 
and 11, Helps to improve the oratory 
and argumentative powers, elo. Bach Vol. 
Rs. 2 as. 4 (8 How to Study English 12 as. 
.By K. B. Bose. i9i Aids to Write Englieh 
Corfotly 8 »«. (10) Hints on Correct 

■Writing 8 as. 'll) Wonders of the World 
Re. 1. (12) Model Hindu Ladies.—Snob as 
Sita, .S.avitri, Damayanti, 4c. Bv K. B. Bose. 

12 se (13'English 8ynony))U8. 6th p}d.—Ey 
plained with illustrative sentences Ro L 
(14' Abbott's Life of Napoleon Boneparle 
( R<i. ) Rs. 8—12 as. (15) Smile’s 
Self-Help 'Library Ed.) Rs. 2-4. <16( 

Mysttries of the Court of Londou. — It 's a 
fatbimili reprint of the London Edtti'in. ^ 

volumes, Rm 10. (Postage Ra. 2) 
jeIssTo be iiud of J. N. Bose jfe Co., Book- 
hilers, Pande Hawle, Benares City. 
I'lnd’a! 

STRAIGHT TO THE MARK 

It (»oe.'i Where the Pain ia—And Stops it 

A man er woman who lias tievorsaffered 
the exorurdating agonies of Soiatics cannot 
realir.e the full intensity of pain. And a 
man or wboman who has ever suffered 
■Scioi.ica can never forget it. 

To Buoh sufferers Little's Oriental Balm 
comos as a certain cure—a re»dy relief, 
it goes straight to the mark—straight to 
the spot where the pain iB--and STOPS it. 
Little’s Oriental Balm has CUBED Sciatic 
pains when all hope of recovery was lost. 
It has brought defpondent sufferers back 
to perfect healt, restored the ability to 
who, walk and ENJOY LIFE to ^ those 
who were liberally crippled by Sciatioa. 

Thousands oi letters from thsnkful 
friends prove the remurkable-power cf this 
potent cure over the arah-fiend Soiatioa. 

One bottle will convince you that relief 
is possible. A few bottles will cure the 
most obstinate cases of long standing. 

Sold at Re. I per bottle. Of all Uhem- 
isU and Medicine Vendors. 


''VIDYODA YA'" 

— Prof. Bhababibhnty Vidy» 
bhusan, M. A. and Pt. Bhababhuty Vidya 
ratna. 

“Vidyeilaya” is the oldest Sanskrit 
Journal in India ; being of 45years’ stand¬ 
ing and thebesbof its kind, Hi|,hly spoken 
of by the leading Indian press. 

Annual Subscription ... Rs. 2 0# 
For students and the Poor „ 14 0 

Postage separaio. 
il ddrf.K »:— i&an^tjer, *V i dy oday», ’ 

E. F 0 Bbatpara, 24 Pargauas, Bengal. 


THE HINDU MESSAGE 

Published Wee.l'ly. 

irditerg:--K. Sundararama Aiyar M. A 
T. K. Balasubramanya Aiyar B A. 

The Hindu Message stands for 

1.—The Maintenance of British supre¬ 
macy with self-govericiuent for 
India, 2.-Co-operatio-i with the 
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THE revival of HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

( Concluded- ) 

^itiuiltaueously with the piiblication of the above-mentioned seven 
systems of Vedic Philo.sophy, we also wi.sh to publish five works on 
Yogic practices along with their Hindi translation. 

The practical part of Yoga which is the basis of Hpasana or worship, 
is divided into four Sections, viz., Mantra Yoga, Hatha Yoga, Laya 
Yoga, and Raja Yoga. Hach of these four kinds of Yoga has its own 
branches, its own dhyana or meditation and its own sphere. 

The mode of worship with the help of names and forms is called 
Mantra Yoga. Mantra Yoga is divided into sixteen branches, and its 
meditation is called Sthula Dhyau. 

The mode of restraining (with the help of the body) the mind-stuff 
from taking various forms is known as Hatha Yoga. Hatha Yoga is 
divided into seven branches, and its meditation is called Jyotir Dhyan. 

Laya Yoga is a more advanced form of worship. To make the 
Kula Kundalini Sakti in the body to climb up to the Sahasrar in the 
brain and thus to control the mind is I^aya Yoga. This Yoga is divided 
into nine branches, and its meditation is called Hindu Dhyan. 

Among the Yoga systems, the best is Raja Yoga. The disciple in 
the first three forms of Yoga has to take the help of Raja Yoga when he 
is in advanced stages. To prevent the mind with the help of reasoning 
from taking any form and thus to have complete mastery over it, is 
known as Raja Yoga. Raja Yoga is divided into sixteen branches, and 
its meditation is called Brahma Dhyana. The Samadhi that is attained 
by the first three forms of Yoga is named vSavikalpa, and that attained 
by Raja Yoga is called Nirvikalpa Samadhi. 
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Some branches and sub‘branches of the above four kinds 
are found scattered in the Vedas, the Samhitas, the Puranas and the 
Tantras. But a systematic division and treatment of the Yogic practices 
as mentioned in the foiir Yoga systems, taking man’s temperament and 
capability as the fundamental division is, nowhere found. In the olden 
times, a student learnt from his Guru, and the relation between the two 
was very close. The guru had ample opportunities to study the tempera¬ 
ment, capacity and inclination of his disciple, and he taught accordingly. 
Hence such a division of the subject as referred to above was not 
necessary in those days. But times have changed now. As separate 
works on the four kinds of Yoga are not exant in our days, there has 
arisen a great confusion of practices in the midst of Yogis and worshippers 
of modern times. It is high time that the confusion should be removed. 

Four works called “Mantra Yoga Samahlta,” “Hatha Yoga Sam- 
hita,” “r^aya Yoga Samhita”, and “Raja Yoga Samhita,” have been 
discovered through the efforts of the Mahamandal and have come into 
their hands. Each of these works elaborately and beautifully describes 
the methods and practices of the systems with which it deals. We have 
also got another Sanskrit work called “Yoga Praveshika”, which treats 
of the way in which a guru should leach Yoga to his disciple. Nearly 
the whole of these five books was published in the Sanskrit monthly 
.magazine called “Vldya-Ralnakat". Hindi translations of these are in 
contemplation. A Hindi edition of “Mantra Yoga Samhita” has been 
published. 

The portion ot the Vedas dealing with divine wisdom is the Upani- 
shads. Srikrishna, the full incaniaction of the Supreme, took the cream 
out of the Upanishads, and taught this to Arjuna; which teachings are 
embodied in the Gita. A big Hindi edition of this Gita, the essence of 
all our Shastras, with full and elaborate commentaries, is in course of 
preparation. Such a commentary on the Gita with such spiritual 
explanations has never been published before. 

We have thus undertaken first to offer to the public Hindi editions 
of Daivi Mimansa, and Mantra Yoga Samhita, and a Hindi Commentary 
on the Gita, We earnestly hope that persons longing for divine yrisdom 
will, be delighted to see our efforts in this direction, and reward ns by 
reaping the fullest benefit from our publications. 

Another of our most important publications is “Dharma Kalpfr 
Pruma”, a part of which was previously published under the nanp* 
“SAty*rtba Vivek”. Iti.s verity an encyclopaedia of onrSanatanDJwucma.' 
“Pharma Kftlpa-Druma” is written by S,wami Payanandaji undWF tJl® 
inspiration of his Guru, Sri Swatni Jnananandaji Maharaj, the lonudei^i 
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the life and soul of the Bharat Dharma MabaiuaiiLial. This work is Qf 
immense value, and will undoubtedly dissipate scepticism and revive 
our Sauatan Dharma. It touches on the outstanding ieatures of the 
Sanatau Dhartna, the soundness of its ethical basis and the utility of the 
practices inculcated by it. To know what Sanatan Dharma is should be 
of advantage not only to the Hindus, but to all humanity. The Sanatan 
Dharma in fact is the father of all religions. It is the fountain-head Of 
all other systems of religion in the world, whose different tenets are Tso 
many forms, so to say, of the angas and upangas of that parent Dharma. 
As a genus includes all species without exception, so does Sanatan 
Dharma embrace and comprehend all other religions of the world. 

“Dharma-Kalpa-Druma” is written in Hindi. Five volumes have 
already been published. The sixth volume is in the pre.ss. 

The work will be complete in 8 or 10 volumes, containing 8 parts 
and 64 chapters. The first part deals with General Dharma, applicable 
to all humanity, irrespective of sect and creed. The second part treats 
of the scriptures, from the Vedas to the Tautras. The third part will be 
devoted to the Special Dharma of the Hindus. The fourth will indicate 
the lines of Sadhana (religious and spiritual exercises) prescribed for 
all stages, from the lowest to the highest. The fifth will explain the 
fundamental principles, the philosophy, underlying the Hindu faith. 
The sixth will expound the rite.s, ceremonies, etc., laid down for Hindus. 
The seventh will pass in review the nature and inlrnsic harmony of the 
various Schools of Hindu Philosophy, of the various method.s of Sadhanas, 
and of the various sects, in this part will also be described the fourteen 
lokas (spheres) alter death and the Hindu belief regarding final libera¬ 
tion. Miscellaneous matters will make up the eighth and the last chapter. 

The writer has throughout maintained a lofty attitude of impartia¬ 
lity, and has, whenever necessary, enlisted the services of modern 
science for the lllustartion of the Sastric conceptions. 

The Hindu public must be deeply grateful to the author and his 
revered Guru for the monumental work, the value of which cannot be 
over-estimated. 

An HnKlish translation of “Dharma-Klalpa-Druma ’ is in course 
of preparation. 

The Mahamandal Publishing Department has already published 
four 6itas, viz,, Guru Gita, and Sanyas Gita, Surya Gita and Shakti Gita 

along with their Hindi translations. 

Three other Gitas, viz, Vishnu Gita of the VaishnftvaSect, Shambha 
Oite df Saiva Sect, and Gahesha Gita of the Ganapati sect, have 
neter bfeen published, or it ever published, in fragaments only aiwl' 
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not in complete foittis. The Mahaniandal Research Department has by 
its untiring energy obained the copies of these Gitas in complete forms. 

The Sannyasa Gita explains the doctrines of the Vedas and expound 
the mysteries of the Sanaten Dharma, and are full of the highest spiritual 
truths. Some of the topics discussed in the Gita are these: Nirguna 
Brahman and its worship of Saguna Brahman, and its modes;4he essence 
of the Karma Kanda, Upasana Kauda and the Jnan Kanda of the Vedas; 
the grand truths of the Eternal Religion, etc. A study of the Gita will 
conduce to the welfare of the grihastha ( householder), and Jto the 
Sanyas! who has renounced the vi'orld, it will show the right path of 
spirituality on which he is lo travel to reach the final goal. 

If our efforts help in the best way the uplifting of even a single 
soul, we shall be happy. 

Peace to all ! B. D. M. 


THE HINDU NATOINAL TRADITION. 


i Concluded. ] 

have to consider calmly and patiently whether ehe change we 
propose will really benefit us, and whether it will nob harm us in any way. 
We know how eonsiderabe we are when the legiblature proposes fco alter 
any of onr existing civil laws aud wo should not adopt a different course 
in the matter of our social laws which are much more iraporbant bhan 
our civil laws. 

We mn.ib not in t-his case be guided bj what other nations do. We 
ate very different from the other nations, and the other nations are juiit 
in their infancy The conditions that may suit them cannot be said to be 
suited to us also. Our ancient sagos havo laid down the lines bhab are 
suited to us aud we cannot say that we are wiser than those sages. The 
lines laid down by them are known as Sanatana Dharma [ Eternal laws ] 
as they could nob admit of any change. 

The excuse that is generally pub forward by our modernized coun¬ 
trymen is that some of our traditions are not suited to tbe present age. 
This is an important question, and wej^hould not run into hasty conolu^ 
sions in a question like this. The present age cannot be said to have 
made any change in <)ur spiiito'al capacity upon which our tradition is 
based. It is true tliab we are now brought in contact with foreign 
nations more c!o.sely than in the past, and this is another reason why we 
should be yeiy careful to conserve our national character and prevent 
fropa contamination. Our contact with foreigners does not ipean tlias 
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their mode of life will suit m, iw does ife imply ohab our pabional apirifc 
haa andergone a change to jasbify the neoessiby of any change inonrnabidn- 
al life. The Hindu nabion has been able to stand for ages pasB, becaase 
ill bad the conservative "pirib in ib, and because that spirit is very easen* 
tial for the retention of our national purity, Conservative spirit is a 
aign of perfection, because ib is only when a nation attains perfection, id 
refuses change and sticks to what ib has attained. Nations there wore 
many which were even high up in the material plane, but they have all 
disappeared as the mushrooms of a rainy weather, and what is the secret 
of the permanency of the Hindu nation Being founded on a sound 
tradition, ib has been able bo make its own stand and withstand all 
onslaughts. 

We have to think seriously whether the change that wo propose or 
the conservancy of our national tradition is of greater iinp^irtantso to us. 
If we realise the importance of our tradition we cannot slight it and wo 
cannot adulterate ib. 

Eating meat, drinking soda and wbi.^ky, cropping our hair, taking 
our females bo balls and theatres are not essential for our national pro¬ 
gress, The English education which we give our young men has infused 
into their head a wrong idea that ib is below their dignity to respect 
tradition and that it is a mark of civilisation to disrespect ib. They 
do not seem to realise the fact not such a spirit is fatal to the cause of 
our nationality. Theie are of course many iberas of we.sCern life which 
we can copy with advantage and which have their counterpart in our own 
traditions. But our modernised yi ung men do not care at all ti> copy the 
West in this respect but they have a great fas3iuation only for the evils 
of the west. They seem to ihiuk that our national progress, or what may 
be more correctly called, our national civilisation lies in raising oiirdelve.s 
in the estimation of the Westerners, and that this can only achieved 
if we bring ourselves on a par with them. Bub what is the use of this 
recognition by the West if we secure ib at the sacrifice of our nationality ? 

The great difference between the West and the East is that bet¬ 
ween promiscuity and disbinotion. Promiscuity i.s a sign of primitive 
civilisation and it is only when man advances he begins to observe distinc 
tion eifiber in his food or in his caste, and the necessity of observing 
shis distinction is only realised by him when he is enabled to gauge the 
standard of spirituality in him. Hindus having attained this stage at 
ofte time they bad to observe the law of distinction and they should not 
now be told bo come down because they have come in contact with the 
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To add to our miaforbune, the Rpcbion of ou^ oommaniby wbo MiiaitA 
&n Eoglbh eduoation are looked upon as the leaders of oat sooiebyt aod 
1 am very raaoh afraid that their attitude towards oar national kraditdon 
will sooner or later infect the mass as well although they are at preseot 
very loyal to our traditioa. Every ttae Hindu has to take info bU 
serious Qonsideratiou the present state of affairs and be has to work stre- 
nnously to arrest oup national downfall. It is very oecessary that a 
corpt^ata body should be organised as early as possible to carry on the 
work couBtituiionally and systematioaliy, and 1 wish that our leaders in 
the various parts ,of India and Ceylon will wake up and take up the 
question. Matters have taken such a turn that it is even considered a 
piece of blasphemy to speak anything in support of our tradition,-S, S. M. 


DHARMA. 

UNIVKR.SAI. RRUGION 
Derivative Meaning of the Dharma. 

Hlhe word Dharma is deiived from the loot Dhri (?, to hold), and 
means ’that which upholds’, or 'that by which the universe is upheld.' 

The Mahabharata* recognizes this etymological meaning of Dharma 
and takes it as upholding all creation so that whatever has the character 
of upholding is Dharma. 

The power and utility of Dharma aie similaily described in the 
Narayan Upanishat, dliaima being a souice of .support to all, and a 
remover of sins f 

A far wider meaning is then given to the word Dharma : That 
Shakti for Divine Power, or Divine Daw) is Dharma, which pervades the 
whole universe, and regulates its harmonious action, being the cause 
of the birth of the universe, its preservation aud final dissolution or 
absorption into the Supreme 

The Divine will thus manifesting itself is similaily pronounced as 
Dharma. (+) 
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We see'the continuous working of the forces of the attrftc^on and 
repulsion in the universe. Dharma is the power that maintains an 
eoniUbrium of these two forces throughout the creation,. Thus the sun 
attracts tbe ear{h« the earth travels round the sun, and the moon round 
tlje .earth| and each is kept in position,“-all this is owing to the 
operation of Dharma. It is because of Dharma that a thing is what it is. 
If Dharma were to cease working even for a single instant, everything 
would go to rack and ruin,—the earth would at once pull down the 
moon, and both collide with each other with a tremendous clash; the 
sun would force up towards itself the other planets and the lesser suns* 
and the whole fabric of the heavens would be shattered in a moment f 
Where would our beautiful world be but for this Dharma ? 

Astronomy teaches that each world-system has its own sun, 
planets and satellites altd so forth, each of which is kept in position by 
the balance of attraction and repulsion. The sun does not draw down 
and dislodge the earth, and thus destroy the latter. The bigger planets 
do not do the same towards the smaller ones, and thus smash the latter to 
atoms. What does the balance keep in the world systems? It is Dharma. 

Material science holds that there are the foices of attraction and 
repulsion connected with molecules and atoms. It has been shown how 
Dharma keeps the equilibrium between the two forces. The whole of 
Nature (Prakrili) from the very sun down to the minute atom is under 
Dharma, alreaidy designated as Divine Power or Divine Daw. 

Ralation 0/ Dharma to creation :' This world of ours arose out of 
Dharma. In the beginning of creation, there was the preponderance of 
the ’force of attraction. So. molecules attracted molecules, and the 
result was this perceptible world. And the final dissolution comas on 
by the preponderance of the force of repulsion,—molecules would then 
continue repelling one another, and dispersing, fill all things disinte¬ 
grated, and the result would be pralaya, or universal destruction. There 
Is a balance between the forces of attraction and repulsion In ftll 
embodied forms in the universe. What manitains the balance is— 
Dharma. 

Dharma as Evolutim. •—The ancient Hindus were aware of the 
principle of evolution long, long before Darwin and others taught it in 
the West. The Hindus hold that the Jiva, in its onward march towards 
its goal* travels steadily by degrees, now as a plant, then as an animal, 
through innumerable gates of rebirth-till at last it takes 

its birth as taap. It is Dharma or Divine Law which has taken the 
liva, most undeveloped and almost insentient in the b eginni ii gi to the 
X ■*Dr. BneWt CogrotcCtfMCioasow« **ifwsoeotloBl 
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Stage of man, the fully conscious and developed being. And Dhafma 
will take him in course of time yet higher. * 

All Jivas follow this strict course of evolution from the earliest 
conceivable material condition to the highest ordinary evolution in the form 
of the self-conscious and self-reflecting human being. The stages are these 
leading from the grass to the intelligent being. Taking life as beginning 
to mainfest, itself in the regetable kingdom, each evolved living being 
develops characteristics corresponding to its constituent elements. In 
regetable life, there is preponderance of "gross” food (anna), which in 
the set language of the Rishis is Anna-Maya Kosha or food-sheath. 
Next comes the germ life (Swedaja Srishti), where the Auna*Maya 
Kosh is partially sub-ordinated to the Pran-Maya Kosh or the sheath 
of the vital forces. This is followed by the egg-born life (Andaja 
Srishti), in which Manotnaya Kosh or the mind-sheath develops itself 
in superiority to the other two. Lastly comes the Jarayuj Srishti, or 
the sac-born beings, where the Vijnanraaya Kosh,. or the sheath of in¬ 
telligence, plays the prominent part. The ultimate form of the sac-born 
beings is man, the fully developed Jiva, in whom is brought into play 
the Anandaraaya Kosh or the sheath of joy. It is at this stage of evolu¬ 
tion that the feeling of joy manifests itself in the peculiar act of laughing 
never observed in any previous stage. Students of Logic will be remind¬ 
ed of the convenient deflr.ition of man as—‘Man is a laughing animal’. 

B, D. M. 


MYMENSING BRAHMIN SAVA. 

President Address. 

^he following is the Presidential Address of the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga delivered at a meeting of all Hindus held at the Town Hall, 
Mymensingh, on the 9th of June 1919, under the auspices of Mymen- 
singh Hindu Hitasadhini Samiti: — 

Gentlemen,—I rise to thank you for the very warm reception you 
have given me on my arrival to your historic town, for the uniform 
kindness and courtesy which I have received at your hands during my 
visit—a visit which I so heartily wish I could have prolonged—for the 
honour you are conferring upon me by asking me to preside at your 
meeting and for the opportunity you have aflorded to me for, putting 
forward a few suggestions on the present situation. 

As devotion to God above and to his Vicegerent below and a 
determiuAtion to stand on the side of law and order is a cardinal featut^ 

* C.f Bnckate **Oointc 06a8ciaiiea«Bt,*l.p. 19, «h«re the aathor agnai with 
pttoaiplM of tlie Hlada tihaory ot Bvoliitloa. 
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of the Hindu creed, I ask you gentlemen, before we proceed further 
with the business of this meeting, to pray for the long life and success in 
war of His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor and Qneen Mary and to 
pray that His gracioii m countenance may rest upon us in all matters 
relating to our adfvancement. 

'In the long history of our race and civilization there has perhaps 
never been a time fraught with a greater menace to the spiritual life,Of 
the Hindu than now. And this for reasons which are apparent to all 
thinking men need not therefore be dwelt now at length. But if our 
spiritual life and ideals depart, what remains of us as a nation even on 
the material plane? For a nation is not a mere country, nor even a 
group of peoples as such even though they be domiciled together in a 
particular tract of laud.. But a nation is really a body of ideals and 
Ideas as embodied in a particular race or group of peoples and domiciled 
in a particular locality. And when these ideals and ideas vanish, the 
peoples in which they had once found an expression, or their descendants 
may still continue to live, hut the nation is no longer there. That is 
why we speak of the ancient Greeks and Egyptians and many others 
like them as nations that are altogether dead and gone. Surely the 
descendants of the ancient Greeks are still there inhabiting the fair lands 
of Hellas. And if, inspite of this, we speak of the ancient nation of the 
Hellenes as dead and gone, it is only becau.se the ideals of which the 
Greeks as a body of people were once the embodiment have altogether 
vanished. Similarly, if the ancient ideals, which inspire us to-day and 
have inspired our ancestors from time immemorial are dead and gone, 
and if instead of these we turn altogeteer to the ideals, say, of the 
modern West, ideals which are most dominant to-day, then, though our 
descendants may still linger on in India, tbeHindus as a nation would be 
gone. If, therefore, we are to continue as a distinct nation representing 
a distinct civilization, we must preserve our ideals intact. But what are 
these ideals which are India’s own-are characteristically Hindu ? They 
are the ideals of a spiritual life of a particular type—a spiritual life 
which does not come into conflict with the life of the material world, 
though some unwisely fancy it does; but which shows as in the famous 
teachings of the Divine Gita, which is expressly based on the Srutis, 
and in the lives of all those who have been the embodiment of these 
doctrlhes*^in the lives, for instance of Sri Rama and Sri Krishna, the 
DivJ^ Incarnations of the Great Preserver of the Universe and of 
Rajarshls like the king Janaka of Mithila and others—how it is through 
an activity in the world, and activity in all shapes and forms, 

fhit the path to the highest goal and noblest spiritual attainments lies, ^ 
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Thus it is that, uulifce the modern life in'the West vdiich is divided teto 
two water-tight compartments the secular and the spiritual, the life of 
the Hindus, even on the material plane, is absolutely-one with, and 
utterly inseparable from, the life spiritual. If, therefore, there is now a 
great danger, indeed the greatest danger, to the spiritual life of *^e 
Hindus, it is a danger threatening the very ideals of our race and there¬ 
fore even the material life of our nation as embodying a distinct civiliza¬ 
tion and culture; because this material life for a Hindu is, or should be, 
inseparable from the life spiritual. Consequently, if we are to continue 
to live as a nation we must take immediate steps to conserve our ideas 
and ideals, 1. e. our spiritual life and thereby strengthen our position. 

But this again can be done only by re-establishing the Brahman in 
his true and ancient position in the Hindu social polity. 

For no ideas and ideals, indeed, no arts and professions in human 
society, can continue for ever, or can continue undegeuerate, unless 
there be a class of people devoted exclusively to their cultivation, keep¬ 
ing special watch and ward over them, and realising them fully in their 
lives. In other words, in order that a body of ideas and ideals may be 
maintained in the world that is visible, there must be a body of people 
who are not only theoretical masters of them but are also their practical 
embodiments. And when such a body of people dies away and disap¬ 
pears altogether, or lives only as a shade and a dead ghost of its former 
self, the ideal which it once embodied also vanishes away or ceases to 
exist at least as a distinct and specific phase of human culture, even 
though its influence may last in some indistinct form as blended with 
cultures which may take its place, like, for instance, the Greek and 
Roman ideals, now living as only some indistinct notes in the modern 
cultural music of the West. A striking example of this fact is also to be 
found in the utter disappearance, as a separate and distinct form, of 
Buddhism—once so powerful—from off the socio-religious hewizon pf 
India, due to the destruction of the Buddhist-Sangha as the special custo¬ 
dian of the Buddhist ideal. It is true that the Sangha degenerated 
greatly when it was destroyed. Still, so long as it lasted, Buddhuim 
as a distinct form of life and culture lasted also in India. ButwheU) 
the Sangha disappeared. Buddhism vanished too. Similarly, if the 
Brahman disappears or if he fall from his high state, the ^indU; ideals 
and culture will also disappear with him and the Hindu naUon toot as 
the embodiment of that ideal and cultute. Thus tjhe neediorre-epU^' 
sbing the Brahman,, who has been in the past and should h* the 
living ewtshodiilient of the Hltidttj ideal, in his true position, ds y6i^,|^eat 
indeed? mfre% ^itjj the .yrelj(|^e of the Iliadu commh^ity as # 
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and is not for any selfish reasons of his own as some may foolishly fancy. 

But how is this to be done ? Before this question can be projMirly 
answered) it would be necessary briefly to note what his position really 
was and how he lost it. as he has undoubtedly done at least to a great 
extent. 

. In regard to the position he once held in the Hindu social economy, 
it is well known how he was required to perform a six-fold function 
called technically. 

Yajana and Jajana, Adliyayana and Adhyapana, and Pratigraha 
and Dana. 

Of these, Yajana, Adliyayana and Pratigiaha had reference to his 
own attainments but always with an eye to what he could do to others 
with these, i. e., with a view to the service lie would be able to render 
with them to the community. In other words he was reqniied to have 
these attainments never for himself but for the benefit of others. And it 
is his duty of serving or beuefitting others with what he was to attain, 
which, as a principle, underlies his other three functions viz., Jajana, 
Adhyapana and Dana, constituting as they do the objective counterparts 
of the subjective attainments of Yajana, Adhyayaua and Pratigraha, 
By Yajana he was to attain spiritual merit, piety and direct experience 
of the spiritual truth and life. And it is placed first, no doubt because 
it is the key to the whole situation and because without it all the others 
would, as it were, be naught and could note make one a Brahman, 
however learned and however great a teacher of the science, of however 
wealthy and charitable one might be. 

Without true Yajana for himself a man would be able to perform 
no Yajana properly for others, and his position would be merely that of 
the many an ignorant, and even vicious, Piirohita and so-callcd Guru 
of the present age, Yajana, therefore, is the most essential of all the 
functions of the brahman and it is undoubtedly for this reason mentioned 
first. 

Similarly, the Brahman is to do Adhyayaua of 'the right type in 
bfder to acquire knowledge to be proficient in learning. 

Finally he is to practise Pratigraha so that he may have wealth. 

■ But as said above none of these he is to do solely or even chiefly 
for hia own benefit.. 

If he is to practise Yajana and thereby acquire spiritual merit and 
dkecjfly experience the truth, he is to.do so only to help others to achieve 
the aiinie*0x14. 0 he is to acquire learning by Adhyayaua it is only 
be^|^;he4s to do Adhyapana and thereby help others to be learned and 
^ Add i| he was to acquire wealth by Pratigraha, it was 
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because he was to spend tbaf wealth on himself or to xise it exclusively, 
Of even chiefly, foi his own personal ends, but because of the Dana he 
was to make of it, of the good he could do with it, by the feeding of the 
hungry, by clothing the naked, by the staiting and maintenance of insti¬ 
tutions for the removal of suffering, poverty, ignorance, impiety, sin and 
crime and all other ills to which mankind is heir. There is an idea 
abroad that the Brahmanas of old were all very poor. But let me tell 
you it is a most mistakeu 'idea as can be definitely proved fiom many 
an ancient text. They were seldom poor; nor did they desire to be such, 
in the ordinary sense of the word. 

But while described in the ancient books as Mahashalas, Bahuda* 
yins and Bahupakyas, they lived a vety simple life and, with that wealth 
of theirs, only helped others to heal and to learn, to walk in the path of 
righteousness and piety, to appease theii hunger and tbiist, to have 
shelter and raiment and to do all things as contributed to the making of 
them true men and citizens and to reach that goal of life after which all 
mankind is for ever, consciously or unconsciously striving. 

Such then was the position and function of the Brahman tu the 
social polity of the Hindu nations of the past. And it is no wonder he 
had a tremendous influence in it. But if he has fallen from that high 
state and has lost that position to-day, it is only because he has been 
negligent of his functions. And it is chiefly for this that he is being 
attacked on all sides to-day and is even ^threatened with deatli and 
annihilation It is for this again that the non-Brahmans, (as they have 
begun calling tberaseJve.s in the South, though fortunately not yet,In 
the other parts of India), are, with some iustification, have a fling at him. 

Such being the cause of his fall, 'he Brahman must go back to his 
ancient functions and thereby win back his position in the Hindu society, 
not so much for himself as shown above but in order to save the Hindu 
nation from the uttei annihilation with which it is now threatened by 
taking up his rightful place, again as the special and professional 
custodian and the actual embodiment of the truly Hindu ideals and 
ideas which can otherwise never survive long. 

So far there will hardly be any dispute, all will probably agree 
that this is no doubt the cause of the disease and this the remedy. But 
difficulties will at once arise when we come to consider how to apply 
this remedy practically. The Question of all questions to determine is : 
How, in this age, are we to go back to our ancient functions? And the 
solution of this is to be found, to my mind, by the adoption, on Ottx part 

of the following conr.se. ' r 

(7p cmUnmi,) ' 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. • 

{Continued from the last issue.) 

^uoh being the relation between mind and body cnltare most 
always be carried on with aacrapuloas regard for the dominance of reason. 
The body must be so developed as to fit it for every work that as 
a machine it is capable of; it should be, as Huxley said., “the 
rehdy servant of the will,” It must on no account be allowed t<r exceed 
this limit. Physical culture must be conducted bearing this in mind 
that is the servant, a means to be used by the soul and not an end 
in itself. The development of the body is useful only when it serves the 
purpose of the soul. Brainless physique must always be severely repre¬ 
hended. If we have no alternative than to choose between a dirty hovel 
with a princely occupant and a godly temple with a monkey occupant 
I wonld rather choose the former, if mind and body happen ever to be so 
inconsistent as to make the one impossible in the preserve of the other, it 
is better for that the body should suffer rather than ‘mine eternal jewel 
be given to the common enemy of man.” But happily they are not so in¬ 
compatible with each other. With a little judiciousness they can be so 
adapted and harmonised together that they shall produce the sweetest 
music in the world. 

From the foregoing discussion we gather that the body in essential 
for mind, and as such cannot be neglected, while we should always be care¬ 
ful that it does not exceed ics natural limit. Fiiysicul culture carried on 
with such a clear idea of the essential relation between mind and body 
cannot be too recommended, and it will produce the most desirable 
results. 

# # * * jjjg proceed now to give an idea of what I mean by 
physical culture. Physical culture, as we are too often inclined to think, 
does not consist in a fine development of the muscular system, An 
abnormal development of the biceps or the peotoralis sometimes gives a 
gratification bo its possessor and becomes the envy perhaps of those who 
gaze upon it. But that is not physical culture. An abnormal develop^ 
meat of a certain muscle or a set of muscles far from being beneficial to 
the possessor is often positively injurious, and is thus contrary bo every 
idea of physical culture. Physical culture rather consists in an all-round 
it yiid harmonious development of the entire body in all its well-defined 
^‘stems—itnuBCular, orgaino and nervous. Listen how one of the grirntmt. 
aihi^ftos the world has ever known, and who has bimseff devoted many 
yUr« tb a oarefui study of the subject, I mean, Bu^en Saj|(low,4efiiwt; 
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pbfwical oaiture. • He aayfl—“yearn of experience have taughfi me that. 

physical on!bare*.does »oti mean bo be capable of performing Hercnlean 

feabs of strengbh by prodnoing mnsoalar developmenb of an atmormal 
obaracber. That is the brne principle of physical cuibnre. ISo^ 
Physical onlbure means an all-round developmenb, whereby the organisms 
of bbe body, ab bhe same bime as bhe muscles of bbe body, are brought inbo a 
thoroughly heolthy condibion, so enabling one bo realise bo the full whab 
real heafbh is/'* 

The quotabion from Sandow gives an excellent description of whab 
physical culture should be. Through the health which such a system 
ensures we are admirably fitted for every duty in life. 

Slretohing up bhe muscular system to its highest degree of Elasti¬ 
city i' nob the only consideration in a true system of physical culture. This 
only occupies a very minor place m such a system. A perfect sy,stem of 
physical culture must en.sure the health and vigour of the vital and in¬ 
ternal organs-bhe heat, lungs, abdomen &c. They cany on the work of life, 
and the slightest injury to them may result in loss of life or impairment 
of vitality. The soundest muscular system will be of no avail in case of 
organic injury. So, more attention should be devoted to the organic 
rather than to bhe muscular system, 

In this connection, we may notice also the importance of bhe nervons 
system and the brain in the development of the body. As every student 
of physiology knows, the brain and tbo nervous system are bhe most im* 
portanb organs of the body They oou'roal nob only the entire muscular 
system, but also all bhe principal vital organs. So that for sopud working 
of the body bhe brain and nervous system must bo in perfect health. 
Decay of brain and nerve substance nob only causes decay in mentality 
but also paralysed of the muscles and limbs Consequently, great abben- 
bion should be paid bo maintaining the health of the brain and nerves. 
As to bow this can be best achieved I will try to show taber, Here 1 
briefly point out its importance in the scheme of physical culbure. 

Physical CULTOHE; Its use and abuse. Prom whab has been said 
above we can see bhab physical culture is a science. The human jutysique 
is not a thing bo be trifled with. It is bhe most wonderful and at blje 
same bime the most delicate of machines, wibh its parts so closely inbar* 
related with each other that bbe best disturbance in any part may reeulb 
in.a serious disturbance of the white mechanism. ‘*A wheel or a oog oot 
of order will throw bhe whde machinery out of gear.” The body sboiold 

* t Boffjr BjHldlng ch X- p 3. 
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therefore bo very carofally looked after Any neglbct or violation of 
nature ^ aws will not go nnpnnished. Nature never forgives ne for ovif- 
sight or ignorance, sooner or later, the retribution ih sure to come. 

Physical culture practised as a science with a due regard faded 
delicacy of the hunian frame is of immense benefit to na, while a hap¬ 
hazard course of exercise instead of doing good olten results in positive 
iujQry< Not every one derives benefit out of eKercist* and this gives rise 
to a certain account of scepticism as to its propoi value But the real 
cause of its failure lies not in its intrinsic defect but in its proper appli¬ 
cation. Nothing can be more pernicioii'^ than the practict of applying the 
same course of exercise and drill for all hoys and youths irrespective of 
individual differences of system All are not of equal capacity, and 
exercise if it is to be of any value must be adapted to the specific rfquire- 
meots of difTeieut oases. Hence the need of cxpeit teachers to tram the 
physiques of boys and yonihs A weak and sickly yoiifh is naturally 
unfit for the same account of miisculai exeitive /h ‘an athletic fit in every 
respect, haid as nails, and full of energy” Diffoiern course! of exercise 
must needs bo prescribed for the twt This should be Npecially observed 
in the beginning When a youth has hint his body up to a certain 
degree of fitness a little ovor-exerciso may not result m any very serious 
organic disturbance , but in the cases of boys at.d children specially, when 
this organisms are passing through delicate and critical sttuctural changes 
and modifications, giave dangers might ensue from slight causes Thus 
physical training also requires a teacher for its luitiati ni as other depart¬ 
ment of culture 

It IB needless to dwell long upon physical culture m its relation bo 
health. By ebrengthcning of all its parts the body is rendered capable in 
a large measure of resisting the attacks of diseases Of course, physical 
exercise cannot make the body entirely immune from diseases, but still it 
may fortify it very greatly against the onsets of diseases Physical 
culture, scientifically followed, can moreover be used as a cure for many 
diseases disorders. It may often save us from the '‘nauseous dose" of the 
physician. This is the best service that Sandow has done mankind. He 
has been able bo show that a systematic course of physical exercise can 
remove such disorders as appendicitis, insomnia, obesity, dispepsia, nervous 
disorders, &0 btudents, lawyers, business men, bankers and such other 
men whose occupation compel them bo lead a sedentary mode of life 
generally duffer from such diseases, and their hope of cure lies not in 
medicinal treatment so much as in proper physical exercise. Brain work 
te generelly charged with-the infamous aocHHation that it leadn to nervous 
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disorders and general pbyeioal inoapabiliby. Bat that is a mtstake A*< 
I will try to show later on, braiti<work far from having this iojurioas effect 
upon the body is a positive necessity for its health. Here 1 will simply 
make the statement that the real cause of physical wreckage in such oases 
lies not in brain-work, but in over-exeroise of the brain, absolute lack of 
physical exercise and a variety of other causes. It Ls a law of nature that 
the disuse of any organ is attended with the gradual annihilation of that 
organ; improper exercise of it also tends to ids disorder, Now, in the case 
of over mpcb brain-exeroise both these evils are simultaneonsly formel. 
People who lead a sedentary mode of life while they impair the fitness of 
the muscular system by constant disuse, on the one hand, injure their 
brain, on the other, by taxiug it beyond ids power. Thus they ruin their 
health and brain-work gets the credit. Too much of everything is bad 
Aristotle’s “rule of the golden mean” is of special use here Ho formu¬ 
lated the gnat principle that the proper use of all the faculties of mind 
and body within certain natural limits leads to pleasure, while their dis¬ 
use, or exorcise beyond their proptT limit, leads to piui Tina principle 
can be applied mutatis mutandis to our case. We might say that the proper 
use of the body within certain natural limits leaib to its health, 
while its disuse or misuse leads to its disorder. Thus we can see that 
physical culture is not all evil; on the contrary, its judicious exercise 
removes many of the troubles of our life and giving ns aooes.s to the 
blessings of health makes our brief existence onearth thoroughly pleasurable. 

Now let me speak a few words on the abuse of physic il culture, 
1 have defined it as consisting in the systematic and all—round bringing 
up of the entire body to health and vigour This is in perfect accord with 
the fundamental natural law of physical growth and development, Our 
organisms do not grow by fits and starts, neither dop,s one part develop 
unusually in advance of the other parts. That is disease and not develop¬ 
ment. On the contrary, our organisms are subject to the great law of 
' Correlation of growth.” And the organs of the body in this normal and 
healthy condition grow up simultaneously and gradually, any change in alt 
l^e one part is attended with a corresponding change in all the other 
parts. Thus it is that helps the organism in maintaining its iuternal 
balance and its relation to the external world. Thus it is that helps it in 
preserving itself against the opposing form of nature and upsetting of this 
netural balance results in disorder, and when such disturbanue ts in any 
degree great, results in death. Hence it is that 1 iosiet on an aii'fotmd 
devolopmei.t. ' (Tahf continued). 
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IV 

@ne eveniog Queon Sauakti knelt at bbe (cob of the king, and said to 
him ! ‘ My husband, my god, T have a boon to beg...Haul softly: "Mother 
dear, fear not. By the grace of God, whom i worship every day, I shall 
oook even iron peas !” 

And, before all persons presonb there, Boboolu cut a crude over in the 
earth, placed an earthen vessel on it which she partly filled with water, 
and into the water .she dropped the forir and-twenty iron peas that were 
brought DO her. Lastly she pub tiiel and fire into the oven The fire 
burned cheerily, and lo and behold ' in a short tune the peas melted and 
dissolved in the water ' 


Amala and Saya cried in wonder "Who is this daughter of ours 
Behoola*.s friends said to Iot "B*hoola, thon art surely a goddess 
come to this world to be an example bo us !” 

Beboola said with a sweet smile, ‘ Nay, iriends, compute nob a poor 
mortal girl with a goddess.” 

King Chandra was satisried. 

Saya summoned the best astrologer who compared the horoscopes of 
Prince Lakha and Behoola, and declared the match bo be excellent. 

And so the marriage was settled. 


V 

, There was a little hill neat the lair down o( Chumpak. On one side 
of it rippled a river King Chandra ordered Iin engineer to build on that 
hill a citadel of steel, wherin the married eimpla would pass the mght. 

So the hill we** cleared and the citadel built. When in the ovemug, 
the royal engineer having Kmshed his work was going home, a beautiful 
lady suddenly came up bo him, who asked ' "Thou art the engineer, art 

thoa not t” 

“I am, lady,” replied the engineer. 

"Thou bast built that steel citadel wherein none can enter,” 

•T have. If the only gate is closed, no one, not even a fly or an ant, 

can enter from without.” 

“Knowest thou me ?” 

“I have not that pleasure, lady.” 

"I am the goddess Manasa 1” 

3^8 engineer bowed, and said : "What is thy bidding Goddess. ? 

I 
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"Make me a bole in any wall of bhe oitiadel*' 

"Thai) I cannot). This will be the basest treachery totrards.the Kiogi 
Goddess 1*’ 

“Whabl Thou will not! Thou must,—else—What ho! my followers! 
appear.” 

And forthwith appeared a score of black, serpents with shining eyes, 
The engineer trembled. 

“Wilt thou now do my bidding, engineer f” 

“God, forgive me,” said the terrified engineer, and went and made 
the fatal hole. 

The King knew nothing of this. He ordered a strong guard to keep 
the strictest watch round the citadel. A thousand men with swords and 
spears, bows and arrows, and fiaming torches stationed themselves round 
the steel citadel, and on its roof, and kept cautions watch day and night. 

* t -x 

I 

VI 

The marriage proce.ssion started from*fair Cnampak towards Nicbani. 
There were in the procession richly caparisoned horses ; and elephants 
with howdahs of gold and silver; and palanquins, and rich men gorgeous* 
ly dressed and poor citizens modestly attired; and flower men, and fire¬ 
works men, musicians and band-men; and jugglers, and torch-bearers and 
liveried servants. Behind all was Prince Lakba riding on a milk white 
horse, a sweet fresh garland round his neck and a crown of flowers on his 
head. On his right was his father, seated on a huge elephant. 

Say a gave fitting weiome to each and invited every one to witness 
the marriage ceremonies. 

The marriage is over, King Chandra said to Saya: "Friend, I will 
take the groom and the bride at once to my city.” 

This was against all rules of custom. Saya objected, and the ladies 
also. King Chandra therefore took Saya aside and told him of the fetal 
prophecy. Hearing which, Saya said sorrowfully ; “All! Friend, thou hast 
done me a grievous wrong in not talking me of this ere before. Who would 
have given my sweet Beboola to thy doomed son if 1 had known tMcl” 

King Chandra arrived at Obampak with his son and* Bbhoola. 
Beboola’e steps faltered and her heart beat violently,when ehe with bet husband 
was about to enter the impregnable steel citadel. In trying to atvange 
her veil, her trembling hand wiped off the vermilion markon her fetehead! 
She turned pale at this. On entering the room her first act was-to put 
fresh vermiii(m on. 

liakba felt asleep, and Moola seated by her busbandk eidh oast 
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loving ftntl bashful glances at her husband now and again. But an un* 
known foar oppressed hor.—she could nob sleep. Presently the Prince 
woke, and said to her: “Beboola, light of mine eyes, I have fasted all day, 
and I feel hungry. C anat thou cook me sornebbiug P* Saying so he fell 
asleep again. 

Behoola improvised an oven, but found no wood. So she tore some 
of the ted silk garment she wore, lighted it at the lamp, and pat that in 
the oven, There was some rice, which she began to cook. It was 
midnight. The wind outside sighed mournfully through the trees. 
Beboola's eye suddenly fell upon the wall. What was that black thing 
showly creeping out of the wall f A serpent' Behoola quickly rose, 
poured some milk in a cup and placed it before the serpent. It could 
not resist the temptation and began bo lick the milk. Behoola then took 
a large-mouthed vessel, and with a swift movement dropped it on the 
serpent covernig it completely. She then turned her attention Co the half- 


cooked food. 

Another serpent came soon after, but Behoola imprisoned this one 
too in bh« same manner. She had now cooked the tood. She therelore 
called her hneband to get up and oat. but ho was loo eleepy to nee. 

So he olept and she kept watch silting at her hnsband'a feet, her eyee 
axed on the hole. She loo bad faaled all that day. That with tasting 
and Mgoe, her eyes were hoary with Bleep. Now her bead would droop 

on her hoadend'a feet, now ehe wonld start np and look straight . the 

hole. When it was nearly dawn, she sank into a deep sleep. Oh, fatol 


A sadden cry of pain from the Frinc. wok. Behoola. The Prince 
exclaimed: “I hare been bitten by that snake !-Behocla. I die 1-^ 
BehooU saw a snake fast disappearing through the hole, hariug fulfilled 

the terrible mission of the terrible Goddess Manase 

* * * 

VII. 

King Chandra did not sleep a wink 

time, he had gone ronnd ^ ^ ,^1 the dangL ™ 

o«r. But why did his »««. tremWe so f hurrmd 

OMSDSunaka with her maide follow do« opooed, 

t^tfbgmbohed their ears ..the, came near the ctti^l I The ao. p 

rad witk iibelr heutte in Latta on her lap 1 

Behoola was weeping with tl^ ho Ohradi* tot* his 

$hMka Ml tainting on the floCr at the sight. 
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bair and rushpd outi of bbe room like a mad man. 

A person dying of snake-bite is not cremated. So they mcde a mfli 
and placed the dead body of their dear Prince on it. 

Behoola went and sat on the raft beside the corpse of her husband. 
Nob a tear in her eyes now,—she was perfectly calm, She simply said .* 
"I will go with my husband !” 

Sanaka came weeping and said- “Behoola, my unfoitunate daughter, 
what ie it that thou art doing ? Whithi'r wilt thou go^ My poor girl, bhOu 
hast nob yet broken thy marriage fast and thou losesb thine all ! But 
come away, come to me, come to thy horn*-. Else, how can I bear the 
grief for my Lakha ^ i shall try to forget that by looking at tby sweet 
face.” 

But Behoola stiried not from the raft. She said : “Mother; thou 
art wise. Why then thou sayest thus ? A woman’s place is beside her 
husband. I follow my husband till I bring him back to life, or—die. 
I have committed no sin ; why then should ray husband die ? Mother, 
bless me that I may obtain ray heart’s desire.” 

“Ood grant that thou mayest, my child. But whoever has heard 
of the dead brought iio life f Thine is a rash vow, but it were sin to say. 
Nay, and it grieves me sore to say Yea —” 

The people flocked in lmg« numbers at the riverside. They cried ; 
"Mother Behoola forsakesi us uhus ? We tin people of fair Ghampak, are 
tby children,—leave not thy children 

Behoola leplied . "1 shall come bick, my children. Now I go bo 
seek the restoration of my husband’s life -I’lay you all thatl may obtain it,” 

And the raft flashed away ' 

* ji . 

Vlll. 

News of Behoole's floating on a raft with her dead husband spread 
like wild fire far and wide. When Behoola came to Nichanee, she found 
her parents and brothers and half the town at the riverside. 

Amala cried; "Oh my daughter! what has brought thee bo this 
state ?" 

Behoola pointed at her fair forehead and replied • “Fate, mother, end 
my past life’s misdeeds !” 

Saya exclaimed: “Behoo!«, dear, this cannot be. What was in tby 
fate has happened, dome now to my home and live with me. Ob 11 
cannot leave thee to crocodiles and other monsters of the water 1 Thou art 
beautiful, and there are dangers.’^ 

But Behooja shook her bead sadly and said • “There is God oirerbiad. 
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He will proleob me I shall come agam when I have goti back my 
httBband'8 life. Ifnot -» ^ 

“No, no,” exclaimed the poor mobhar, “Tfaou ransb nob go. Coma 
back, come back, I pro thee, Han. my son, jump and qfop bar ” 

Behoola raised hei hand and said ’ “Mother, if thoii sboppesb me, 
bbou oommibbesb a great sm Hinder me nob, hui piay that I may win 
back my husband’s life” 

The men and women w( fit, and priyod m then hi arts ilmb she 
might get back her husband’'^ life mo piiciniH to hei 

And Behoola flashed iway i 

IX 

Who goes then ^ Who yoas theie on one raft with h(i dead husband 
on her lap ? Ibis Behoola. Thou hast <eeii a partner m life, behold a 
partner in [death 1 Thoo ha«t seen the \nmilion on a wife’s forehead, 
behold it on the forehead of a widow ' 

Behoola flashed on and on, she knew not whither she w.is going, 
she knew not where or how she was to get back her husband’s life 
Whenever she touched at any nvei-side village, kindly women brought 
her food, and Behoola thanked them and said “Qo id motheis pray foi 
the life of my husband and they cried “Behoola, we piay with all our 
heart and suui “that thou mayest get back the husband ’’ 

One day Behoola eame to a village where an ugly and vicious 
fisherman was ca'ching fish He was so ^tmuk by her iiiiconimou beauty 
that straightway he proposed to hei to be his foiiitn wifs Bui when he saw 
that Behooja did not evin cast a glance on him, he got enraged, and 
jumped into the waioi lo catch hold of her Bub a swift outreob caught 
him, which earned him on with an irresistible force ! 

The dead body now began to decompose, and assumed a ghastly form, 
but Behoola nursed it as bendtily as before 

Another day Behoola observed that the raft had given way m several 
places. Seeing this Behoola cried in despair “0 Ood thou hast taken 
mine all, and grudgebt me even this frail raft! Well, it mutters not. My 
husband and I will sink together at this place I will die happy ” 

But on looking again Behoola found that the old raft had been made 
entirely new 1 

At another town, a doctor assured her that he could restore her 
dead husband to life. But when Behoola saw the wicked look be cast on 
her, she let her raft float on- 

Aod the raft floated on for many days weeks and months. Xha 
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dead body was now a mere bony skeleton. And Behoola too was not tl 
same Behoola. The roses had vanished from her cheeks, there were dar 
circles roand her beaatiful eyes, her fair body was thin;—‘Nichanee’a (real 
flower of fonrteen spring’s had faded I 

Midnight) on the brood river ' Dark cloads overspread the sky,— 
neither moon, nor star, nor laud was visible i Deep darkness all roand 
The wind and the river moaned with many voices ! Behoola was seatec 
on the raft with ber hasband’s skeleton in her arms, and ten paces fron 
raft, two large crocodiles with hungry eyes swam along ! A suddei 
bewilderment and dizziness came over Behoola. She seemed do forget 
whether .she was un a raft, on in fair Champak, or in Niohanee, on earth oi 
in air, or where. Suddenly a mocking voice, splitting the thick impene¬ 
trable darkness, cried : Foolish Behoola, can a corpse live again? Tan 
back and go borne." And Behoola exclaimed fearlessly ; ‘Evil spirit and 
vile tempter, for such thou must be, i fear thee not Thou caast do me 
any barm.” That voice then was heard no more 

The next moment she saw, or she fancied she saw, a beaatiful lands¬ 
cape bathed in soft moun-light, and oo a green lawn were many brave 
men and fair women singing and dancing merrily. Round about them 
delioioas gardens bloomed, and rippling streams wandered wild. One oi 
the youths, with a garland of sweet flowers in his baud called Behoola and 
said ; "Fair Behoola, what dost thou do with that ugly skeleton there f 
Oast it into the water, and come here Thou shalt bathe in .fragrant 
water, and shalt have gay clothes and bright garments. Wear thou thic 
sweet garland round thy beautiful neck, and come and join us in merri¬ 
ment Thou knowest dint a woman’s fair youth is fleeting. Coma then, 
whilst thou hast it, and enjoy. Thou shalt know no sorrow here,' 
Bfcbo la shut her eyes in disgust 

Then sadden chill oams over her. She felt so cold that she shivered 
and shook like one who has the ague. The cold wind ouo her like a 
sharp knife. She then saw a richly furnished room where a pleasant fire 
burned cheerily, and on a warm bed reclined a handsome youth. He said : 
"Fairest Behoola, all is warm and snug here, Gome and lie with me.” 

Behoola turned her face away, and her eyes fell on the two hungry 
crocodiles, who cried in a human voice : "Mother Behoola, thou art kind- 
hearted, W» are hungry. Give us those boucs to eat which are |of 
no use to thee.” Behoola shuddered and bagged the skeleton and clasped 
it tightly to her bosom. 

Now Behoola saw her mother Amala lying with dishevelled hair 
on the floor and crying petioosly : "Behoola, my darling ! Where art thouf 
OoiPe, come to me quick, or I die !” 

Behoola could bear no more. She hid her face in hev hknds and 

( To be coniinued.) 



A CAR FESTIVAL. 

^0 the etardy English mind, India is a land of tnyabery, bub—' 
strange oontradiotion of the atardinesR or perhaps because of the very 
sturdiness—the more thi mysteriousness of this beautiful laud of ours, 
the greater is its charm and attraction for the Engh.shman And yet to 
us Indians the mystery is nob apparent. We are even apt bo question 
its existence. But we must remember that ''the prophet is not honoured 
in his own oountry.” Mystery is, after all, sometimes only another terra 
for understandableness And therefore let ns nob qnarrel with the 
mystery. 

Not the least of the things that contribute to this impression of 
mystery are the festivals of India. The foreigner comes to these festivals 
and stands wondering at the strange rites and ceremonies, the strange 
faith of the people, the strange worship. And indeed strange and sugges* 
tive is the worship of tbesejpeople of ours. One i.s inclined to ask, how 
could the people of a laud, which was famed in ancient times for the 
philosophy of its religion worship like this ? And yet perhaps such a 
worship is but the natural outcome of the ancient religion 

I have the pleasure of seeing a oar festival frome close quarters some 
days ago, India is fall of temples dedicated to Vishnu Mr Protector, and 
Siva the Destroyer- Many festivals are organised for the worship of these 
gods. The car festival is held with the intention of banishing existing 
evils from town and country. It begins with the ceremony of hoisting 
of the flag, with the accompaniment of the recital of Mantrams- It is 
noticeable that this flag—hoisting ceremony, implying in this instance 
that a sacred cause is on land and that the surroundings have been 
purified and rendered holy, is the same as that at the installation of 
of kings and emperors. There is the process of the pouring of holy rice 
on beads of the people there, and it is said in several parts of the Vedas 
that those who receive the holy rice on their heads are freed from all 

evils. 

It was imposing to watch the huge car standing in the midst of a 
pl»in with orowdB of people all around it. Tawardy aa some of the deoore- 
tiona ate, they were at leaat weU arranged and showed thought and oare 
on tha part of tha deootalota. Riaing three or font tiere high, on agnU 
thick wheels, adorned with linael and paper deoorationa, with atnnge ot 
aara and Ohineae lantarna, with linee of tinkling bella, with nawly painted 
agntes of horeee in front, the big oer lower stolidly before na. Though 
t^ time aied for tha atarling of the oat was long passed, the oat atood 
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still iraoaovAble in the plain ; and when wo asked the oanse of the dslay, 
we were told that the god had not arrived yet from the temple. So I 
waited for the god, and soon the procession appeared. The speobatile of 
the god seated tinder his nmbrella on the gilded litter was very imposing 
and attractive. The people clapped their hands and shouted with awe 
and rapbnre. Quickly the god was taken three times round the oar and 
then was carefully hoisted into the principal compartment of the oar. 
Two very long, thick, and strong ropes had been attached to the car at 
front, and two more at the back, these latter to be used when the car was 
taken back to its usual place. Quickly the people arranged themselves 
in two huge lines at the front ropes sometimes . When the heavy car 
refuses to move cocauubs are broken on the wheels and then the huge 
thing started and went along fairly lo the accompaniment of a shrillindian 
band and the pretty tinkling of the hells strung all round the car. The 
.sight of a crowd generally ha.s an exhilerating effect on people, and |t is 
no wonder that the weired busthug scene, the dense sboiitiug throng of 
people, the shrill sound of the flute and the cl tngmg of cymbols, have the 
effect of inboxioabiog most of the people around Crowds of happy people 
thronged the car, here and there were little bassaars of sweetmeats, here 
and there little shops of toys had beau arranged to attract the excited 
children. In different places different shows on a small seale were taking 
place. Here was n band of excited people singing and dancing; there 
was a group of rude villagers singing songs and reciting the wonderful 
story of their god Jagannath. What spiiit, what wonder is in their 
exhibitions! The actors are almost hypnotised, as it were. Here are 
two naubch girls dancing their pitiful dances, there are people sending off 
crackers and fireworks A sudden hush falls on the immediate circle 
around. Husha balloon—an ordinary paper affair crudely filled with 
smoke from a burning cresset—is going up. The dim light shines for a 
moment on the upturned faces of .the people, then the din commences 
again. 

It was indeed an exhilerating .sight, and in the midst of it all 
stood the huge car, towering higher than some of the trees around, deck¬ 
ed with tinsel, and gold, and jessamine garlands and illuminated with 
innumerable little lights. In the middle of the car, under a gorgeous 
red awning, was the figure of the god, and standing by him was the 
priest with his clean-shaven puffy face and small twinkling eyes. 

K. B. Bosk. 



STATUS OF HOMEOPPATHV IN INDIA. 

is to my greatest siirpi ise I hear that Ibosf ol os who hold 
American degrees in medicine whether Alio or TTomoo have thrown our 
lots with students wht- have undergout studies in the local schools 
to get themselves recogni/ed by this Bouid. Such a law is possible only 
in India. In place ot eucotnagement we lu ratheT discouraged 
by such taws and regulations so lUa! no sludon* will go to study 
medicine in future to America, 1 lot oiu' should like to know why 
special laws and regulations arc made ioi Ameilean-ictuiited doctors 
only ? Why the same law should tio( be apyilicd to tbnse who graduated 
in medicine outside India ' If, heii>te the evos ot the Boaul ol Membeis, 
American doctors amount to nothing, wh\ thci’ some ol the books which 
are written by these mcui and arc classed as the standard works in 
medicines are allowed to 1 h taught in nicdiciil lollegc*- ’ Ate they not 
the standard works in medicnn. ^ Then, au hnndieds who ate nothing 
but quacks practising whelhci it he Alio oi Homco in India without any 
restriction. Why is there no restriction placed on them ' Had it been so, 
thousands ol lives might have been saved nom the yaws ol these meni 
Certainly by all means quacking ought to be stopyieri. Such laws will have 
no effect on them, excepting loweiing the status ol the America returned 
doctors before the public. I do not know whetbei they have taken the 
trouble to investigate regarding these college.s before such suicidal 
step was adopted. Though at present majority of the doctors bold 
diplomas from American colleges are Homeopaths, but Lhete are some 
allopathic doctors as well but their numbeis ate few at present. It matters 
very little whether it rs Alio ot Homeo, w<‘ 'ihonld be up and doing to 
protest emphatically against the recent decision of the Board By taking 
such examination hereafter giaduatiug in mediciiu from these colleges 
of which every one of us is proud to belong Will not our standard 
lower us hereby appearing in such examinations'* Why shall we 
condescend to it when these diplomas aie tccogin/ed all over the world ? 
Why then should it not be recognised lu India :* Some may raise a plea 
of ignorance about these colleges. But their so'called explanations 
are not accepted in the uiueteenlh century. This is not the way to judge 
the intellect of a very high class. I only appeal to the Board that they 
should be proud enough to see the merits of these doctors who have 
studied medicine in America after undergoing great trouble, hard labour 
and much money. If this is the rewind tor us, certainly It does not 
speak the true justice of the Board Recently our allopathic brothers 
are making gigantic preparations to hght the influenza once more 
with all the new and up-to«date methods, while we Homeopathic 
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practitioners in India are doing nothing but filling our purse with glittering 
dollars. It is not at all proper lor us to do so. I appeal to my brother 
physicians of our school to do some sort of propaganda work on this 
line through the medium of daily papers and I am sure the editors will 
be very glad to help us. Their support will certainly help our causes 
great deal. 

Let the public know that we have some good remedies which are 
quite applicable in such diseases. I for one would ask the permission of 
the Government to give us some beds at least in the local Hospitals where 
qualified Homeopaths are available. And a record be kept of the cases 
treated of, by which the Government can judge our merit. If the 
Government does not agi ee to this proposal then certainly Homeopathic 
chariatable dispensaries can be opened by the local municipalities, for 
this purpose and it will not be quite as expensive as allopathic. Again 
the native princes may judge the efficacy of Homeopathy by opening 
such institutions even temporarily in their States. If the result is proved 
satisfactory such institutions ought to be allowed to be run with the 
State permanently. No doubt there are many modern states who are 
experimenting many things new, will they not then kindly introduce 
this system of medicine into their states ? It is recognized as a 
system of treatment in Europe and America and the Homeopathic 
doctors are allowed to hold high position in the state. Why should then 
the Homeopathic doctors be not employed for such purposes in India ? As 
ill luck have it. the kind Government does scarcely give us any 
practical recognition. It is the general belief among the public that 
Homeopathy is more suited for the children. Why not then have we 
a modern institution in India when such institutions are flourishing 
in hundreds in America and other civilised countries ? I trust some 
kind-hearted philanthropist or a native prince will come forward to 
our help by bulding an institute in memory of some dear ones. Such 
institutions are wanted in India as we have almost none of its kind 
whereas there are hundreds of allopathic hospitals all over India. It is 
only because people hear much of allopathic wheresas we Homeopathic 
physicians caring very little how we are looked upon by the public. 
No doubt we are in minority and if we as a school of Homeopathy 
want to exist we must get busy otherwise we are sure to be doomed in 
near future. Dr. B. K. Bosr, M. D. 



SIR CONAN DOYLE AND SPIRITUALISM. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF THE Nl'A T \\ ORED. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle delivered the first of thiee addresses on 
the I5th June at Queens Hall on “Death and the Hereafter,” Dr. 
Abraham Wallace presided 

Sir Conan Doyle ttaced fh(‘ gtowtli of his personal conviction since 
his first study in 186t>. After he lead the life of 1). T. Holme he was 
convinced. Even so, he could not see any bearlnn that this had on 
religion. Then the war came on and the war made all o( them a little 
more earnest in their feelings. They had a lady living with them who 
discovered quite by chance that she had the power of automatic writing 
and she wrote a great deal. 

After giving an instance of a prophecy that the hi other of the lady 
in question would escape from Germany' by ttain, as he in fact did, Sir 
Conan Doyle said all these phenomena weie really nothing at all. They 
were simply the ringing of the telephone bell to call attention. They 
were what the miracles of Christ were to Christ’s leaching. He next 
wrote a little book “The New Revelation” and hunted round for a 
medium and found a female medium, who was very good. Mother and 
wives and fathers wrote to him for advice and his answer was—“Here is 
this medium ; it will cost you half a guinea ; it may be worth your 
while to come, and you may get something ; if you do let me know.” 
These people went to her and afterwards wrote to him telling what 
had happened. Out of the first reports of her mediumship 24 were 
entirely saccessfrrl*—and that was a better average than they got on the 
London Telephone Exchange. The results had nothing vague in them; 
they were perfectly marvellous ; and the medium had no possible means 
of knowing. Since then she had been a little overworked and the results 
were not so good. When he took them the other day there were 36 
successes and 44failures. 

Having admitted that there was the strongest possible presumption 
that these messages come from those who had passed in was natural, 
continued Sir Conan Doyle, that they should ask"those who had passed 
to tell them something about their present conditions. They said their 
world was very like the world we were now in. It was so like that 
many people could not be persuaded they were dead. They said it was 
a very beautiful habitation, and their present life was exalted, beautified, 
and extraordinarily happy. They had a busy life. They talked about 
artistic, literary, dramatic and musical faculties. 

About God they knew no more than we did. When they talked 
4bont Christ they talked with great reverence, and with some knowledge. 
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They looked upon Christ as (he highest spirit with which they were 
brought in contact 

The Churches, 8ir Conan Doyle went on (o remark, were all 
attacking them on the ground of diabolism. The Churches could not 
afford any longer to ignore these things. There were now «^52 spiritua¬ 
lised churches in Great Britain. They had not come to weaken the 
Churches, but to .strengthen them against materialism, which was their 
real enemy. 

Sir Conan Doyle was flegueutl^ cheered <luring the delivery ot his 
address. ■— tram thr J. /S t^aif fka 

THE MAJfyVMANDAL NEWS. 

We deeply legret lu hrive t.o uuionnor' (he nrttiiraely death of H. H. 
the Maharaja Hahadnr of Sailnna’ The Mah irnia wan pioua and beloved 
of his Bubjecbs, one and all, he had a deep attachment for the spread of 
education and was a sjncfoe patriot He tried his utmost to spread the 
Hindu religion and educato the people of Ins State in his ideals of Bhakh> 
and Brotherhood to unite the people m bonds ot fellowship and love, 
and inspire them with ideal-, d natitoid j,|(try Hi w is simple andhonesb 
and did many things good toi liis St.iie H»- was I tiist Samaralcshak 
of the Bhaiat Dliaima M..ham iinlal and 'o Iv Icem loLciest lu the welfare 
and improvement of this loligious Iiistituiuon Hi- loss can hardly ba 
repaired May his son! n st, m peac' m fu iven 

Swami Dayaioindji Mahaiaj has come back to headqnartera at 
Benares after touring in some chief towns of Bengal and Orissa. Wher- 
aver meetings were convonced and whorevtr he delivered speeches on the 
Sanatan Dharma his [■ pet chcs were gieatly appreciated by the audience 
and were interrupted at intervals by vociferous loud cheers. 

With deep regiet we have (u record the death of H. H. the Maha- 
raja Bahadur of Bhavnagnr, the mdancholy event took place very lately. 
The Maharaja Bahadur had a great faith in the Sanaban Dharma and 
great respects for badhus and Sannayasis, he had a great love for edu¬ 
cation and did many thinga good for the improvement of hia Stae. We 
pray that his noble soul may le.st in heaven > 


Agai’i, we are sorry to hear tho death of H. H. the Maharaja Baha¬ 
dur of/Ajaigarh. Ho wae versed m Hindu Shastraa and cl;^erfaUy led 
hfa jdous life all along with stri(?tuess '|?o do good to the hiicaau beipg^ 
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was his life’s prinmpal aim. In the Mahaiaja Bahadur fehe Mpmtual 
elrnent was predoininanti He had .i «tnkii}£[ putiM'iice and a stirong will. 
May tihe Almighty Father briindiite hi« holy sonl into heaven ' 


There was a loog-felb want of Ayniveda Vidyalaya and Pharmacy 
in Benarea. By bhe energetic efforts of ^oine experieuoed and well-cda- 
cabed in Ayurveda Shaalnc Kavirajes an lu'-utution under the name has 
been founded. All iho Ayurvedic Finffsmtis an* hiking keen interest in, 
and great care for, imparting education to ihiir medical pupils The 
results of the Infebitution aie very ^-atisi icti ry as seen ui tho Annual 
Title Examinations published elsewhere Within these tew years bhe 
Sammilani has won a good name, and the peeph* around have at last 


truly appreciated its nselulnet-s 

We are very glad to hear that Raja I’lat.ip Bahadur Singh Shabeb 
Bahadur of Kuruwai, Siilianpur (Itudti) ha*, kindly consented bo accept 
bhe Chancellorship of the “ Benares Ayniveda Samrnilani ” The Raja 
Saheb is the scion of a noble, anoient and aristocratic family , and la 
well-known for his resuscitation of A>ut\eda He is simple, honeat and 
high-minded and a staunch advocate foi the sp.ead ot education. He is 
a true Dharmic Hindu and has a ebantable disposition of mmd The illns- 
trioua Raja Bahadur is always prepared to do good for his country and is 
pleased when be comes to any use to any person or any public bidy. Under 
his patronage the Institution will, wc may reas.mabiy hope, much improve. 
Ibis not out place to mention bha the Oomm-tt^-e of the-Sammilani 
cannot raise the status as they should, for wan* >1 iimds. Inert an inAny 
rich men in our country We request them to untie the strings of their 
purse and kindly give away thcii mitc towanls the support and improve¬ 
ment ef the "Sammilani.’ 


We are told that the Secretary of the Leper Missions. Salkia, 
{Uowr»h).i» arranging, with lha help of the Qovemraoot of India, for 
In extended trial by eome 16 or 20 qnliiied medical men and women, of 
the meet eaceoaslal remediee yet diwave.ed In th,. way the Mieeion 
te doing its beet to eolve the problem of the bee. tr-atmentfor thl. 

baffling diee^e^ H r:th7cxp:::i: z 

ta Cw “rwUh vigonr by the k.nd.he....d pereona who have teken 

it {n band. 
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We are requested by Kfiviraj Niafaikaiita Vaidya Sbaatri, 
Asfltt. Secretary to the Ayurveda Sammilani to publish the following:— 

THE RESULT OF TITLE EXAMINATIONS HELD IN THE KASHI 
AYURVEDA SAMMILANI, BENARES OITY. 

1918. 

Avurvedacharyva. In Order of Merit. 

1. llpendra Chandra Kavyatirtha, Ayurveda Sammilani College, 

Prof. Kaviraj Jatindra Nath Kavyatirtha Kaviratna, 

2, iTogeshohandra Sankbyatirtha, do. ...do. 

AyDRVEDA.SHAhTRI, In ORDER OP MERIT. 

{2nd Division)- 

1. Naresb Chandra Roy, Ayurveda Sammilani College. 
Prof.^Kaviraj Jatindra Nath Kavyatirtha Kaviratna. 

2. Aswini Kumar Dhar, Prasanna Ayurveda Vidyalaya, 

Prof. Kaviraj Niehikanta Vaidya Shastri. 

3. Mahendranath Chakravarby, Paresh Ayurveda Vidyalaya, 

Prof Dharmadas Kaviraj, 

Madhaya, In Order of Merit 
i first Division). 

1. Kripasankar Sukla, Aynivtda Sammilani College, 

Pud. Raviiaj Molunimohar. Kavyatirtha Arvedaratna. 

2. Nauda Kisboro Sarma, do ...do. 

3. Dwarika Mohan Chandhnry, Prasanna Ayurveda Vidyalaya, 
Prof. Kaviraj Nishikanta Vaidya Shastri 

4. Qfaanasyum Ojha, Ayurveda Sammilani College, 

Prof. Mobinimoban Kavyatirtha Aurvedaratna. 

5. Hemohandra Kar, Ayurveda Sammilani College, 

Prof. Kaviraj Ganesb Chandra Vidayaratna 

6. Sreemati Sarqiini Devi, Ayurveda Sammilani. College, Mahila 
Department. Prof. Kaviraj Niehikanta Vaidya Shastri, 

Adaya. In Order of Merit, 

{First Division). 

1. Sree Ohandra Sarma, Ayurveda Sammilani OoUege, 

Prof. Kaviraj Mobinimoban Kavyatirtha Ayurvedaratna. 

2. Raghnnandan Prasad Misra, do. ... do. 

8. Vaidehiranjan Mukherjee, do. ... do. 

4 . Kishori Satan Dikskit, do, ... do. 

{2nd Division). 

1, BhanttdattafPatbak, Ayurveda Sammilani College, 

Prof. Kaviraj Mobinimoban Kavyatirth Aurvcdaratpa. 

2. D. D. Jdyshingha, Hindu College, prof. Ramlal Misra Vni4y4. 
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In Order ok Meri-i . 

{ind Division). 

1. Sreemati Pramilabala Daahi, Ayurveda Sauimilaiti OoUeger 
Mahila Deparbment', Prof. Elaviraj Niahikanta Vaidya Shasbri. 

2. Sreemabi Sarojinibala Devi, Ayurveda Sararailani College, 

Prof. Kaviraj Nishikanba Vaidya Shaabn 

3. Bipin Behan Bidyavinoda, Ayurveda Sammilani Oulloge, 

Prof. Kaviraj Mohinimohan Kavya Amvedarabna 

4. Sabindra Pra-^ad Ray, Prasanna Ayurveda Vidyalaya, 

Prof, Kaviraj Nisbikanta Vaidya Shasdri. 

5. Ganga Kaabi Chackravarby, Ayurveda Sammilani College, 

Prof. Kaviraj Jafaiudianabh Kavyabirtha 

6. Bhagavandabba Sanna, Jayapuro Ayu-veda Vidyalaya 

CoRRKSrONDKNCE. 


To THE EDIT Oil 

The eanobiby and noary anbiqinby of Siiri Kuruk»ihetia ilie ‘Dkarm 
AyAr/ya’of the Hindu=i, requiie no elnoidat.ion The very name exoibed 
love and reverence in bhe hearb of a irue Hindu. But bbe iron band of 
time has played havoc in the ca^o of this holiest of the holy Tiraths’, 
almost all the banks, lakes, and shrines are m a dilapidated condition. 
Sacred places like the one where Shri Bhaffu>ai Gita was initiated and 
preached bo Arjun by Lord Krishna and forb of Abhimanyu, the son of 
Arjnna are simply in rums. 

In a grand Conference of the orbhodox Hindu Coinmunily held at 
Delhi in bhe X’Maa week of India, a Committee of some infiuenbial leading 
members of bhe communiby belonging chiefly bo Upper India was appoint* 
ed to take proper steps and draft measures for the restoration of this 
lirath. It was announced in the Conference that 'the Maharaja of Reva 
a native State in Central India, bad already promised a donation of one 
lakh towards this restoration. Ever since bhe formation of this Commit¬ 
tee, I, as its Secretary, have been in constant correspondence with the 
District and Canal authorities at Karnal, bhe Rewa Durbar and other 
persons interested in bhe scheme. I paid a visit to Kurukshetra and saw 
all the sacred places, taking notes of bhe needs and requirements. I fonnd 
that an adequate supply of water was the first and foremost desideratum 
Pilgrims who visited the place in millions on the occasion of the Solar 
Eclipse had to bathe literally in mud, all the koope and tanks being 
choaked With silt or full of stagnant water /Iparb from ra.n water the 
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Chaimg Nala need to feed the Karnlcnhetra tank in the rainy season, bat 
for the last forty years the Nala has been silted up The District Board 
of Karual have resolved lo resBore this Nala on condition that half the 
cost ol restoration, which has been e-ttimated at Rs. 12,000, is contributed 
by public sabsoriptioo. But the supply ot w,i ter from this Nala. if and 
when restored would only be forthcomina; daring the rains The Western 
Jumna Canal passes at a distance of only a few miles. A Channel out 
from this Canal would solve the watei difficnhy and be a permanent 
source of supply. Rai ,'Sahib Lala Banarasi Dass, a millionaire and public- 
spirited Rai.s of Amballa whose gencu.-iity in work of public utility and 
for Dbarmic causes is well-known, has promised bo boar the whole cost 
of the excavation. In this connection 1 met Dewan Tek Chand, 1. C, S., 
0. B. E,, Deputy Commis-ionei oi Karnal who evinced great interest 
in the scheme and very kindly nndeitook bo correspond with the Rewa 
Durbar on our behalf, co project., and detailed estimates prepared, 
and promised help and co-operation in othei ways open to him. The 
executive engineer of Western Jumna Carnl oonsider'j the channel scheme 
feasible and has agreed to get a project prepaied. 

The Hon’ble Sir vShankara Nair, happened to visit Kurukshetra 
when I was there I bad the honour of an interview with the Hon’ble 
gentleman and found in him a true Dbarmic Hindu. He expressed his 
full sympathy with the scheme and promised every assistance in his 
private capacity. 

Half the donation promi'icd by the Rewa Durbar has alredy been 
realized and deposited in the B<nk of Bengal Bub this gift is by the 
Maharaja’s wishes to be ear-marked for the re.itoration of the main central 
tank only. Funds will be needed for the rcpaiis of other tanks and build¬ 
ings, etc. When detailed schemes and projects are ready a regular appeal 
will be issued and we have no doubt that the response from the Hindu 
oommnuity will be full and hearty. 

Yours sincerely, 

Dali Ram, 

President, Shii Sanatan Dharam Sabha, Patiala, 

and 

Secretary, Kurukshetra Restoration Committee. 
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627J S] Piabhakor D. Jatar, Pleadei, Seoni 
6‘27S Sj, Vasantrai Narain Chaudhurv 
Bombay. 

<274 Mj A. V, Nateea bastii, Ti'phcaut* 
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Pleader, Madura 
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Maduta. 
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Rameswaram 
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(For 1919 and 1920). 
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The Aryan Bureau of Heers and Savants. 

ESTABLISHED UHOER THE DISTIHCUiSHED FATBOHACE OF THE lEADEBS OF 

Sri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal 

A Committee (Bureau) has been formed with the object, 
amongst others, to establish a connecting link, thiough the 
vehicle of correspondence, with those Scholars and Literiiy 
Societies that take interest in the questions of Theology, 
Hindu Philosophy, and Sanskrit literatuie all over the 
enlightened world. 

To fulfil the above objects the Bureau is prepared to taks 
up the following: — 

1. To receive and answer questions through dof/a fide 
correspondence regarding Hindu Religion and Science, Code:* 
Practical Yoga, Vaidic philosophy and general Sanskri* 
literature. 

2 To exhibit to the enlightened world the catholicity 
of the Vaidic doctrines, and its fostering agency as universal 
helper towards moral and spiritual amelioration of nations 

3. To render mutual help as regards comparative re¬ 
searches in Science, Philosophies and Literatures both oriental 
and occidental. 

4. To welcome such suggestions that may emanate 
from learned sources all over the world congenial to the 
improvement and benefit of humanity 

5. And to do such other things that may lead to the 
fulfilment of the above objects or any of them. 

All correspondence to be addressed to— 

SWAM! DAVANANDA, 

SfiCRETARY, Aryan Bureau, 
C\o Sri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, 

Benares City 

At. B. ~0(i6Oiii]l echoUrs, »!! ovw the world, hro mvjted to send their reap wtiva 
a»ate» end eddrestee vo feoilitete mutuel oonimaoiretions end despeteb Of ue'0e««»r> 
*P»pett ’ 
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t m'airiing instructive artioloa on (Jo 
,p lation nitd atiied topiOi wiillon by 
eiv(>Brtfl, (!o-npoi itive nows o' ditferont 
piDViiiOBfl H Intlin, lendniK ntteraonea on 
Vo operat on, desciiptions o( (5o oporativ* 
developments in foroign lands. Citculat 
e<i throngliout India and in Foreign o»an- 
tries ao well. An excellent medium for 
advertisement. Annual sobsoripblon Ra. 
2-8 0 only. For adverbisemont rates pleaee 
apply bo Manager, Bengal Oo-operatl»e 
Journal. Writer'e Buildings, Qeloutta. 
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“TIMKS OF ASSAM OFFICE, DIBHUOARH, 

The ODly leading journal in Assam. Widely circuiabed througheul India and 
Europe. Published weekly Every Saturday morning. 

Rates of Subscription. 

Yearly 6—0 -0; Half yeatly 3—0—0 Quarterly 1—12—0 

Single copy 0-2—0 Foreign 6-i-O Terms:—Payable in advanoo 

Vour Advertisement in it will surely leal you to business The‘Times of 
Assam’ is the best modiunt of adveitisements. For terms apply lo—THE M 4N ACER 

H -— 


8 ANKAYAS CITA 

Test in HaneWrit with Hindi iin.isla 
lirm side by hide. Intendc) for Sadhus 
and ^unnaya^lt. Dsefnl mil onl\ to'bei 
bi t to Hie iibaithtif ilso t ■vmitb 
f'old II w‘i lit To lu liad if H in 4 'ei 
1 toll Depot, MahliinandHl Olhi e, 

,1 lyalganj, Hi'iiuich 


'-SCIENCE & INDUSTRY' 

An lUusliattid muntlily magazim 
tperialh di voter! fuhcientifa Liuiii'll i lal 
rmbnnal i.ml l(‘n(utionHl ^ ti|intB 

Kdit I d by *T V. PoTLiAR, 15 A , 

Aitiuhs toubnbubed hy bAjitith v bo 
ave otit&iiied tbei odiuatiou in the 
Advanced ii ’ up bo date Uinvoisitu' of 
oieigu vuuutiici like tliuse of Ainoiua, 
lapan, England, Cei luany , d i Household 
Hades and i uttagv induHtiieb find a pioiui 
no t plate Aiuim I Subbcription i s U 
^ip’u to - Managoi, S( lei to and Induetiy, 
*nn/i Hoad, iutqautn, Homtmv 
I 


BIRBH UMBASHi 

Aweekly ui Bengali Annual tubwciip 
tiou Rb. 2. Devoted to Education, 1 itoja- 
buie, History, Potitios, Sociology, etc Besl 
medium of advoittbemciitfc Foi late 
write to Manager, “Birbhi inbasbi” Olfit t 
b.rbhuiii, Ben'ai 

1 


KASHI AYURVEO SAMMiLANi COLLEGE 

AND charitableousadalaya 

lANGAMHARI, KKNARKb 

On the rolU studeots 33; iii tba Maliil 
1 apt f lauglit reguarly by 5 dis 

tinguisbed Kavuajes Practical tiaining ii 
preparing medicines le given with groa 
m distributed gratis, betweei 
uiorumg. For particular 
t) Kavuij Niabikanta Vaiday 
ba8bn,-^*i«. Aery. ^ 


MFDK INE I'OR PHTH!Mb 
Ml. k T* (lattiiyi litoly Fdiloirfthe 
AnviitaBv/ t I* U i ikn, vv t ilob -I’lOtii my 
Ion.’know ledgr und ciptneiiii* lomuy 
flint your Ti di ini, I n, a pov* tuliffoii 
UI leiiio ly 111^ jilt paMiolo'o il t t nv 

of t lu t 111 o t Im 4 h It eiii I t Mi v 

vnal mil D'h pnits ivhicli ( I lu 

well liiiowi, H''p'ouo * [htl s it 

hybteinaU illj U'orl, 1 le in dii in ueiy 
i tile 

Ml Iv J> 1 ) Si fmiiurli Ltiitr t ilie 

iiiili 111 1 1 .1 ( ” ( vlo I tiv, will Hy 

mint V iP It epu ifif’, (4 no .1 le uiivi 
it nuiit w liii V as siifb ruig ii ini t ’ 
yoHis 11 run [I'lficl’y fi i (r in l h* 
tiOdblj om ssiiploiuB if I i I •• i 
III vl till Shi I' vH right now 

Benobt 111 a we 1 , jir re 11 Ty j ' i 
ft I t I dill 

Tiihliiii u me foi a vvetk 2 r { hial 
K t/ )n at > '( oMi V 

Ago t II BhuM ru •’ary a, 

IIS G moBh M ihalla, Beii.vtt' ( its 


AYURVEDIC SPECIFICS 

I llutiisnn ifona or Speiifio for Indi 
uehtioii, Ai djis, &c. I have trien vhe 
medioiiie fir over 40 years, with vieab 
MirocHb li has been ptepated flow .i few 
liarmlesh, indi,oaous plants One Pot, 
with post a,0 Re. 1—4 as. 

?. Ohandtaum yoya oi a Specific fei 
Leucurshcu tbotb white and led). By Sts 
use pain lu the abdomen, heaviness during 
meuBtiuaotiou, sleeplessness, &o., ere 
removed in a few days. One Be. 1 
postage 4 as 


* 
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Rarjignnbahjant MukauihMaj Mauu 
factored chemically and very carefully on 
a novel method It ail*- madirally ui 
iiuch casea aa djaenbery, MeaaUh, Pox, 
Nervous debility Ib may alao by fieely 
used by old men aud fouiulos, juc uunt 
femaloa, IJaa. lui 7 ilosea 

4, Ghi/a»an})i tti -SbticHv pi'i i '»c 
t otdiu;. tu tlu ^ 7 «>i dir 1 1 < vm 

luonn Aathaina, ntaknt i i ♦ t tl t, 
i alpitatioii of *lic I! Ill <1 On '' t,t 
Kb b 

Kii\ 11 a] i>li i\ ,1 till 1 iv 11 ) 1 ) 

Ml ]) ill II1 ' it y 

1 111 i NL\ Mill 
1 HI lilllAH \1)\ 01 ^'Jl Ml I I 
11 \ Ml NOEh Oi M ^ s rb 
I 1 1 f I •'I (I .h*- La If] it i 1 1 1 \ in h 
tti, jmblia'u 1 111 Lit li i e\<M vJ nlay, 

! ltd t U ll IMll ill 1 N 1 I ll 11 < I \ 

Ike ‘BUKR \])\0 Ml . iIh miU, 
'’ahlual, Soint, IVli I It 1 11 I nil III 
lioi III andotlu luijioiiiiii ^ j n Mi» 
ly I esi lit 1 . o^al ind Loim i i! Nm 

IHh LLSl MLDK V 01 M' i 1 J1 

Mf N rs 

The LIH VR ADVOOLQL I Jin„ tne 
1 U papfi 1 1 Bill ll ml Oiib'-i I a lory 
Mnte Oirt ulatuni inion ' iH la a of tin 
edui a*'ri I'ublK 11 i s I lani, fi 11 Itia beat 
Mcdiurii of bill«I isi I < Ills 

A K N VNDA 

‘ lib r, ll 1 (iH«yf I 

Shi BHAHAl DHAhMA MnK'‘W!MOAL 

An All India boi ui Rt litmus 
As„ociatiou ol tiie 
Huidub 

t>ti!eial Pieildmit —H H Tba llon’bl 
Mahaieja Su Ramt-ahuai Sioj'h 
Bahadui, G CIE, of l)aibban<,a 
PitBidoub.-B H. The Mahaiaj i Babadur 
of Kttbhmir, All-lndia Pratimdhi 
Sabha 

Pieeident of Council —H H The Maha- 
i«)a Bahadni of Gidhoui 
Chief aeoretary Rai Rajeiidrauath 
Shaatn, M. Am Vidyasagar, Bahadui. 
General Secretary;-—Pandit Ramtbandra 
Nalk KaUa Saheb, Houy Magntiate 
and Keis, Beoares 


bisharad's ayurvedic 

I^BDRATORY 

I fHO lOQOA U 

WiM ll all sort! ») Ayur\odii picnH 
i thoni j Imlusc /huliH, Ilia, rodu 
0 Miict » s, Mil tin I'lwii) i, I to , pieimiod 

111 loi till dm i u|( t\ hion of KaMrai 
A < I.ihli ti 11 \ s II 1 I I n „f (i i,,n 

( il fk } I I „ ,,, „(), I 

M' (11 ll Jo iliia) 

1 luiiiniuit < f I 1 1 ( Lii III II sb 

( II ef 111 I in b I ibi 11 i up i | , 

All ( ti I b I K ^ui U Oik I I 1 lid 

<b III ml 

SHEHfi PRALEPA.^ i;;, >,, , 

I I 11 iib I ( t \i II I I 
V hull ll I lilt) t I j) I j( 
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Ai.ii- ViSHACBHUSHAH 

AVIRAJ A C BiSHARAD 

- Hot 1 util u 1 l ire I 11 ( ( b I 


1 (H PI \ \1 \\ 1 Ml W 

A llul 1 iss iiioiit I 1} Ji »* fKi) ll 
m 1 Plill ! I \ 

Ijilcl 0 llt Old St K 1 VII all I \| 11 t 
be tuie Devoltd tt Pu^UbB i all 
i oiniiiu ntoB iiiil o I jnimobioi >* a 

bitter mltittmdin mo ol 1 "m md 

I ! twul Ip ttiuing intti if difiiuiit pci 
Kiiatiotib Kdituii by h ' itindianath R< y 
Cliaudh 11 , VI A , B L 
lull til oigan of tbo Bovalay 1 AhHO 
iiuliun and hae wide cjicuUtio i in India, 
Eiiflaud and Amorn ^ It aflouiw a i,ui.d 
medium of advc itiaonient 

Annual sub cnpbiou Be Si mclubivt <d 
Posta;4o 'line ontitlcb e eubsf iibor to bnc 
memberehip of the D6\alaja AHSociation, 
For lates of advertiaoment and other de 
tails wiito to — The Manager, 

4lO/&f'4 Goruwalha Street. 

Calcutta. 

Ex -- 
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USEFUL BOOKS. 

(1) Vodern L ttor Writer.—Useful Ui 
evt-iy tn»n in evtr\ rank and poaition of 
life for daih use. Beet book of its kind 
loth Edition E« 1 (2) Every day Poubts 
and PifficnltieB <in Reading, Writinqr and 
Speaking Entliab) 10th Ed This bonk 
helps to write idi< inatic Enfflish.etc Re. 1 
a^ 4 <3> Phras* ft and Idioms.—Fxplainefl 

and illiifttrftted Over 1500 pojjes. Bs 
ap 12 (4) i nplish Tranelation of the 
Koran With n ten. R*. 3 an 4 5)11 ow to 
Mall Mnnoj Rfl ‘J. a‘<.4(OlBurko’s Speeohcs 
(1 the Imp H«hin0>tof Wnre>n Hk'tmuft 
\ ol, 1 II ( lo»t pilt. Rs 6. os 8 
h ( ^ ‘'ptcchcR of the Gioat Oi Uoift Vole I 
I ><1 II Ht (M to improve th* t>iatoi\ 
ail • iir uiiicnt toivo povvorH, etc Enoh Vol 
dh *’ us,4 8 How to Stiid> ! n,l|‘h 12 as 
hi iv. 11 B ') 4ids to Wiile Fnrlish 
(oiKali S lOj Hintft on tonert 

'Vtntin S u II Wondois of tho Woild 
Kc I (12) Mr ItHindu Ladies.—Sneh oh 
S ita Sivitr Pin ivan(i,A.( J5\ K B Jlo e 
I (1 ^ Til ! 1 Synonyms. .5tli Ed Ex 
pi i lu rt 11 ito illiflliitive sent mors Ko 1 
11 Alihr P " L to (f Nnpt >0011 Boiiapiito 
) ''III If /rt I } 12 ft. I''! Sioih) H 

St f Help Libri 1 It’d ) Rs 2-4 (16) 

M\i( lies ot Mu ( 111 t of Loinlon It <ti a 
tarsiiiili icpnnt if thi London Edition 
ih paitH ui '> J 1 oh ui ft, Rs IC Po iti;o 
Kft >) 

To bi i ad of J N. Bosn & ' o , Book 
sellers, Emide t'lwle, Bonauft t i(i 
India) 

How can you stand 
A Headache? 

lime u notluii"' moio niaddonin.'*han 
a (Mill ,.niuiii'i, otndniho, oi shoit shi.i)i 

111 'es 111 til timiles, 0 01 Uio even and 
at tho ban nl tlu bran. Hoti can you 
.t ind 11 

i QU ( oult' I tniid It if yon hari to, iiei 
liAps, liiii vou don t have to — Little’s Ori¬ 
ental Balm 18 111 I a coal, poof hin,; hand 
wtiuh vvaftft away the pain A bingle 
ippli 1*1011 liinn lelief lopenled apph 
I atioiiH (lire. Kn’ it Where ’ho pain 18 
and t (10 pain < swej t away. 

Why HufitT nhon relief is at hand 
Little’s Oriental Balm has ’ anrjuished 
hohly fiaiij Ni'urali!|iB, Koiatiea, Rheu- 
raatinm, Toothache, Headache all nu'.ounib 
to its wondirful influent e. Applied evtor 
nally, it can do nu haim and never fails to 
btingielief. Try it 

Sold at Re. 1 por bottle. Of all Che- 
wiBts ai d Medicine Vendors. 


'WlDYODAYA" 

Ednoi* Piof hhnbabibhuty Vidya 
Bhushan M A and Pt Bhababhiity Vidya 
I at na 

*‘Vidyod8’ t’ IS tht nlde’il Sanskrit 
Journal in India , hoini, rf 46 years’ stand 
in,i and the beat of If' kind. Bichly spol e i 
of b) the leulin. Indiun piosp 

Annual Subftr iipticii Rs 2 0 '1 

I 1- rtulrnta in'l thr I’oOt I t < 

Piuta o '■ept vbt 
iiiiif >, \S(i/(ii 7 1 , Vidyodav. 

i: po Bhatpara, 24 Par ana«, Ik m'al 


Ifih HINDU MFSSAdF 

A.V/ /itif \U(!h 

Kilitois K. Aundararama Aljai M A 
1 K llalasubramanva Aiyar B A 

1 u Hindu Mes ase atan is foi 

1 1 I , W Ir I HTir OI Untnl-I snpri 

n rt< \ with SI If.^o’* 1 iiiiient fi 
liidii 2 -Co opmitinn with thi 
’ H 1 lit f (iniiuunitiOH 't Ind ' 
viillio.. i>i'jod eto HinilaPhaini 
■( (•(< t It ion ff the Hindus 

ih 111 inti cthI p lit of the IndiR* 
n.itioii 

I Advanmimit «f Matorml prospeti 
1 > 111 a ftp 1 itu il hiisi■* and 5 —I iss 
eiiiiiiiit nr rif ])uu Hindu < nitnrft 
Aiirui il Biih“( riplion Rs. 6 only 
A noimi him oi itUn i hfiinmt 

IHE IIIMH! MESStQF, Srlrangam. 

The Ce V Ion !*atrlot and Weekly Adv-i 
bi'/er, ttie on vstpuhu Kn,!iBh iiovippa|iet 
in Noi bh ( V1 'll 

Alin-National Piop'reeft on sooial mora 
industrial, < mational and political Unas 

Piiblisl.e t on W ednesrlay niorningfs, 

]r st ihiiftberl in 1863. 

Cnoulateft largely m Ceylon, India 
Burma, and Siiaito Rettlemonta 
A ( ANAOARATNAM. 

Piopnetor, Jaffna, C’oyloo 
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C H.O. MAGAZINE. 


special notice. 

t Thfl MahamvAdal Magmint la pttblwk* 
tha .«ond waak of avary month. 

% the BdUot oOtdlaUy InTltei oontri. A HiRh-Otasa Hindu JommI davotad 
ht^nna to thU Journal. Anonymoua MSS. to the latoraet of Hindu Youtha. 

7ev5i tbouW be .addraaaad toEdito^ 


tbould be Buarwi^ou »V »»-v— 
^Uahmandal Magatim," Benaraa 
msnt. and abonld raaob him at leeat 15 
ilaya baioro the publicotion of auoh lasue. 

3, The Editor is not Teapouaible for 
the opiniona of our contributora 

a Siriffla copies are oharKod at 4 annae, 
^nd back oumbera, )f arailabie, at 6 annaa 

BBOh. 

6. Specimen copy free on application to 
funeral Secretary. 

A The Mabamandal Matjeanie lias ao- 
Muirod an extenaive ciroulstion in India, 
Burma and Ceylon. It le, therefore, the 
beet inediiiro of adverliaemeiita. 

7. This MaizaBine, being the organ of 
Ih" Bharat Dharma Mahamandai't read 
by all the Hindu Ruling Chiefs, Uie Maha- 
r.iaa. Rajas, Noblea, religious heads of 
Maths A various branch Sahlias, and the 
i;eDeral public. 

8 No name will be registered unless 
sooompanied with instructions to coUect 
the full Bubsoription for a year, or with 
remittance of the same by poefeal money 

“t^Tha year 


j4dclrers; -MANAGE B, 

O- H. C. MAGAZINE, 

Benares City, 

_ INDIA. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

While comiuunicatinR with this 
office on any subject subscribers are 
requested to quote their register 
number which is on the wrapper of 
the issue they receive. 

flfanager 


THE MAHAMANDAD UPADBSHAK 
MAHAVIDYALAYA, 

Hindu College of Divinity. 

The Institution ia maiiuained lor tha 
training of Hindu Religious preacbera 
The learners who are Sadbus and whe 
would devote themaelvee wholly to tha 
work of preaching, ate supported while 
reading and afterwards by the Maha* 
mandal. The GribaatUa learners who 
are preparing themselvea to become Maba. 
mandal preaohers receive slipenda while 

. ib. ■” 

PeraoDS becLing Bubsonbers in the course provided with aervioe. 

of the year will be supplied with the back Aonlv 


iBuee, If availttble, 

10. No communication will be attenoed 
0 if the Regieter Number 

ind the name and addrese are not written 

fg»Wy. 

11. No advertisement can be 

aithlD every three months unless settled 
otherwiee. 

la. All bu«i»M« “““.““"‘““.“Zlifche 
aoney otdera and rem^ittanoea be 

iddreeeed to ®®®™’^'‘7'R?JaMa 

)hanna Mabamandal, Jagatganj, Benares 

^ntODmeot. 

BATE* OF AOVIRTIOEMEHT- 

For One Year. 

Full page ... - 

Hadfpage . “ ** 


Quarter page 
OuAHtightb page 
OneHrixteeuth paga 

fimAeiAt «*LMaaiaw«kwa4.4MMm.#.*' 


tt 

II 

II 

I* 


18 

12 


OBeHrixtMttth paga ... -• ” The I 

l^tei pnnportlonately g*a«tw 10‘ aborte 
Ooniraele, g. 


Apply to— 

Principal,Hindu College of Divinityi 
Mahamandai Office, Jagatganj. Benares, 

A Course of Jnatrnotions on 

Y00AAIIDIT8BRACTICI 

By—SWAMI A. P. MOKEBJEE, 

This masterly Oourac of Practical luS' 
tructions baa been apeoially 
the benefit of the “"^est and epirRuallf* 
minded public at Urge. It is divided into 
£ grit sections; Re langnage la re- 

mwkabiy pWo “'IjLi* 

Sicaffrom ^ Si JJ,* 

*Xt1caUra“wU*‘>^ybotoe EngBeb, 
practically . . ^ 

hew all that f« na«^ a 

‘AlXtlU Culture Tiiinevilly,l 





CHII<DRENS' COMPANION I 

“THE WORLD-RBNOWED TOYS/’ 

ho happln*#* of ojitldren ooasists itt playing with bo«» 6 lfBU 0 jl‘# 'JhPl aW 

their beet Ineado and pUymatea Oue toye have mn a world-wide »aptt»«- 
tiioh for their beauty, elegauce, aitistio worktaanehip and natural oolonra* 

Don t delay; just Order a aet o{ theae lovely toys whtoh will animate anck 
gladden the heart of our beloved children 

One tig Set ofSS artxdei Pnu Ih /i One timall Set 0/SS aritde*. tt$ 6. 

OUR PRICK LIST FOR BKNAEES SILK OOOD 

free or Request IJrop a Card at s, Addiese -- 

ManaQLk, 

SILK PITAMBER company. 

Benares City^ iINDIA ) 

WONDER OF wonders 

JSKRE SUPKBABOU^DING HBLTH FOR YOU 1 
MIKD AFLAME 1 HBaH agLOW 11 BODY ATINGlE ”? 

If >ou seek Supreme Health, Peimanint Gore, Abundant Vlitality, Ever 
lafiting-Memory, Wondeiful Bram Fewer, Starting Endurance, Eagle Sight, 
Fremeudoui Kerve force, MagnGcent Mauhood and Imroenea Vital Energy; if 
♦ jcu difene to gtt nd of jcur ailmentej b*»it thrown, fatal, oomplioated, whether 
of Bibin. Ueit, Sfonacl. 01 ai j part id tho Bod>; if jou want to live young 
for ever, to dafy,’ old age,| to cxtetttiinate dlseae, and conquer death, if you 
want to’redr fuse tremendous nerve force and supremo manly Mgor which you 
lack because of ynufchfulceiiore, or lodwlgenoe, then bam thie New Seuuoe of 
l>l%ine Ht 8 li»g,fan Elistir of Life recently Vifccocered, It Will ooet you nothing 
to investigate‘No Medic,nee.i|Drugs. Exercise, Fasting. Apparatus. Dieting 

Fftop 

Aw entirely new creation of F.di and ipbnd.d Manhood le ^guaranteed. 
A home treatment for all .forme 0 ' diseases. Literature free on request. 

National Wealth Developing Co., 

’ »BKAREBWTXf 

new science of divine healing 

AND 

prolongation of life. 

health qinestioo ever written* It 
tifa scientific ohservfttbns 

ceitafn uatnral methoas fhr the jr^eilWtioa aftd 
preservhtfoA of health. Price Re. 1 per copy. 

U) Natural Opre foreJIafluen^B. Price Re. t 
(3J The Trtbciiiail of Bcieacc o^er 

Refortaatlott w.liOrtho^tM!^. Price Annas 8. 

O' 
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CIONTFNTS- 


^ P»(<e. 1 

1, Utiiveriiality of the lSan^^‘»^i ^ 

iJhauna . ... 346 

2, Necessity'of Religion in ^olitlca 

By Swsmi Deyenandji. 347 ' 

H. Spiritual Life in tho Wot id 

By K. B. Bose’ .24» 


NOTICl/. 

We invite from onr readers questions 
on Hindu PUilosoptiy fthd Religion, which 
will he anewerod Jbv Uio Bureau of Seers 
and Savants, and Assooiation” attached lo 
the Bharat T)h«rtna Mahamandal Benarce. 
We hope that Seekers ot truth will avail 
theraselves of this opportunity of having 
their douhts renariliui' inabters lenioved. 


SKI DHARMAKaLPADRUMA 

Is an exposition in Hindi of Sanaban 
Dharuia (Hindu Relisinn) as the basis of 
the Relivioii and Philosophy. It gives 
infonnatim tbout overylluns! oorineoted 
with Hinduism. Vols. 1, II, III. IV A V 
Rs, 2, Re. 1—8 as. Rs. 2, R8.'3 Bs. 2 respeo* 
biveiy. Tlie sieiling merit of the books 
is far greater than that of preeious jewels 
If wiighed. A]>ply to bb« Manager, 
Nig^magam Book Itepot, Mahamandal 
Ottd^, dagatgatij, Benares C'antt. 


INDIA’S WAR FINANCE 

ANT) 

POST WAR PROBLEMS 

BY 

Prof. \ . G. KaLK, m. a. 

The hook luoidlv reviews the admiuls- 
tiation of Indian finance duniig war time 
and clearly brings out the gieat services 
leiidered and sacrifices made by this 
country for the euocesstul prosecution 
of the war to a viotorious issue. It rtiscrf* 
hea the effects of the war upon Xudiau 
Finance, Currency, Exchange, Trade and 
Banking and points out in what direotiona 
urgent reforms are called for in view of 
the requirements of the country’s progre'.s 
In the era of reconstractlon and rapid 
development. Every student of public 
questions and of Indian Economics ought 
to buy a copy. Cloth hound Rs. 1 

Copies may be had of leading book- 
Boers and the Aryabhuahao Press, Poona, 
and Bumbay Va^hhav Press, Bombay, 
hx ... 


4. 

Out Sakti 

Page. 


By Sir ,Tohn Woodroffe 

... 364 

5. 

K. Sadiittism. 

... 369 

6 . 

Mahamandal News. 

... 267 

7. 

(jorsespondenoe . 

... 273 

8 . 

Revious . 

... 274 
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SRI BHARAT DNARMA MAHAMANDAL. 

Thr all-Ind» 

Hindu 5oclo-reilgious Association. 

General !'resident: H. H. the Maharaja 
Bahadur of Durbhanga. 

Subscription for General Members each 
Rs. 2 a year. 

Members have the privileges of ( o) 
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UNIVERSALITY OF THE SAN \TAN DHARMA. 

Jb ie Dbarma bhab up bins iism,; chain of cvolubion, from 

which there i<? no escape * Who can resist this all powerful Divine 
Dharma ? Knowing the Law, we can but work with if. we'can help it to 
work smoothly, and it is sure to take us to our Destinatiou. Going 
against the Law, we hinder our evolution, Dharma itself teach*s us how 
to work smoothly and harmoniously with it, so as to ensure our safe 
progressive evolution 

All Jivas, other than man, arq completely under the power of 
Prakrit! (Nature), and follow her laws anboraatioally. These Jivas are 
lovingly nurtured and brought up by her as by a fond mother. Like 
dutiful children, while in the lower stages ol evolution, they obey her 
commands instinctively in all actions, r g, in eating and drinking, in 
sleep, in coition, and so forth 

Now when the Jiva becomes a man, the highest developed being on 
ovbh, he develops the power of reasoning and intellect, and particularly a 
free will, and gaining knowledge, acquires tremendous powers for good or 
evil. He now aspires do gain mastery over Nature to a certain extent. 
Hark how man by bis knowledge of Nature^ Laws utilizes her forces to 
.serve his own ends 1 As a consequence of his vast powers, which give 
birth bo pride in him man dares to violate the laws of Nature. The 
result is that tbe gradual and steady evolution of snob an individual is 
retarded, and down he must go to the lower stages It is Dharma alone 
which fifth lift him up again. ____ 

* ^ f5r%HT SftT I 
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It might therefore be said that going with Kaliare, and aavar 
againit her ; following her laws, and evolving gradually till at last we 
reach the purpose of our evolution, is Dharma. And falling baeb into 
the lower stages of evolution by acting against Nature and her laws ie 
Adharma. 

Dharma in Man. —^The Indian Kisfais explain the term Bharma in 
yet another way. They say that all created things have three gunas or 
principles, via. Saiwa, (or goodness, light, happiness, parity &o.)> Rajass% 
(or activity), end lamas (evil, darkness, ignorance, inactivity). * Those 
adnons that suppress the principle? of Tamas and Rajas, and promote the 
growth of the principle of Satwa, are Dharma. t 

In the universe the principle of Rajas manifests itself as the force of 
attreotion, and Tamas as that of repulsion. That whioh keeps the 
equilibrium of these two principles m the world, is Dharma ae already 
pointed out. 

In man, Rajas manifests itself as Rag (or attachment) and Tames 
as Dwesh (aversion). Whenever there is a balance of these two in the 
human heart, Sattwa in the form of knowledge makes its appearance. All 
action that brings about this state is Dharma. 

The Jiva, according to the principle of evolution, passes successively 
through the stages of the plant life, the germ-life, the egg-born life, and 
toe sao-bozn life, developing higher and higher oonscioasness and power 
till it reaches the state of man, where its consciousness is fully developed 
into self'Consoionsness. It is therefore that no being other than man is 
responsible for his good and bad actions, or in other words, for Pmya 
and Pa$a. | 

Those actions of man, whether of mind, body or speech, whioh 
increase knowledge that leads to the discrimination of Dharma and 
Adharma, have been called Dharma in the Vedas. 

The Dharma of the The Hindu Dharma is Nature's in* 

sxorable, Universal Law. As this iaw^is all*pervading, so every one, every 
nation on the face of the earth abides by the Hint^u Dharma oonsciously or 

uneonsoioualy. All religions of the world come under this Dharma. 

, . .. . . . — - —. .—_— ...__— ^ |- -- 

* Tfas taatnre of theoo ganos has boon expUlaocI in anotost chaptsr. 
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' Wd bear bhe names of various faibhs passing under Bhs name of 
BhArmae saeh as finddhism, Jainism, Ohrisbianitjr, Mohammedaniem. 

Bttti India's time-honoured Dharma is called Mr Dharraa and includes all 
tfame faiths. It is the Universal Bbarma, 

Although In modern times, various fancied names have been given 
to thie Eternal Dharma, yet in the sacred Scriptures, no other name for it 
by reason of the universality, liberality, peaceful tolerance and an all* 
embracing purview as of the Orainpotent God Himself, which oharacterise it, 
T/Sc U«a»f.-^Uharms or Divine Law, also called Shakti, has 
been considered in our Shaatras in three aspects as already pointed out 
viz., Satwa, Bajas, and Tamas. These three pervade the whole creation. 
The preponderance of Satwa in man makes him pure, good, contemplative. 
BajaS makes him active. This principle prepondratcs in western nations, 
Tamas gives rise to bad thoughts and evil passions. 

■It ought to be the aim of every man bo increase the Sattwa Quna in 
him. For, this Quna positively helps the natural evolution of the Jiva 
towards his goal, while the others hinder it. 

The growth of Sattwa in man makes him selfless, and self-denying, 
pure and holy, just and merciful —it gives him peace and bliss. So hie 
path to the goal gradually becomes straight and easier. Therefore actions 

(diet help the growth of this Quna is Dharma (To be continued)^ 

B. D. M. 


NECESSITY OF RELIGION IN POLITICS. 

(By Swami Dayanandji). 

^he problem ot politics has become a dominant passion of the day 
and the best brains of India are therefore deeply engaged m launching 
no^-fanglcd ideas and speculations calculated to bring about the political 
uphenval of India. The tension of feeling in this direction has out-grown 
bom.d, of »inte fo ,oeh ao exteof, tot ao,.hiog 
OooAter to to oorrool id»a of politic i. newed with ditom b/ to plo^ 
iMdto of to day »od toy «. micrably lacking in to to 

gOOUdot tot tow ta no oloud witool a oiI«t Uoiog wd to 

omiltow tootol™ »» 1» 

hiArlc feom the m^use of religion and _ kn 

Ah tikA nrJneiules of Hindu Dharma that they invanably tend to 

L, b«k to wh«i of toiooki p»«,« 







putb^of Hindu natioiml life in which leligion insliea^ of drAtggiDg jl^k Iho 
di^tijoy of dragging keok the deebiny of the liidian pation nriU inypiaMst 
p^ove to be the greabeeb manning factor in tb. We bail the proipabb^ol 
political redemption for India a'< advanced by tb® benign Oovei^mant 
beeanee it opens to the Indians a new visba of national lifh and on** 
^onbtedly constitutes one of Bisbi'ordained items of Baj Dharmai >. 

The demooratio principle of Guvernment, b®w much enobantding lb 
may appear from a measured distance is always instinct with a epirih of 
dissension wbioh in the long run is sure to bring about the devastation of 
an empire. It is for this reason that tbn system of unqualified demoomey 
has never been advocated by the wise Bishis of yore and a golden mean 
between despotism and democracy has been exhorted bo be the oialy aonrce 
of abiding peace and progress of every nationality. We should tfierefow 
aocept the tendency of the times with a degree of reserve and view the 
present day political movement not as an end in itself but asan inevitable 
means to secure same higher and more sublime end. We will fiowevep 
deal with this momentous topic in another four discourses and pick up 
a)i present the thread of the subject proper, viz,, the neoeaaiby of religion' 
in pplitice. The wise Mann enjoins an excellent quototiou in this respect 
'bq ensure the veracity of his doctrire. It runs thus— 

SI® I 


The Ksbatriya power m coujanediou with the Brahman power can safbly 
guide the destiny ol nations here and hereafter. Exerted alone nfehe Of 
the two can wield authority and compass the desired end. The former 
is equivalent to political preiogative and iha latter signifies the right of 
religion. One in consonance with the other works miracles in the domain 
of national emancipation. This is the spirit of the Sanskrit text and it is 
seriously borne out by the History of the world. Ho nation can 
an enduring base of life, not less take a large stride in the spbero 6l 
politics without being prompted by the sincere spirit of religion. X^et us 
now dive deep into the philosophy of this historical truth affepbing thc 
lines of nations. The thirst for material pleasmes ta^ such a morbidly 
recurring passion that onoe obtaining hold over the heart of a naliODi tb is 
never extinct but always produces a hankering temperament. lH^y tibe 
Midilbharat says^ 


m* 

ffter ^ gwflpi# it 

(Ipdlesi/mabeeiat lOiemBe coupled vitb an ipaatiable deAe.Jer 
polHieiil'*eg|^ndia«^bie «|re to Mn enpb 
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bamoarA. Tb$ t^oiptiatston for the of novplty la another *Dawer4h!e 
AOOompftDimeQb of each animal pasaionw. The old ingredient* of pleatiire** 
pld W^vea or the old hasbandex^aoon loae their anchanbing abiiitiee a# 
bheic glare of upvehy fade* away. Any nation or indmdaal bherefowi 
n^der the aeriona sway of each carnal passions cannot find a moment** 
peace of niind but always gets a burning heart tor new centres and 
elements of material pleasure The higher ideal of human life being lost 
eight of, the heart always rolls in the mire of baser passions and the thirst 
of life is nob alloyed with the property or family pleasures already in 
possession. Abnormal ambition like a rapacious wolt gnaws at the 
peaceful vitality of being and the whole hfe im rednoed to nothing but a 
mass of misery The heart panteth after things never dcebiued to be 
seohred, energy exhausts itself over aims never co be satisfied-^the result 
is inevitable struggling of life, rampant spinb of jealousy and inbienational 
War m the long run. The terrible downfall of the ancient Roman Empire 
hriogs into bold relief the veracify ol the above statement, The ancient 
Romans before the dates of the medieval period used to wield undisputed 
influence over the whole of Europe. There was no other monarchy to 
dispute their all'engrossing right. Gradually it came In pass that intoxi* 
cated with authority the Romans lost the balance of their mind and 
plunged headlong into the deep mire of sensuality What earthly power 
can stem the tide of carnal passion as it domains over the heart of a nation 
at the zenith of rjational prosperity Tne whole energy of bh<> Romans 
was concentrated upon the discovery of the diverse elements of carnal 
pleasures and as novelty proves to be the potent factor in adminisberiiig 
charms co this obstinate passion the lusoions temperament of the Romans 
soon failed to be susceptible to debauchery within the level of humanity 
gwyveUed down into the heinous forms of brutality. Thus wallowing in 
stinking wind of luxury the Romans lost any reserve or restriction for the 
samh and public theatres began bo be engaged for the ahameless display 
of such atrocious 0i imes. (To be continued). 

SPIRITUAL LIFE IN THE WORLD. 

Uliere is, m both East and West, a feeling. - more clearly expressed 
ifj, thS ons caSB, perhaps, than in the other—thac in order bo live a purely 
SpMnInfd life, cce must leave the world and all that belongs to it, and live 
And so the Sadhu of India goes and lives in the juogle or 
in n a# ha wanders from plaljB to place with his staff aud begging 
htfti U Hbt mm of m ft»H of rsllgibus aspbfattim, a»fl 
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#iio long for the knowlfdgs of God. will go knd liv« in A* moimftlHiry o* 
Qontonb, renOnneing nil the ordinary plioasares and parsnits of lifo. Bub 
bbo tnbenwiy praobioal spirib of the West is shovn in tbe fnoti libati bbo 
majoriby of bhose in whom bhe desire for epiribaaliby is strong, find an 
ontleti for bheir aspiration in works of charity, going abont among the 
poor and sick, trying to help and comfort them; for (hey feel thatin serving 
man. they are also serving God. lb is not of such that we are thinking 
just now. they are following a path of eervioe in the world, which will 
sorely lead to good, even thongh perhaps they may not yet be reaching 
great heights of {^ilosophy and metaphysics, 

Bnt if we ask of the other class of religions men what is their aim 
in leading the world, they will probably agree in answering that they 
wish to find union with God, and that this can best be done by refraining 
from all the aotivities of the world, and devoting themselves to meditation. 
No one ean for a moment doubt the usefulness of meditation, indeed its 
absolute necessity for one who wishes to develop his spiribnal nature ; and 
there is nndonbtedly a time in the spiritual development of all when 
retirement from the world becomes not only belpfnl but essential. But it 
is questionable whether in the majority of oases where it is practised, the 
right time for it has yet come. And it is well that any of us who have a 
few moments bo share for snob bhonghts m the rash and turmoil of modern 
life, ehould ask ourselves what A spiritual life really is, And if it be not 
possible to live snob a life, except perhaps its final stages, while yet iii 
the world 

Probably all will admit that tiue spirituality is the effort bo unite 
oneself with God Bub have we all realised that this means also uniting 
ourselves with man I For surely if we would be one with God, w© must 
be one with Him in all those forms into which He has poured His life, 
and in which He is manifesting Himself. And now many of those who 
wish to be one with God, arc equally willing to identify themselves with 
their fellowmen, to recognise that the sorrows of the world are sorrows 
nay, even that the sin of the world is sin. It has been said by one 
of deep insight into the heart of being, “Do not fapoy you cfm stand apart 
from the bad man or the foolish man. f hey are yourselves, thoqgh in a 
less degme than your friend or your master. But if you allow thO Hoi ol 
Sppafiateness from any evil thing or person to grow up within you, hf SO 
doing you create trbtoh will Wd yen to that toing or pertoW #11 

your soul totognitto that It eanhotbe isolated. Bemember that the i^h 
an4 sbaiuo ttl| tb« world m ym «io ajid shame; fer you ato a piht^ it 5 
your mfmm ^th too gtoit , 
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, being able to realise this in our lives* tbab urobably 

ij la bob few of us who can even fully understand whab is meant bv it. 
The following sbory was told by a man of intelligenoe and integrity, who 
vonohed for truth j and those who are convinced of the unity of all life, 
will not find it diffioult to believe. “A certain merchant went bo a distant 
counttry for purposes of trade: and while there, met a true Sannyasi, one 
of pure life and thought, intense sympitby and deep understanding; from 
him he (morohant) learned the meaning of unity After some ylars ha 
returned home, and on arriving at the Railway Station hired an ekka 
to take him to his village. On the way the driver gave the horse a smart 
cut with the whip. The merchant cried out as if he had been bnrb; 
whereupon the driver said, “What is the matter ? it was horse I struck! 
nob you.’* “Nay,” said the merchant, "I have felt the blow equally with 
the horse.” And, baring his back, he showed the astonished driver the 
mark of the out of the whip. In these days of scientific knowledge and 
materialistic thought, such a story may be doubted and scoffed at.butitis not 
difficult bo conceive that one who has learned bo feel uni by of all life, and 
to realise that the form is the outer covering of the life, and nob merely 
to say he believes in these things, may also feel, even in his phystoai 
body, the pain of other forms, lb is doubtful if any of us will be able to 
realise our unity with God till we are thus able to feel the pain of others 
as if it were our own. Then let ua not Jbe too quick to imagine we can 
reach such unity by merely retiring from the world and sitting apart in 
the jungless and meditating. It is in the world, through its bibber pain 
and anguish* that we learn the meaning of sayings like these ; then wheo 
tbafc is learned, it will indeed be our right and our privilege bo retire, but 
it will be in a different way from that which is usually practised. 

There is another point to cousidei. It is questionable how many of 
US as yet would be able to feel real joy in the presence of God, to say 
nothing of union with Llim. Let nob any good readers who have been 
taught to regard union with God as the highest goal of humanity, be 
shocked at this I But think for a moment what the presence of good in all 
hjls greatness and beauty would mean to us and then fet ns ask ourselves 
if we are yet ready to feel unbroken bliss in union with Him. If a oooly 
fepm the hill slides were brought to live constantly in the company of a 
man of intelligence and refinement, what oommunity of intevesb wooid 
thr^e foe I The thoughts of the latter are nob the thoughts of the former j 
tile i^feresti, the aims, the as^urations of the one are quite apart from those 

obhiw, the oooly might serve the other with admiration and affection, 
Iriii wifi aot ^feal * himself one with, .him, anfi ‘WtiW not a«feoi«ia' wii 

I a 
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kirn 'vri^ tthe same fraedom aud pl«astira ^ *9^it)h d&e of' tiil» owH oiMif. 

bhflro ia bfae sbime ditt&e life io the dne aa iA th^ obhar; bffe difforaiad4 
in poly one of developmPbb, of time, of age j the oool;f^ in bh^ POttfsO 6f 
many jncaroations aband in a position similar to that noi^ onmipied by (bl 
other, just as in past ages, the other was onoe in a position tiimitar td bfadt 
of the Qooly. The difference between those two is as nothing oom|MPmd 
with the difference between the ordinary good manandOod. liOOli; ht 
Arjoua, who was a far greater and holier man than most of the men of hia 
time, and see how, when at his earnest request Sri Krishna manifested 
Himself to him as the Supreme, he was oirerwhelmed by the sight, even 
though the “Divine eye” had been first bestowed on him, it filled him 
with joy, yet it bewildered and terrified him, it made him feel 'his own 
nothingness, and at last ho entreated Sn Krishna again to limit himself 
in bis “familiar ahapo.” 

It is only when God limits Himsell that we can bear bo gaise on 
His beauty and glory And He is limiting himself in every form in the 
whole tJniverse that we may learn tr> see and love Him there, yet we are 
vso blind that we do not see Him but look only at the clouds with which 
He wraps Himself round 1 Then before we seek bo merge ourselves in 
Him, let us first try to see Him in His Universe, in the beauties of 
KatUre around tin, and is then, the most important yet perhaps hardest 
task of all m the human beings with whom we daily associate. And whejn 
in our ordinary life the thought of God brings such a thrill of joy to our 
hearts, that the commonest things appear beautiful, and the meanest 
ooQopations become sacred, because He is m everything, and it la for 
Him that we are working, then it will be time for us to begin to think 
of actual union with Hun If we wish to reach this stage, then, there 
are two things, above all others, which we must aim at. The first is 
gi^owth-^'development; the second is the oultivation of sym|iathy. Every' 
step we take forward in our own development brings us nearer to tihe 
pOBsibility of knowing and understanding God; for our faoultiee are (the 
refieoiilone of His attributes as we ourselves are a refiection of Hitti. ^''Ilfiie 
cultivation of mir mental powers, the acquiring of concentration of ihlind, 
energy of wiU« Judgmant and wisdom in dealing witfi all dnesMons tfia'il 
miff arise; the training of the emotions, so that all those whfuh tedK'lb 
dhihiunBony may be brought under control, and aU* the purer ones mtfff lih 
ntrfiUgthep^; the building of character by the practice of all bhC VMe«) 
conragarkoueeAy, reaigbtouB^s, and the highest of all, truth; tlMhleare 
ameingithl firie jitegs ttowhid* spirituality, and wbere ohn mS 

^ the of the’'difiiikiiKfge of cu/ dliMC 


swiwTUAii him wr m% world. 2sa 

0f t&fteiWOtii'iie wibh othar men ? Indeed, there is even a danger 4bati 
OW l®Dgi0gt to retire from the world, way be doe to indolence tanre 
^ tvne epi^toal aspirations. The desire for (luietness, retirement, freedceo 
'Itoiii the cares and worries of wotldly life is ns mnoh a part of the personal 
Mlf ae the desire for the activities and enjoyments of the world. In truth, 
it is as easy to be attached to htacUon as to be attached to tastioni and one 
is ds dangerons as the other. The true Vaira^a is not to desire freedom 
fooni aotion, bnt to be eqnally willing to be either active or inactive 
according as one oan bwt serve God, and do His will in His manifested 
Universe. 

Bnt it is not merely a virtnons life that is needed, as might at first 
eight seem to be implied There will be a greater method and dafinitenese. 
in our practice of virtue, in our training of the mind and of the desires; 
a gmter ’'purposefulness” in the whole of our life. Everything will be 
regarded, nob as a source of pleasure or pain, but asa means of growing purer 
and gaining more wisdom. The results of our actions will cease to affect 
us, we shall be neither oabt down by what looks like features nor elated 
by oqtward sucoess Our satisfaction will be in the doing oi our duty 
hemase it m duty, and nor lu the gaauog of a certain lesulb from it. lu 
o^er words, while not renouncing activity, we shall icnounce the fruits of 
action. And then we shall begin to take a deep, pure joy in the closing 
of apy duty, however unpalatable it may at |first appear, because all will 
be done as a sacrifice to God we love. There will then come into our 
if^es a contentment and peace we did nob know before, which no life of 
retirement fo'can give, for it is a peace within ourselves, that has 
gfOWQ Up in the very midst of outer turmoil, and that it is therefore 
teyimd the power of any other disturbance to affect. 

At the same time of our sympathy with others will grow; for tiymg 
to we God in them, we shall look less at their faults, and more at whet- 
war. of )teauty and goodness they show. If any friction arises, as it 
needs most at times, while all of us are so imperfect, we shall not seek to 
bkme Others for it, hut shall look to ourselves to see what share of the 
bleine is 'due to our own lack of growth, and we ahah gradually learn 
tjlmA if we ourselves wei© purer and muie trying, the wrong doings of 
ol4irs tronld power to ruffle our peace, but would only make w 

I them, because they are io gwMwr 

rhy any should feel that l&eir tfiroumtauoMf 
begtii to live a spiritual life I $o tto 
canIretir# f*®® l>ll« whatoVlr 


^ ^ i* no wi|8on» then. 

iwu^yeo 
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posibioa onr Km^ma has placed qs, in bbab we (»n at) once begin ^ prepaiNEi 
(mnelees for uiiioo with God, if we so desire. Indeed, if we folly beUere 
in Karma, we shall then recognise that, we izi our praeeob posifiiCn 
precisely because it is that iu which we can grow better than io any ol^erl 
so ins teed of fretting and bewailing our position, or setting dowo hope* 
leeely and helplessly nnder difficulties,from onr responeibilitiee, we shall try 
to make the best of all of our circumstances and surroundings by meeting 
and using them bravely and oheerfully. Then in the midst of turmcnl 
will grow op peace, in the midst of work will be found rest to the son!, 
in the life of action will the true renunciation be made, and in the world 
around us will God and His heaven be fonnd K. B. Boss. 


CHIT-SHAKTI. 

(THE SPIItlT ASPECT OF THE UNIVERSE). 

By .Sir JohnWoodroffe . 

^hit-Shakti is Chib as Sbakti that is as power, or that aspect of 
Chit in which it is, through its associated Maya Sbakti, operative to create 
the universe. It is a commonly accepted doctrine that the ultimate 
Reality is Samvid, Chaitanya or Chit. 

But what is Chit ? Theie is no word m the English language which 
adequately describes it. It is nut mind : for mind is a lioqiited inetrqmegt 
through which Obit manifested. It is that which is behind the mind 
and by which the miud itself is thought that is created. The Brahman 
is mindless (A.maiiab). If we exclude mind we also exclude all forms of 
mental process, conception, perception, thought, reason, will, memory, 
particular seneation and the like. We are then left with three availabla 
words, namely, Conscuusness, Feeling, Experience. To bha, first term 
there are several objeotiona. For if we use an English Word we^moBt 
understand it according to its generally received meaning. Genmaliy by 
"Consciousness*' is meant self-consciousness or at least something parti¬ 
cular, having direction and form which is concrete and eonditionedan 
evolved product marking the higher stages of Evolution. Aonovdiog^ td 
some, it'is a mere function of experience, an epipbanemenott^ a mete 
accident of mental process. In this sense it belongs only to the highly 
developed organism and involves a subject attindisg toap 
Wbiob, as of itself, it is.conecioue. We are thus said to have most ponf- 
Ciominess wbeb we are* awake ( Jagrht avastba )and have lull fxpeilsBQe 
of all ofe|e6ti presmtsd .to or, lew so when dreaming (Svapna av«itba^‘and 
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’dd0p fttiaefitiliesia in biue droamleas sleep (Sushnpti) I inav ob’^eive 
tiliati reoetiti roaearohes show bbab this t.tabe le wot) so comtoon as is 
genarally supposed. Tbubis complebe dreamlesMtiess and itiisiars there be¬ 
ing generally some trace of dream. In the last) state it) is commimlv “aid that 
eonscionsness has disappeared, and so of course ib has, it we fust define 
oonsoionsnees in terms of the waking etate and of knowUdge of objects, 
Aooordlng to Indian notions there is a form of conscious ♦‘xperience in 
the deepest sleep expressed in the well-known pharse “Happily I slept, 
I kneUf nothing.” The sleeper recollects on vf ku g that his state has 
been one of happiness. And he cannot recolleoc unless there has been 
a previous experience (auubhava) which is the Bubjoct’iiiatlei of memory, 
Inordinary parlance we do not regaid some animal foims, planbs, or 
minerals as ‘'conscious.” It is true that now in oho West there is (due to 
the spread of ideas long current in India ) growing up a wider u.e of the 
term '‘consciousness’' in connection not only with animal bub vegetable 
and mineral life but it cannot be |Said that the tfim 'consoiousnoBs has 
yet generally acquired thi“ wide ^lgmlicabn^n It M.en wc imc ^ as for 
convenience we do) the terra “consciousness' for Chib we must gire it a 
content different from that ‘which is attributed to the berm in ordinary 


English parlance. Next, it is to be lemembeted that whab in either 
view we understand by c msciousness is somethiog manifested and there¬ 
fore limited and derived from onr finite expHiience The Biabraan as 
Chit ia the infinite substratum of that Chit in itselt ( Svarnpa ) is nob 
parbicular, nor conditioned and concrete ParlicuU.ity is thai a“pect in 
which It manifests and threugh Maya-Shakt. Ctiit maniltsis as 
Jhana-Sbakti which, when used otherwise than »“ a loose synonym for 
Chit* means knowledge of objects. Chit Svarupa is neither knowledge 
of objecus nor seU-oonsciousness in the phenomenal sense Waking, drea¬ 
ming afid dreamless slttmber Jare all phenomenal stateo in which experi¬ 
ence varies; sUch variance being due not to Chit but bo the operation or 
cessation Of particular operation of the vehicles of mind (Aubahkarana) 
and sense (Indriya). But Chit never disaappears nor vanes in either of 
the three states but remains one and the same through all. Though 

Ohi^Svarupa is not a knowledge of objects m the ‘ ” 

aol, icoorcting to Shaiva Shakta views (1 refer always to Advauta Shaiva 

daHtena) a mere abstract knowing 

cnntoilie witbm its^f tbe V.marsba-Shakti ‘^‘^7 

mepal objeoke then exiMung in the form of Chit ( 

than knosrs the Self. Still lass can we *** 

^ ^ M maitnev form ot animal may be fsiu. on 

ecftiifaient of Cfeit- 4 meaner 
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be vaguely aware. In fact) mere " awareneea ” ( as we andsMtood that 
term ) is a state of Ohib in wbroh it la fieemingiy overwhelmed by obson* 
ring Maya^-Shakbi in the form of Tamognoa. Unless therefore we give 
to ‘‘awareness’*, as to oonsciousnesh', a ooDtenb, other than that with which 
onr experience famishes us, both terms are tmsaibable. In some res* 
peofcs Chit can be more closely described by Feeling which seems to have 
been the most ancient meaning of the term Chit. Feeling is more prim* 
ary in that it is only after we have been first aflected by something that 
we become conscious of it. Thus, in Sangkhya the Gunas are said te 
in the nature of happiness (Sukha). sorrow ( Dakha ) and illusion (Moba) 
as they are experienced by the pnrusha'Gonscionsness. And in Vedanta 
Chit and Auanda or Bhss or Love are one. For consciousness then 
is not conscKXJsiousness o{ being (Sat) but Being'Conaoiousness 
( Sat*Chit): nor a Being which is conscious of Bliss ( Ananda) but 
Being—Consoiousiit'Ss-bliss ( Sachebidananda ). Further ‘‘leeling’* has 
this advantage that it is associated with all forms of organic existence 
even according to popular usage and may scientifically be aptly applied 
to inorganic matter. Thus whilst most consider it to be an unusul and 
Httamed use of language to speak of the consciousness of a plant or stone, 
ws can,and do speak of the feeling or sentiency of a plant. Further the 
response which |morganic matter makes to stimuli is evidence of the 


existence therein of that vital germ of life and senbifincy {and therefore 
Chit) which expands into the «entienoy of plants, and the feeling and 
emotions of animals and men. It is possible for any form of unintelli* 
gent being to feel however obscurely. And it must do so if its ultimate 


basis is Chit and Ananda, however vested by Maya-Shakti these may 
be. The response which inorganic matter makes to stimuli is the mani¬ 
festation of Chib through the Sabbva-guna of Maya-Shakti in its form as 
Prakribi-Shakbi. The manifestation is slight and apparently meohani* 
cai because of toe extreme predominance of toe Tamoguna in tbs same 
Praknbi-Shakti. Because of toe limited and extremely regulated charac¬ 
ter of the movement which seems bo exclude all volitional process as 
known to os, it is currently assumed that we have merely to deal with 
what is an unconscious mechanical energy. Because vitality is so oiroum* 
scribed and seemingly identified with the apparent mechanical :prooess 
we are apt to assume mere unconeoious mechanism. Bub Ss a fast 
this latter is but toe form assumed by the ooneeious Vital Power which 
is in akd woiks in all matbter whatever it be. To the eye, however, 
unlisted by sctentific insiminentai, which extend our capaifity for ex* 
eetablinhihg artificial organs for tha gaining thafsofi ,^e 
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^ indur^riwtnrur ■“ 

inadter, Is endowed with bodv * ‘''"ing or Ji»a which, as organifted 

W.llasecientffirXT-, Tl\" TT ‘-ever, as 

in faofc with form, Aether ^ ‘ everything 

The Zll'ofr'tn"" ''’™“‘f*'*'' 

germiDalfnem , “ '"■‘if'Ky-il* 

gao. of Prakriii-S 

gr.diii'l.'’l?„‘’ life 

of maniLi. r""** "1,"oootiiing »« Ohil gains fraadora 

i" .be V rcrof or' h*t ‘Tr' 

elaborate organisation of the bodily particles. What 
as mere incipient or germinal sentiency, siraulabiug unconscions 
raec anica movement in inorganic matter, expands by d^rees into 
reeling akin, though at first remotely, to our own. and into all the 
ot er psychic functions of consciousness, perception, reasoning 
memory and will. The matter has been very clearly pub in a Paper 
on “The four cosmic elements” by C. G. Sander which. ( aubjeot to 
oertain reservations stated ) aptly describes the Indian views on the 
snbjeob in hand. He rightly says that sentiency is an integrant 
o»n«t»taent of all existence, physical well ns metaphysical, and its 
manifestation cen be traced tbrongboiit the mineral and chemical as well 
fts vegetable and animal worlds. It essentially comprises the functions of 
relationship to environment, response to stimuli, and atomic memory in 
the lower hr inorganic plane. Whilst in the higher or inorganic planes it 
inoludes ail the psychic functions such as consciousness, pereption, 
bhonghbt reason, volition and individual memory. Inoiganio matter 
throQgb the inherent element of sentiency is endowed with aeathesia Or 
capacity of feeling and response to physical and chemical stimnli such as 
light, temperatare, sound, electricity, magnetism and the action of obemi* 
oals.. All such phenomena are examples of the faculty of perception and 
response to onbside etimnli of matter. We must here include chemical 
sentiency and memory ; that is the atoms and molecole’s remembrance of 
its own identity and behaviour therewith. Atomic memory does noti of 
oourae« imply Beif-oonaeioasness but only ioberent group spirit which 


respondis in a oharaoteristio way to ^ven outside stimuli. We may osU 
it atomic on* pliyiHcnl conecionsness. 1 The oonsciousnees of plants fo only 
tPfjamelilcn (what lAe Hipdu books ^atl 'OematoseO though some of tkh 
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higher aepeots of aenbienqJrfaQd we may here use the world'coaseiousneae*) 
of bhe vegetable world are highly inbereatiing; such as the bdrniog of 
flowers bo bhe aao ; bhe opening and abubbing of leaves and pebels ab 
certain times, sensitiveneeH to bhe bemperaburs and bhe obvious signs pf 
consoionsness shewn by the sensitive and insectivorous plants, «uch as bhe 
Bundew, the Venus, Fly trap and others. The aenbienoy of micro orga* 
nisms which dwell on the border land between the vegetable and animal 
worlds have no sense organs, bub are only endowed with tactile irritabiltby 
yet they are possessed of psychic life, senbienoy, and inclination whereby 
they perceive obeir environment and position, approach attack and devour 
food,flee from harmful substances and reproduce by division. Their move¬ 
ments appear bo be positive not reflex. Every cell both vegetable and 
animal possesses a biological or vegetative consciousness which in health 
is palarised or subordinate bo the Goveruraent of the total oiganisra of 
which it forms an integral part; but whicli is locally impaired in disease 
and ceases altogether at the death of bhe organism. In plants, however, 
( unlike animals ) the cellular consciousness is diffused oi distributed 
amongst the tissues or fibres, there being apparently no special conduc¬ 
ting or centralizing organs of consciousness such as we find in higher 
evolutionary forms. Animal consciousness in its highest modes becomes 
self-consciousUess. The psychology of the lower animals is still the field 
of much controversy; sonae regarding these as carfesian machines and 
others ascribing to them a high degree of psychic development In the 
animals there is an endeavour at ceinralization of consciousness which 
reaches its most complex stage in man, the possessor of the most highly 
organised system of consciousness, consisting of the nervous system and 
its centres and functions snob as the brain and solar plexus, the site Of 
Ajna and upper centres and of the Manipura Chakra, Senbienoy or 
feeling is a consbitueub of all existence. We may call it oonsoionsness 
however if we understand (^with the author cited) the berm "flonaoioas*^ 
ness** to include atomic or physical consciousness, the brans-consciousness 
of plant life, animal consciousness and man*s completed self-oonscionsness. 

The term Sentiency or Feeling as the equivalent of manifested Obit 
has, however, this disadvantage :—whereas intelligence and oonsoiousnees 
are terms for the highest atributes of man's nature, mere sentieQOJft 
tbongb more inclusive and common to all, is that which we share witih 
the lowest manifestations. In the case of both terms, howeteri it is 
necessary to remember that they do not reiwesent the Obit SvaenpSt or 
Chit as it is in itself. Thp term Shmfupa oorre8|M>n<Is wit^ tl»e 
“Idea** and AHttotelsanirh«di conildtQliis 
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it is, WAS oalled by Plato its "Idea.” Aristotle sought w convey the same 
meaning by k term whiob the Schoolmen rendered "Form ” They adopted 
the word "Form” in this sense and the corresponding word Svarnp (own 
form) ie employed bo convey the notion of what constitutes anything what 
it is namely, its true nature as it is in itself. Thus, though the Brahman 
or Shiva manifests in the form of the world as Maya<Shakti, its Svarupa 
is pure Chit. 


SADHUISH. 


||f we examine the Ethnic division of mankind, we shall find 
certain traits in every race which are quite peculiar to it and ttms differen' 
biabe it from other races. These mannerisms prove a helpful study for 
knowing the habits, mental peculiarities, abiding ideas and sentiwente of 
that nation. Sadhuisra or religious raerdicancy is a most deep-seated 
feature in the Hindu religious system and owing bo its having taken root 
among the Hindus from times inmemorial, a review of Sadhuisra in 
India may prove interesting. 

The Hindu ideal of life prompts mendicancy as well as sectarian 
from the world and the inevitable result is that Sadbua have become a 
common feature in the religious life of India. The term badhu is very 
general as ids inpludes in ids category the austere ascetics practising yoga 
and self-inflioteij penances for purification of the flesh—the imprisoned 
spirit—for reunion of the soul as well as the itinerant idlers leading under 
the mask of religion, an easy, irresponsible life of mendicancy and living 
on the pious crtdolity of the masses. Sadhuisra is hoary with antiquity 
and is a veritable, indigenona growth. Eeligious ideas, literature, and 
events of the day tend bo give shape to man's character and habits. All 
these causes have had their effects upon the development of the Sadhu Cult 


in India. , .. 

All religions hold that there are certain elements m man a thougUM, 

derim. and action, which may be called tinful and unU™ thee di«inai,. 
Hoation. arc purged cut, i .... nnl«e the ccrporcal tame "'■.ch g.«a 
to tins and prove, dtaaslron. to humanity, 1. ch..tcned.and moot dcirah a 
CLd. i" a tonre .titte- of cxi.tcn,c. will not b. attaned. In 1^ 
panti^larly. th. pntifioanonof the body b, a.™ta 
bald by Hindu theologian, toboasmeyaaw** 
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therefore, the reiigioue life of the Hindns lay io self'^ieoipUne, alisf« 
saerifices to and oootemplatioB of the Die by. The fact that heroes io the 
pastacd demigods alluded to in the Hendo mythologies ptaobised peuanoee 
and austerities for fruitioa of the object of their desires, has had more 
charms for the ordinary man, The aacteub literature of India affords ample 
illustrations of asceticism, and its efficacy for abtainmenb of extraordinary 
powers. Some of these renunoiants became the popular ideal of a grnt 
man, and by dint of their ascetic zeal, spirit of self-sacnfioe; high intellec¬ 
tuality and philosophical lore, imparted to others an object-lesson worthy 
to imitate and enerbed a potent inflneDoe upon their life. Besides these 
factors climatic conditions wste not the least to foster habits of Sadbuism. 
The morbid fatigue, both physical and mental reoulting from the excessive 
heat of India, and the appalliog pestilenocs and famines sweeping off 
numbers of men and women made many a person deeply affeobed by 
world-weariness. So it bapphens that many bretbern sad from the dis¬ 
comfiture in the open world-strife, sharing the samp excitement of religious 
enthusiasm and possessing the spirit of contemptious indifference to 
worldly advantages, giavitate togethci and form into a leligious corps. 
Thedisappointiicutof the world-weary leads him bo believe himself morally 
guilty and smitten with this belief, naturally takes to selt-saorifioe and 
hardships with a view to bis purification for fature salvation. Thus, the 
iHindn ideal of life, a desire for purification of the fiesb for communion 
with the divine, Being, a longing to follow in the wake of so'me great 
religious preceptor, a wish, intensified by national or personal calamiiiidl, 
to appease the wrath of the unseen powers, and despair from defeat in the 
battle of life, all tend to stimulate Sadhuism. Though under the mask of 
religiousness, many imposters have crept in the rank of Sadhus and 
iustanoes of improprieties of their conduct are not rare, yet the Sadhus in 
India command respect and are venerated by the public. 

The Bamayana, the Mabavaraba and the Furans teem with aboHce 
of the extraordinary powers realised through austere asoetisism. Baksha- 
shas, I^vana, Tamka, the boy sege Dbruba, Vaeistba, and Viswamitra are 
all renowned for their asectisism. The Sadhus .are not a less prominent 
figures even in the Indian fiction The story of Sakuntala is too well 
known to need recapitulation: but it may be remarked that the drama ie 
suroharged with the sentiment of peaceful aticetiiism. VisWAns^tm’s 
rigorous austerities make the gods tempt the ascetic and his reduction from 
asoetioism lead to the birth of Sakuntala who is nursed amidst the quiet 
and solubrinus hermitages. Then w^hen she meets wiMi vioissitudee of 
fortuhe* an imte ascetic Burvasa is the cause of itraud, finailyi afh|r her 
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r^obion by IDnshattoya, she is translaled “bo cho hea> en oi a celesbial her* 
ihibage” by blessings of tho sige ‘Kashyapa Throughout bbe poe»«, bhe 
potrUr abd dignity of bhe Sadhu are amply recogni'^ed Sbepping forward 
into historic times, we find accoantw of Satihus by Europeii writer^. 

. {foie conhniitd .) 

IVIAHAMANDAL NEWS. 

Finanoially, the position of the Mahamandal must be regarded as 
sonnd. But every well-wisher of the Sanaban cnisa should bo conoerned 
tx) note from bhe Beporb that although tli« income auflues to meet all bhe 
immediate needs ( and thtre was hardly any dnmmihon ivcn under the 
ebresa of bhe War, ) yeb no maigm is kft fur imprcveim'nfc mid expansion 
and therefore natural devdopinent is cluikod in totue all-imporbanb 
directions. Sufficient money, hoviivtr, would at onet be lotthooming foi 
growth and progiess it all oui illiHtncui Nim-akHhaka* lo)k d upon it as 
a religious duty to make udujuate grant'-, 1 1 all ( ut Prutuudhis paid at 
least bhe regulation dues of the Mahnimindal and il »\iry otiur Mimber 
and sympathiser ga\e <om«ihing and did somebluug towards thurealisa- 
satiun of the aims and idtals ot to MUiuinaiidil Toe pusent reporb« 
like the preceding oms •■bows how steady and (compaiHtnely Hptaking) 
mumfioeut is bhe support evttudcd to the India wide loyal and rehgious 
organisation by several of our illasinuu-) Sututaksbakas and other weal* 
ii^y leaders. May Shri Viswanath bless them ' May He move others 
who have bhe means to follow bhcii example ' 

The Apptal bo cvaiy Saiiatmisb toadu lu takt direct personal 
inboresb in bho Mahamandal, should t;o home Lu every heart which 
feels for the presenfa downfallen coudibiuu of the cotnmuniby. The 
Mahamandal is entitled bo the cordial support of the Government for 
reasons which are too obvious bo need recapitulating The Mahamandal 
claims the hearty support of every Hindu every Indian, nay every 
one in the world inteiested in the moral, uiielleobual and spiritual 
elevation of the human race The Council of the Mahamandal fertrenbly 
hopes that bhe illasbnous Samraksbakas, the distinguished PratimdhiS 
(ttfho form bhe cream of the community all over bhe country) and other 
MSponsibla leaders will be pleased to favour the Head Office with 
eribioism and suggesbions, and any ideas that may occur to them, after a 
phrnsal of bhe Beporb with a view bo bhe more effective Working 
hf the^ganisAbiou as a whole or any particular Department 
'' We appeal with all 'carnestnesA*, in the name of the Sanatan Dharma, 
■Id ^ bwbhers lu faith of every class and sect, to study carefully iu blfo 

/ 
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iasb Annual Eepurb the brief aooouub of the activities of their Hahamaa- 
dal during the year 1918, and see for themselves how their representative 
organization has fared in carrying on its complex and many-sided fune- 
tione covering the whole of India. The present annual report, we can 
unhesitatingly say, is as much a record of steady progress as any previous 
one. We specially invite attention to the chapters relating to War, 
Yajnas, Eaksba, Revival of Vidya Peethas (*, i?,, restoration of Joshi Mutt, 
and renovation of Kedar Nath Temple), Literary Output, and the Hindu 
College of Divinity. The Patel Bill gave special impetus to our Raksha 
Bibhag, and the liberaiure undtr tins chapter is well worth pondering 
over. Our Sbastnc publications of the year alone, both in quality and 
quantity, should mure than justify the labour and cast of maintaining 
the Mahamaiidal. And as lo our College, we would only remark that 
if our people had leally the foresight and penetration to see what was 
for their true and lasting good, they would all run in a body to support 
ft bo the utmost limit of their ability. 

At the hradqnarteis buildings on the 8rd, 4bh and 5bhe December, 
1914, the great vicbnry-in“«uring Shatchaudi Anushtban was solamuized, 
the last day hwitig markt^d bv a githenog ol the cream of the local commu¬ 
nity, presided <tver by th*> C<>ll*‘Cior. The proceedings included the 
recitation ot an approprube Sanskrit poem, singing ol suitable hymns, 
and a speech expressing the loyal and patriotic feelijUg of tfbc Hindus and 
explaining the signihcance of the Shntobandi ceremony. 

The Sbaichandi formed the beginning of au unparalleled series of 
Yajnas numbering 62 cained out at short intervals (ending with the 
special thanksgiving solemii.ey) with full prescribed ritual and impressive 
pomp. Such a succession id ancient V^aidik and Tantrik ceremonies, 
costing thousands of rupees and requiring the services of the best Pandits 
in the oountryj have never before been witnessed in modern times in 
India. According to the 8l>astia^, all kinds of Yajoas, whether performed 
for the special ‘>bj>’ 0 fi oi <cni<iig vioton or not, and by whomsoever they 
may be performed, fian the iff.-ot of bringing Dmne blessing on the 
Emperor and the Empire. 


As regards the performance of Yajnas the record of the preceding 
yeari remarkable as it was, was s- or passed by the year under report both 
in point of numqer and variety. The number of Yajnas oelebrated in 
cut Yajna llandap daring the yeai viras 86 (against 26 in the year prerii 
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oufl), they being Laghurndra 11, Mahar?idm 1, Hanhar I, Vishnu 4, 
Gaoesa 3, Sarya. 4, Siva 3, Dt‘vi 2 Amb< 4 at.d Stiatchandi 3 The 
ceremonies, as will be noted, wi^re in ao.JordaiH-H with every great system 
of worship recognised. The ritual of Ainba Yajtia it is inreresting to note, 
had been lost for centuries. It was ri^O'-ntly brought to light by one of our 
Pandits, and thus the Mahamandal had thn privilege ot carrying out 
the most) auspicious ceremony. 

_ c 

In the year under review the Yajnas, though larger in number than 
in the previous year, cost much less beeau-o' they weri' inoscly la^hu 
Yajuas, spiritually the value was Urger on account ot all systems of 
worship being embraced, though the maieiial expenditure was much less. 
The cost came up to about Ks 8,000, us compared with Rs. 63 400 in 
1917, the latter figure including the doing of the Viswambbar Yajoaon 
a regal scale by His Highness the Maharaja of Narsinga h. Wc appeal to 
all-believing Hindus do be mindful of the pious duty of keeping the sacri- 
ficial lire ever alight in their Mahamandal Yajnashala ui holy Kashi. 

A8 usual, the Pandits of the four Vedas, as well as the other distin¬ 
guished Sanskrit scholars, received gifts at the conclusion of some half a 
dozen YajnaB, This of course was an indirect help to Vedic scholarship. 

The Secretaries of the A. M. H. Mabaoaivshad nro Srimati Bharat 
libarma Lflkshmt Ram Suraih Kumaii Sahiba, 0 B E , of Khairigarb, 
Oudb, and Her Highness Dharraa Savibri Rum Shiva ICuman Sahiba, 
Narsingarh State. Central Ind^a By their rank, taltiH. cultnro and piety 
and by their noble devotion to the cause uf th .r hox f are eminently 
fitted for the leadersip of the pioneer movement 


The method of ladies working for public good on the lines we are 
hereby proposing is a Western one. L«- no one imagine, therefore, that 
this little scheme has soch indirect nlterior object .o e.ew as the 
grednal emaneipation or in other words (Westernising) of H.ndn women. 
The Hindu ideal of womanhood, of Wie woman’s duty in le, o 
woman’, place in the sooi.l org.niem, is different from J'** 

The Hindu women must not think of displaying herself to he mJmitrf 

and miored by men, or of becoming 

Ood-mad. difference of mx. TheHinln ’"^‘1°'*”7 one 

her husband and be one with him {the husband and wife 
entity) for the realisation of the fall pbarmlk 

The Hind, women mnst be .boo. eClf.ebove ^ ™ 

in this Btitte PlTine. The Hindu wjaotf ■um". ‘X >> P 
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aiitl self-abnegation, be tbo female cotioterpara of tb^ Sanyaem—*Uvioi; 
only for obherH. No greater calamify for Hindn society can be imagined 
bban tbe lowering or uiudifioatiou of the'^e ideals. 


We quote the following from Circular No. 212, formulated by our 
ascetic Organiser:— 

The most potent means, obviously, would be to make the world 
realise the Fatherhood’ of ftod and Brotherhood of Man, by bringing out 
unmistakably tbe harmony in regard to essential principles underlying 
all sects and creeds. Tlmt i.s to say, ii> ought to be brought home to the 
minds of all at the present turning point in the path of human evolution 
that all mankind is kin, and every human atom of whatever colour or dime 
or condition is quickened by one and the "arae Indwelling Great Spirit. 

’ For achieving this purpose the suggestion that has been made by tbe 
General President of tbe Sn Bharat Dbarma Mabamandai (published in 
all leading Indian journals within a few days of the announcement Of the 
Armistice ) is unquestionably sound and far-sighted. "We would seek 
some means”, writes the Maharaja Bahadur of Durbhanga, "of gradual 
eradicating the root-oau»ps of surviving religious differences as one of the 
most efffctive ways of discharging the duty that lies on every one of us of 
helping towards insufing tbe establishment of uninterrupted reign of 
peace and good-wil! bincfforth on oRith. In thinking of measures for 
making war an uiinrchoiiisni ill fntinv, you must consider all importaut 
causes of discord with a view to lemnving them and among these the 
influence of Religion i.'< secoud lo none in importance.” 


What bettor and more enduring Memorial of the War—that has 
opened a new era for humanity—can there be than that of founding a 
movement with tbe objoct of making the influence of religion supreme 
in the world, by pointing to the one Goal to which all religious systems 
lead, and thus rooting ■ ut bigotry, sectarian spirit, intolerant insularity 
and all the other causes which arising from a distorted view of Religion 
have helped to split mankind into jarring elements $ White on t^e one 
hand peace And good-will will be established, on tbe other the inner ^nd 
the real world will be made evident. 


1 therefore invite the earnest attention of all thinking men in tho 
East and the West, to the proposal of creating an Institution ( « ) lor the 
sympathMc stady of the doctrines and philosophical teaebioge of all Fnitbs 
and (^) hriPgittg togetlier the foUowera and enquirers, (JijnaiU) of 
difereat failbs, i 
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• j- i^di^mts, the Holy City of Benares wonld 

indiapuliably be tihe ba^t ^ace. India h tihe primary living centre of 
religion in the world, and Kasi is the ^eligio^^ eentre of Iqdta as in has 
been from time immemorial. The foremost Western savanta are agreed 
that in India alone the philosophy of religion and religions philosophy can 
be stndied from life. And jn Benares we still have the best living expo* 
rents of the s} stems of Indian philosophy. 

Let os begin our work with a Hall a Lihiaiy ( eontaming the scri- 
ptures and philosophical works of all Creeds and Sects), and quarters 
for proteasors of Comparative Religion and Philosophy We sbonld also 
provide accommodation for students, visitors of various creeds and sects, 
offices and attendants. As the Maharaja of Durlihansra remarks;, “The 
incomparable facililies to be offered by «nch an insiinfcmmn for the direct 
study of different creeds -ind philosophies connected therewith will draw 
students and enquirers from all parts of the world ” 


The institution should also have places of worship of all the great 
faiths aud denominations. It ought to be made a living centre for the 
demonstration of the spiritual ties which bind together all inaukirul into 
oae great household of God. 


It is encouraging to note that the proposal has elicited expressions 
of cordial sympathy and support from distinguished (juarters, including 
a well-known English missionary and a Buddhist nastor of wide renown. 
Offers of material help have also been received. In fact, there can be no 
two opinions among believers as to the appropriateness and usefulness of 
the scheme as a world memorial of the war. It can b(' made an accom¬ 
plished fact if every sympat^iiscr would work for the relixatnon of the idea 
in bis own community. Apart from the help promised, not less than ten 
lakhs aie required lor acquiring land and coostnicting thw indispensable 
buildings. I doubt not but that il the design be m accord with the wish 
of the Almighty Father, He will move the hearts of ihe wealthy to give 
a little out of their substanre to carry out the work. 


As a samll spiritual contribution, I have prepartd an exposition in 
Eoglish of the universal spiritual principles of the Sanatan Dharma (Hin¬ 
duism in its primal purity ) which is the parent of all religions. For 
the study of Comparative Religion, no work can be more helpful than the 
elucidation of the oldest, greatest, profouudest and strongest of all systems 
of Faith. The book is styled the "World's Eternal Religion " Those who 
feel disposed to help forward this project for the good of mankind, are 
asked to communicate with me. 


CORSESPONDEHCE. 

To THE Eoitoe, Mahamandal Magazine. 

Sir, I request you to kindly publish in your Magazine the following;-- 
The TWrd Anniversary of the Btudents’ Sanathana Dharma Sabba, 
Triohloopoly, was celebrated oh SucMay the 14iih September 1910 at 4* 
10, F. M. ia tl^ Saraswati mW, l^ationgl College, Triohmopoly, wbea 
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I'HK mahamandal MAUAZINK. 


M. R.Ky. S Verlantara lyengara, M. A., L T, Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Tirnvadi (Tanjnre) delivered a lecfnie on "The Eternal ia in the Preaent’*. 

3^51 sfnwgt) M E Ry. A, S Balasubramania Iyer, B A , B.L, Dt. Judge, 
Triohinopoly, preaided on the occasion. 

The proceedings ol the day began with the Chairman’s introductory 
words. The Chairman thereupon remarked that he would have been better 
satisfied with the report, had lie found in it, any activities of the students 
themselves. And he concluded his remarks by announcing that some 
attempts should be made to induce students to take prominent part in the 
activities of the Sabha, and that some sort of encourgement should be 
shown to them by giving medals, prizes, etc., after holding some sort of 
competitive tests. 

M R. R S, Vedantam lyengara then delivered hi.s thoughtful 
lecture on “The Eternal is m the Fresfut' As M. R Ry K. S Ramasund 
Sastrigal B. A. B L remarked, the lecturer approached the subject, from 
the modern ataudpiant: so that it was of immense interest to the college 
students tba^ were present in the hall 

The Chairman then made some interesting remarks upon the lecture 
and the subject of the evening, that gave him much enthusiasm. He then 
distributed the diplomas given by the Sri Bharat Doarma Mabamandal of 
Benares, to the following gentlemen;— 

(1) M. R Ry. K. S Ramasami Sastrigal B. A. B. L. 

(2) Rao Sahib, L. A. Rengasami Iyer. 

(3i M. R Ry. T. V. Swaraiuath Iyer, BALT. 

Each of the recipients of the diplomas spoke a few words about 
their work at hand, and promised to theui'^elves to work on more vigo¬ 
rously for the establishment of Sanatana Dharma. The Chairman, the 
leoinrer of the evening, and M. R. Ry. K S Ramasami Sastrigal etc., 
were then gailanded : and the meeting terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the president and the lecturer 

Yours faithfully, 

K. Sethubama Sarma, B. A Class. 


REVIEWS- 

We have thankfully received the first part of Va.tsaran’s Commentary 
on the Nyaya Darsan. The Commentary has been lucidly expounded, 
and clearly explained by Pandit Fani Bhusati Tarka Bagtsh. The 
translation of the first chapter of the book consists of 437 pages The 
printing, and quality of the paper used is as good as one could desire, 
The book is included into the valuable publications of the Bangiya Sahitaya 
Bariahed. We have been greatly plea-^ed with the clear and correct trans¬ 
lation rendered by the Tarkabagish Mahashaya. The Sanskrit Com¬ 
mentary being not lucrative its cultivation gradually becomes less and 
less; moreover as regards Barsao the Commentary and comments being 
inoomprebenaible the public are generally seen to take very little iotereet 
in it. It is therefore necessary that the translation of the philosophical 
aomi»*ntarv must be rendered simple and easy Wh are thankful to the 

Toe educated public 
* by purchasing a copy 


xarKanagiMQ jKiaoasnaya lor sudd eaw renderings 
each will not fail to encooiriClie Baildit Mahasbay 
of It. - 



DH/IRin/l. 

A High Class English Monthly Maga/lue devoted to all topics of 
interest—unique, Invaluable. It aims at the eradication of all erroneous 
and pernicious notions regarding our ancient religion and civilization- 
indispensable to all lovers of Sanataua Dharma. Yearly subscription, 
Rs. 3-0-O. Half yearly, Rs. I S-0. Sample copy, Annas 4 only. No 
more postage. No copy gratis. Please apply to— 

G. HARISCHANDRA ROW. 

“DHARMA”, Coconapa (Oouavaiu District). 

A high cImb Tamil montti'y devoted to Hindu Rolmion, Philosopliy, Dharma, 
Litarabure, and and Science, 

CONDI ICTKB U\ 


The Dakshina Bliaria Bhariua Maudal, Tnobinoi oly. 

Founded liy-JACATGURU SANKARAOHARYA SWaMI OF KUMBAKONAM. 

Annual SubBcnption Rs. 2 only. Members of (bo Dukshuia Bharta Dharma 
Mandalwhopay not lessi then Rs.‘J poi aiumm, uiU get the muga/,ino/r«. Apply 
to the Manager. Arya Dharma. Sri Van. Vilae Preee, Sr.rangam, South India, or the 
General Secretory, Provincial Mandal, TeppaUulam, Trichinopoly.^ _ 

TnC VOUNO HINDU. 

<A monthly devoted to RoUgioue, Scientific. Agricultural. Induetnal and other 

subjects of iulerest) publi.'shed by the 

Y. M. n. A. [Jatfna, Gylon.) 

\An Association with 40 Branches in Ceylon and the F. M, S.) 

Patron : The Hon. Mr. P. Ramanathaii, K. C., C. M. G„ 

President: The Hon. Sir A. Kanagasabai, Kb. 

Annual Subscription for Ceylon, India and Burma Rs. 5. 

the Straits Sotblement and the F. M. h. Ra. 6. 

Best niediuuk for advortiaemont. 

Apply to Manasier, “Young Hindu”, 

Vamiarpanrai East, Jaffna, Ceylon, 

“the MaMMCNnMM. 


A Homeopathic Montiii.y in Brngai.x. 

Kdited by l)r, R. R. Ghoso. Other Contributors : -Dr. P. 0. Majuradar, M. I).; 
Br. K. K. Ro,. M. D. ; Dr L. M. P.1, M. 1>.; Dr. H, B.J, «. 1).; Dr. 0. Dlrgh.)!. 


.v«,d.y oc tok»., 

« yuH yiivH e, on novcl BVibem, he a subBoriber bo 

k,, .k, /2ti„riria ». 11.4 SbU- 

the,“HATJNBaaaiTO without delay. TheMacazme i 


oripbton with postage Rb, 2 s9,12 Specimen ^ 

Publisher : 


3opy 3 as. 

'RaFULDA ohanbra BHAB^ 

I2&^1, Bowbeser Sfereeti Caltntbe. 
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Look Before you Leap ! A Few Facta 
Worth Aothiiii^ !! 

Aq aunouuoanianb to tho cloth merohanta & our other frienda:--^Know th# 
uudorlyiDg truth. If you want to bay clothes you will generally get them from 
your local cloth inerohants and sell them to you on a uommissioa. They in their 
turn, get the olothea from the ^^oavorB hero and aupply them to your dealers on 
some profit. When we think upon Oil these deeply ne find that actual sale price of 
the cloth rises abnormally high. Therefore we have now engaged here expert 
weavers and are manufaccurinf'clothes of diffetent patterns. We are holding many 
good oeitidnates for the good inialtc), nicsly and cbenpuess of our clothes. Pirce 
list Free. 

M R GOVlNDAlER <fe SONS, 

Sept, ’la to Foie ’'JO Lakshuinipuram St., Madura, 

The Aryan Bureau of Seer!$ and Savants. 

ESTABUUED UNDER THE aSTINCUISHED PATRONAGE OF TNE LEADERS OF 

Sri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal. 

A Committee (Bureau) has been formed w^th the objec, 
amongst others, to establish a connecting link, turough the 
vehicle of correspondence, with those Scholars and Literary 
Societies that take interest in the questions of Theology, 
Hindu Philosophy, and Sanskrit lirerature all over the 
enlightened world. 

To fulfil the above objects the Bureau is prepored to take 
up the following: — 

1. To receive and answer questions through dona fide 
correspondence regarding Hindu Religion and Science, Codes, 
Practical Yoga, Vaidic philosophy and general Sanskrit 
literature. 

2. To exhibie to the enlightened world the catholicity 
of the Vaidic doctrines, and its fosterind agency rs universal 
helper towards moral and spiritual amelioration of nations. 

All correspondence to be addressed to— 

SWAM! DYANANDA, 

Secretary, Aryan Bureau, 

C\o Sri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, Benares 

jy. ceholftn, alt ovet (He vrortd. are invited to eend their reepeotiF* 

nanute end Addreviei to facilitate matuafi, aotnmunicationa and deepatoh of neoMeary 
«Paper«.* 
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OUTLINES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

By A> K. Hhjma<tar M. A, Prof^'Ssor ot 
Philosophy, Berhampur Collego, Bengal. 

Indispensable to those preparing for 
M)e degree examinatinns and also to those 
interested in the Subject being a com- 
pendiura of Kuropean and Hindu thoughts 
on the same. Highlv spoken of by the 
eminent profoesors of Europe 

price Re, 3/S, V, P. Chargee extra, 

To be had of the Bainab idhim Office, 

89 Anthoney Ragan Lane, Cali utta, 

K. - 

BOOKS FOR SALE. 

Sri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal 
Rahaeya . . . I/- 

Sadhaneopan ... ... -/^f 

Sadaoiiarsopan . 

KaiijaBhibeliaeopan .. . ./{/• 

Oinu Oita . ./5}/. 

Tattwabodh •/2/-, 

To he liad of the Mana>er, Bom. Depot 
Bharat Dliarma Mahamandal, are ae B/* 
can it. 

A practloal Ouide tin pieeeive Health 
£ Hariscliandta Re. 2 (Pathetn Diama ) 

8. Chaudrahasa Re. I (Palhetio Drama ) 
i. Savitri Ae. 2 Prahlaoa Ae 2 

(Drija Pnrinayani Ac 2. 

Dadahhai Naoioji Ah 2 
Malniia Moeqnilo As H (Health Book ) 
Food A CoiiHtipat loH As h(Hetlth Book.) 
6 I'lK he Colour ture Book ^e 6 
« Dream of Di earns (Suines An 8 
'1 he Ttagii Dtuonenieiit An. 4 

THE KANARA PRESS, 

280, Ungappa Naik St , MADRAS 
K - 

1 IVPJI 0 TI.SM 

PPRSONAL MAONEriSM, 

WILL l*OWER. 

NERVE FORCE- 

Call what you will— 

In the intangible power that controls 
hotuan deHtiny. Ii is the key to all busi- 
neee and eocial auccess This power is no 
■peoial gift of any one. Jt is latent (ii 
every one. We heip you how to display it. 
By our syatem, you i an learn in a few days 
At your own homo and nob only achieve 
eueoets yourself, but vou can influence the 
mind, health and actions of otheis to a 
remarkable degree. 

Write immediately for our freebooklet- 
The Pride of India, 

THE LATENT LIGHT CULTURE, 

T1NNRVRI,X.Y, ». IHDIA. 

Kx - 


FOR 

ALL PHYSICAL 

AND 

mp:ntal disorders 

USE 

ATANK NiCRAH PILLS. 

THE TONIC OF THE TONICS. 

These pills aie the speediest and 
most effective medicine'?. 

Price Re, I for a tin of 32 Pills. 

A Catalogue free on application. 

Vaidya Shastrl 

MANISHINKAR BOHIRDJI, 

Atank Nigrah Pharmacy, 

Ihad Ojfpce Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 

As;ents ■ — 

G. K. Deshpande & Co., 
Iinndhiiaj (Jatush Lane, 

Benaree City, 

THE BENGAL CO OPERATIVE JOURNAL 

Editor—.! r. Donovan, Esqr ,10 8. 
Registiar, Co-^iperAl ive Hoaieties, Utuigal. 

Asst. Fditiir—Prof P. Mukorjoe.Prosi- 
deri< y Coileire, Oaloutta 
A leailiiig .lournal on Co operation 
aoutaining instruttive articles on On* 
operation and allied topics wiitten by 
experts, Co operative news of different 
proviuoes of India, leading utterances on 
Co-opeiatioii, descriptions of Cooperative 
dovelopmenls in foteign lands. Circulat¬ 
ed throughout Indio and in Foreign ooun- 
tries as well. An excellent medium for 
advertisement. Annual subioription Rs. 
2.8-0 only. For advertiisoinont rales pUasa 
apply to Manegor, Bengal Co-opamtiva 
Journal, Writer’s Bulldinga, Oalautta. 

jCr --- 




•'T1MK8 OF ASSAM " OFFiCJfi, UIBRUOARH. 

Th« (inly tuAilins'jAiirnKl in A Mam. Widely-oironlalwfll throu£;hoal India and 
K«iro]>(.\ PubliAhari weekly. Every Saturday inorninif, 

ates of Subscription. 

Nearly fi—Half yearly 3—0—0 Quarterly 1—*12—0 

Single copy 0—2—0 Foreign 6—4—0 Tarme:-Payable in advanne. 

Vour Adverbineraent in it will surely lead you to huaiuese. The ‘Tiraee of 
Aeeatn* ie the be«fc medium of adverfciioment-i. For term** apply bo—THE MANAGER. 

K - 


samnayas cita 

Text ill Sanskrit with Hindi TransU- 
tion, Bide by side. Intended foi Kadbnt 
and Sannayaeie. Oeefiil not only to them 
hut bo the grihaathaB also. Itiewuibh 
gold in weight. To be had of Manager, 
Book Depot, Mahamandal Office, 

.Tagatganjt Benaree. 


SCIENCE & INDUSTRY' 

An illustrated monthly tiiagaxine 
•peoially devoted to Scientific, Industrial 
iVehiiieal and Educational .'.uhjecte. 
Edited by (4. N. PoiDan, B.A., 

Artiulee oontribnted by Experts who 
nave obtained their education in the 
advanced and up-to-date Universities of 
ioreigu countries like those of America, 
.lapan, England, Germany, Ac. Houeehold 
trades and cottage industries find a promi¬ 
nent place. Annual Sulu'cription 2—8—0 
Apply fo—Manager, Science aud Industry, 
t/Anrni Rooft, OirgaHtn, Bombay. 

K 

aiRBHUMBASHl 

Aweekly in Bengali. Annual suliscrip 
Irion IHs. 2. Devoted bo Education, Litera¬ 
ture, History, Politics, Sociology, etc. Best. 
4t«d>lu<Q III adveitisemeiiiB. For rain 
write to Manager, "Birbhumhaahi” Offi« a 
/.irbhuni, Bengal. 

E, 

KASHI AYURVEO SAMMILANI COLLEGE 
AND CHARITABLE OUSAOALAYA 

JANGAMBAHt, BENARES. 

On the rolls students 3.3; in the Mahila 
Dept. 5 gitls. Taught reguarly by 5 dis¬ 
tinguished Kavirajee. Practical tiainmg in 
preparing medioincats given with great 
care. Medicines diatributed gratis, between 
7 and 10 in the morning. For pnrtieulars 
write td Kaviraj Nis^ikauta Vaidaya 
eastri,—rS’sdp. 


MEDICINE FOR PHTHISIS. 

Mr. K. P. Chatterji, lately Editor of the 
Amrifca Bazar Pabrika, writes :—From my 
long knowledge and experience loan say 
that your medicine has a powerful effect 
in remedying the pathological rnndibions 
of the throat, lungs, bronohii, aliraeutary 
canal and o+her parts which produce the 
well known symptoms cf phthisis. If 
systematic illy used, the medicine rarely 
fails. 

Mr. K. B. Bose, formerly Editor of the 
“Indian Echo”, (Mlcutta, writes.'—“By 
using your Pbhisis epeoific, a near relative 
of mine who was suffering from it for S 
yeais, is now perfectly free from the 
troublesoms symptoms of the onrssd 
malady. She is all riglit now. 

Benefit in a week, price Ra. 5/ per oz,; 
dnm I diatu. 

Trial medicine for a week 2 oz, phial 
Hb, 8/- postage extra. 

Auei.t:- H. Bhattaobarya, 

j5. Ganesh Mahalla, Benaies City. 


AYURVEDIC SPECIFICS. 

L HiUmaii Yoga or Epecifio for Indi¬ 
gestion, Aciditiy, Ac. 1 have tried the 
luedioiiie fur over 40 years, with great 
Bucoess. It has beyn prepared from a few 
harmless, indigenous plants. One Pot, 
with postage Ke. I—4 as. 

f. Okandramu yoga or a Speoiflo far 
Leuoorshca (both white and red). By its 
use pain in the abdomen, heavinsss 
menstruaotion, sioeplotsness, Ao., ar* 
.removed in a few days. On* Pot. Re- * 
^Postage 4 as. 
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S. Suragunbaltjartt Makardhumj, —Mann* 
faotured ohemically and vary carefully on 
a novel mebhod. It acta magically in 
•nch oases as dysentery, Measles, Pox, 
Nervous debility. It may also by freely 
need by old men and temales, pregnant 
females, 12 as. for 7 doses. 

4t Ohyavanpraa. —Strictly prepared ac¬ 
cording In the Ayureedic Santra*.—It cures 
chronic Asthama, weakness in the chest, 
palpitation of the Heart, &o. One Seer 
Kb. 6. 

Kaviraj Bhavani Prasad Kaviranjan, 

Madanpnra, Benares City. 

THE ONLY WEEKLY. 

« THE BIHAR ADVOCATE AND KA- 
YASTHA MESSENGER OF OYA.” is the 
onlv first class Independent weekly in Bi¬ 
har, published in Enulish every Monday, 
and oirr'niatiiii! all over the country. 

The "BIHAR ADVO ATE ’ deals with 
Political, Social, Heltgioue, Educational 
Legal, and other Important Nubjerts of the 
day besides Looal and General News. 

THE BEST MKlllHM OF AD>'ERT1SE- 
MKNTS. 

The “ BIHAH ADVOCATE " being the 
only paper in Bihar and Orissa has a very 
wide oiroulatioii among all cdasses of the 
educated public. It is therefore the beat 
Medium of Adv.rlinenients 

A. K. NANDA, 
Editor, Madnanager. 


SRI BHARAT DHARMA NIAHAMNOAL 

An All-India Socio-Religious 
Association of the 
Hindus. 

General President:—H. H. The Hon'ble 
Maharaja Sir Ranieshvar Singh 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E , of Darbhanca. 

President:—H. H. The Maharaja Bahadur 
of Kashmir, All-India Pratinidhi 
Sabha 

president of Council:—H. H. The Maha¬ 
raja Bahadur of Gidhour. 

Chief secretary :—Rai Rajendrauatfa 
Shastrl, M. A., Vidyasagar, Bahadur. 

General Secretary:—Pandit Ramch«ndra 
Naik Kalia Saheb, Hony. Magistrate!! 
and Reis, Benares. 1 


BISHARADS AYURVEDIC 

LABORATORY, 

ESTBD, 1900 A. D 

Wo stock all .sorts of Ayurvedic prepa¬ 
rations, pills, bnlu.ses, ghrilas, oils, redu¬ 
ced metals, Makaradhwsjn, oto., prepared 
under the direct supervision of Kaviraj 
A. C. Bisharnd, Wanasjing Editor of Indtm 
Medical Raord, the best non-official 
Medical Juiirnal 

Treatment of ohronic diseases are most 
carefully under'aksn 'i> otirfospondenae. 
All cases are regarded as strictly coiifi. 

"SHEHA PRAlEPA.«::J“iCi. 

Brightens the complexion, removing 
ugly biotclies, pimples, red spots, pstohsi, 
an 1 sunhiiiiiH, etc. Cures sores, boils, 
opened aL,(l iinopeued, sinuses, poisonous 
ulosrs, mercurial eruptions, the healing 
propoHB being Very rapid. Raves the 
Biiiferer'** severe pain due to hums and 
bruises. InxtatUanfow) ejfect. 

Address'- VISHAC BHUSHAN 

KAVIRAJ A. C BI8HARA0. 

2, Horkuirtar Tagore Square, Caloutta. 


THE DEVALAYA REVIEW 
A High class montlily .fourual of Religion 
and Pliilosophy. 

Literature and Roienon, Ait au'i Anho 
tecture, Devoted to the Progioss of ail 
communities and to the promotion of a 
better uiiderstamliog and of love and 
iellowship among man of different per- 
ttuBtions. Editerl by B. Satindraiiath Koy 
Cliaudhuri, M. A., B. L. 

It IS the organ of the Devalays Asso- 
oiatioD and has widen ciiculution in India, 
England and America. It affords s good 
medium ot adveitisemcut. 

Annual eubsonptiou Us. 2 inclusive of 
Postage. Toib entitles a subscriber to the 
membership of the Devalaya Assoeiabioa. 
For rates of adverlisemeut and other de- 

tails write to- The Manager, 

210/3/2 Cornwallis Stfeet, 
OlcutU. 
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IISKFI'L HOOKS. 

(1) Modorn L*fcter Writer-—UHefnl to 
every omn in every rank «nd poeition of 
liie lo'' doily n8«« lieBt book of ibo kind. 
HitU Edition. Re 1. - »*■. 6. (2i ToddV 
RajaBthftnt With exiionsfive note*' Vol't. 

I snd 11. Rs. 6 4. <3) ibirwin’a Origin 

<tf Spe<'iefi Rf>. 3 oh. 4. <t> PbrnsoH nn'i 
ldioTns« — Explained oiid illuBl.rnted R«. tl 
M. 6 <5) Rngrli«h TranBlntion of Mm 

Koran. With note*. R-, 3 o®. 4. (6) llow to 
Make Money Be. ‘2. a®.4 (7)Burke'f< ^piwlif e 
on the I)npeAehnf)enb of Warren Haft mfjs 
V«tlfl J. <fr Il.CJloth trilt. Bs. 6. as. 8. (8 Se¬ 
lect Speoobet* of tlio Great Orattos- Vols. I 
and II, Helps to iiuprove Mm oratory 
Htid arfitiinontative powera. etc- Kaoh Vol. 
Ki:.iiaa.4 9 Bartletts Fai'iiliat f^notaiioiiH 
Rertuoed Re U »e.l‘2 (10 Aide to Write Ent' 
liflh Correctly 8 as. (IliITjiitH on Correct 
WrititiffSas. '12 Wondere of the World 
K«. 1. (13) Model Hindu Ladies.—Snob as 
Sita, Savitri, Damayanti, Ac. B\ K. B. Bose. 
12 a<».|(14' English Hvnonyms. 5tl» Ed.—Ex 
plained with illustrative senteiioes Re I. 

• 16) Abbott’s Life of Napoleon Bonaparte 
f Supr. Ed. ) Re. 4—8 as. (16( Smile'e 
Self-Help (Library Ed.) Re. 2—4. <17i 

MjaMries of the Court of London.—It 'e a 
facsniiili leprint of the London Edition. 
!6 parts in 8 IJij,' volnmes, He 16. (PoHtai'e 
Rs. 2). (I8i PuKvles AVitty Sayiiips as. 4 

To be had oi .f. N. Bose ^ Co., Book¬ 
sellers, Paiide Hawle, Heiiaies City, 
(India). 


(iRT REUEF-QUICKLY. 

A twisted ankle, a ejirained wrist, a 
strained iiMtBcle--the.se ere tliinun tlmi 
fleniuii'l relief in a hurry. And that m 
just why ttiousaiids who are lialdc to these 
tnishajit( always keep a bottle of Little’s 
Oriental Balm close at hsnrl. 

Tliore is shsoliitely noMnni; eijnal to if 
lor soothing Mm tortured rarves and «r n- 
1 Imd, 'viccUad ujusiular tissin’s, jiiitting 
Nature in iiosition to restore the injured 
Toeiiiher to perfei'b Doiitiition, 

Ijittlc's Oriental Balm should he in 
every household, in® every wurksh p, and 
always at hand wherevei there its a possi- 
hility of injury to niusole or joint 11 
apiilied at Once it will save many a need- 
lass hour of suffering. 

Be sure you get the Balm you nek for— 
Little’s Oriental Balm the kind that has 
cured uohes and pajna ahd sttaina and 
sprains for over twenty years-the kind 
tnat never fat la. 

Bold at Re, I per bottdo. Of nil C'lm- 
niiats and Mrdioiim Vendoia. 


'^vidyodaya'' 

h>ffVo»'s —Prof. Bhahabibhuty Vidya 
llhnshan M. A. imd Pt. Bhabahhuty Vidya 
ratna. 

"Vidyodaya” is the oldest Sanskrit 
.IouiiihI in India ; heing of 4j; years' ntand- 
iiigand tlmbestof its kind. Highly spoke-i 
of by the loading Indian press. 

Annual Subscription ... Re. 2 0 0 

For students and the Poor „ I 4 0 

Postage separate. 

AdilnS'!;— Mnnntjfr, ‘Vidyodaya,’ 

K. PO Bliatpaia, 24 Parganas, Bengal, 


THI: HINDU MESSACiK 

Pjiblis^hed Weekly. 

Kdibors —K. 5undararama Alyar M A. 

T. K Balasubramanya Aiyar, H A. 

Tim Hindu Message stamiH for 

1.- The Maintenance of British snpre- 
macv with Helf-goveriiiuent ffvr 
India, 2. - Co-operatnn with the 
different communities of India 
without prejudi'-e 1,0 Hindn Dhatnia 
:t.— hdncatioii of Mm Hindus 
iiH an integral (v'ct of the Indian 
nal ion. 

4 Advanoemcnt of Material prospen* 
IV on a spirit ual basis and — I lias - 
eniination of pure Hindn Culture. 

Annual Suh^eription Rs. 6 only. 

,4 i/ood niediim of Adtii’rthtuvtevl. 

THR HINDU MESSAOR, Srlrangain. 


The Ceylon Patriot and Weekly Adver. 
tirer, the only acoolar English newspaper 
in North Ceylon- 

Aim—National Progress on social, moral 
industrial, educational and political lines. 

Published on Wednesday mornings. 

EatahliBhed in l$63. 

Circulates largely in Ceylon, India, 
Rtiniia, and Straits■Rettlemonts, 

A CANAGAKATNAM, 

Proprietor, <Taffna, Ceyion 








